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June. 
oo 
*“‘ Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it, that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”—LowELL. 
Growth is the phenomenon that meets us every 
where in this glorious month. All the pent up 
forces of the vegetable world break out into their 
highest activity in June. Trees make more wood 
inthese few brief weeks than in all the rest of the 
year. The dormant Winter, and the hesitating 
Spring have passed, and Summer, in all its fresh 
and glowing life, is every where visible. Every 
blade of grass, every leaf upon tree and shrub, 
answers at once to the quickening influence of the 
sun. 
“ The vegetable world is also thine, 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled gay 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth, 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the seasons lead, in sprightly dance - 
Harmonious knit, the rosy fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rains 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And softened into joy the surly Storms. 
These in successive turn, with lavish hand 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till kindling at the touch, 
From land to land is flushed the vernal year.” 
What is this strange mysterious principle that 
we see every where in the blooming Summer? 
It has been vigorously at work transforming the 
face of the world, yea building islands in the 
depths of the sea these thousands of years, al- 
ways the study and the wonder of man, and yet 
as much hidden from his knowledge, as when the 
first human pair looked out upon the finished 
Creation. The principle of life has wrought such 
changes in the earth, that Adam would hardly 
know the dominion over which he was installed 
as lord. Almost every particle of the surface of 
the world, visible to us, has been at some time 





within the organized body of some living plant 

oranimal, It has felt the power of this principle, 

and been separated by it, ‘perhaps into its ulti- 

mate atoms. We gather a handful of the black 

vegetable mold at our feet. It isnow inert, but 

how many changes have passed upon it, in the 

last six thousand years! Had we the power of 
evoking from it the history of these changes, it 

would make one of the most interesting and in- 

structive volumes ever written. The most of it is 
from the decay of plants, the carbon of which once 
floated in the atmosphere asa gas carried in 

every direction by the winds, until taken up by 
the leaves of plants. How many voyages round 
the world were completed by these particles? .A 
portion of it is made up of minerals. Here are 
minute fragments of mica, feldspar, and quartz, 
too small for the eye to distinguish, traces of pot- 
ash, soda, chlorine, alkalies and acids, only de- 
tected by the most delicate chemical tests. 
What rocks did they once enter into, what ani- 
mal forms have they been incorporated with, and 
whence have they been borne in the earth’s 
changes to their present resting place? Once, 
possibly, this particle dwelt in a granite boulder, 
and was borne from the remote North in the ice 
period and deposited in its present neighborhood. 
The lichens and mosses, pioneers among the veg- 
etable workers, fastened upon the surface of 
the bare rock and drew aliment from its reluct- 
ant bosom. This particle then first entered into 
a vegetable form, and after a brief life and early 
decay, was detached from the rock by frosts and 
rains, and washed down to the soil. Its next 
adventure was among the grasses,. taken up by 
the minute roo‘lets that feed their multitudinous 
growth. ‘The grass withéreth, and the flower 
fadeth.” Ina single season it returns back to 
dust, and becomes plant-food. Again it passes 
into the circulation of a shrub, and sporting for a 
few hours in its tender shoots, is cropped by the 
grazing deer, and-for the first time comes under 
the power of animal life. 


The deer lives out his appointed days, and his 
carcass falls a prey to the fowls ofthe air. The 
particle that once culminated in the shrub, and 
flew swiftly on the winged feet of the deer, now 
flies more swiftly upon thé strong pinions of the 
vulture. The bird of prey in his time dies, and 
our errant particle again fattens the soil, prepara- 
tory to entering into new combinations and or- 
ganized forms, Here, in this handful of earth, we 
have not unlikely the stranded wrecks, or por- 
tions of them, of thousands of once living forms. 
It has been disintegrated from the solid rock, 
nurtured the life of the lowly mosses, luxuriated 
in the grass, flourished in the shrub, nurtured the 
beast of the field, and the fowl of the air, burrow- 
ed with the mole, and soared with the eagle. 
Thus the wonder working principle of life has 
sported with all that outer crust of the earth that 
we call the soil, We see its fairy creations, the 
verdant meadow, the waving fields of grain, the 





plumed spikes of grass, the tasseled corn, the 
nodding lily, and the blushing rose, in the veget- 
able world, and we admire its handywork in the 
nobler forms of animals, the sturdy ox, the grace- 
ful horse, the beasts of the field, and the fowls of 
the air. 

And here we come again, in the opening Sa 
mer, into closest contact with thise mysterious” 
principle ; the heavens above us, the earth around 
us, and the waters under the earth are full of it, 
yet no man is able to define it. Life is so fresh in 
field and forest that there is no visible sign of 
decay. Yet all the hopes ofthe husbandman are 
wrapped up in this strange thing we call life. 
Without it, his fields are barren, and his costly 
acres unproductive property. With it, he has 
more than the power of the fabled Midas, turning 
what he will into gold. On every acre he may 
open a mine, quite as productive as the placers 
of ‘our Pacific shore. How few of those have 
yielded a hundred dollars to the acre; yet this 
is no uncommon feat of husbandry in the least fa- 
vored of our States. He may not be able to sow 
dragon’s teeth, and see armed men rise up from 
the soil to desolate the earth, but he can do a 
greater deed. - He can stamp on the ground, and 
see lowing herds, white fleeced flocks, and neigh- 
ing steeds rise at his bidding, animals more _per- 
fect in form, more profitable in their yield of milk, 
wool, and labor, than any the nations of antiquity 
ever saw. ‘The deed is none the less wonderful, 
because it is not instantaneously performed. The 
ages of fable have passed, only to be outdone in 
these days of fact. The dreams of poets and the 
speculations of philosophers are more than rea- 
lized in the achievements of modern husbandry, 


Though we know little of life, we do know 
something of its laws and the conditions of its 
development. These are open for our study, and 
the knowledge of these principles that foster the 
growth of plants and animals, makes the success- 
ful farmer. Every season has its facilities for 
this study, but none is so important as these 
young fresh days of Summer. Now we are en- 
abled to test our own theories, and the wisdom 
of our practice, as we seé life bringing out the 
results of our labors. The new fertilizer is put 
into Nature’s laboratory, and the report which 
vegetable life makes of its qualities must be. con-. 
sidered final, whatever becomes of the theories: 
and reports of the chemists. The new crop, or 
the new method in cultivation must abide the 
same test. It is by close observation, studying 
the phenomena of vegetable growth around us, 
that we shall become better cultivators and _ ke 
husbandry more profitable. The practical results — 
already realized by the application of mind to ag- 
riculture give the highest encouragement for 
further research. There are secrets yet locked — 
up in the soil, which discovered, will enable us 
to double the certainty and the measure of re- 
ward for labor; and every fact carefully noted, 
opens the pathway to their attainment. 
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Calendar of Operations for June, 1860. 


" [We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, to call to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our femarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitud@s Of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South, by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 


Expvanations,—/ indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and / the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus:f, 
or mm, or li, prs particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, signify 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked f/m, indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the Jirst to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


The hoe and the cultivator would be appropriate em- 
blems of the work for the farmthis month. Vegetation 
now pushes forward with rapid growth. Not only are 
the staple crops taking firmer hold of the soil, and expand- 
ing with cheering promise, but ragweed, daisy, dock, 
thistles, and a numerous horde of foul weeds also feel 
the quickening sunshine, and send out their hardy roots 
to rob the field and vex the husbandman. These are to 
be subdued ; and, scarcely less important, the soil needs 
frequent stirring, to keep it in right mechanical condition. 
The roots of plants require airand water. Ifthe surface 
become crusted, evaporation is obstructed, the moisture 
from the deeper layer of the soil does not rise freely, and 
the air and dews can not readily enter from above. The 
organic matter decomposes but slowly under such cir- 
cumstances, the plants are stinted for nourishment, and 
their growth is checked. Hoeing by hand or by horse 
power, is the remedy for weeds and for a hide-bound soil. 
There may also yet be vacant spots to replant with corn 
or to fill with other seasonable crops. He who hasa mind 
to work, will now find enough to employ him. 

Barley usually succeeds best sown early, but may still 
be put in, ff. It prefers a gravely soil, which should be 
deeply worked, and free from weeds. It may well follow 
ahoed crop. Sow from two anda half tothree bushels 
per acre, and harrow in thoroughly. 

Barns and Sheds—See that they are in order before the 
busy haying season comes on. Arrange the bay-way 
platforms to keep the hay from the ground and allow ven- 
tilation. If hay hasspoiled, remove it to the manure heap. 
Examine grain bins, wool closets, and cattle stalls, for 
vermin, and cleanse if necessary. 

Beans—Plant, ff, where corn has failed, if Seed of King 
Philip or other early variety of corn can not be obtained 


Bées—Read full directions undér ‘* Apiary ” on anoth- 
er page. Be cautious in adopting ‘‘ patent” hives ; many 
of these traps puzzle the bees sadly. It will be time 
enough to procure Italian bees when they have been 
thoroughly tried by those who can afford to experiment 
with them. It is possible to be stung by handling them 
too freely while held at the present high prices. 

Beets—Sow Mange! Wurzel and Sugar varieties, ff, m. 
Read ‘‘ Hints on Root crops,” page 175. 

Boys will be ambitious todo men’s work. Do not al- 
low them to exceed theirstrength. Givethem good tools, 
allow them frequent rests, and remember “ All work and 
no play, makes Jack adull boy.” Make farm life attractive 
if you would have them remain in the business. 


Buckwheat yields a quick return, and is an available 
crop for lands too wet for Spring plowing. It may also 
replace corn destroyed by worms or other casualties. It 
may be sown, ll, but the first or second Week of July is 
preferable in this latitude, as it then has thé codler weath- 
er of September for filling. Make the soil fine and mel- 
low, and use haifa bushel to three pecks of seed per acre. 

Butter—This is one of the very best dairying months, 
both for quantity and quality. The new growth of grass 
is plentiful and tender, and the cows if well cared for, 
havé come up to full condition. Observe scrupulous 
cleanlinéss in every department. Keep the milk and 
cream at a temperature of from 62° to 65° Fahrenheit. 
Let all butter be well worked. See that the cows are milk- 
ed rapidly, and perfectly dry. Let butter for market be 
put up neatly, and plainly tarkéd with the dwier’s Hame. 

Read article on page 175. 

Cabbages—Cultivaté aiiong thé rows fréquéntiy—the} 
sani scarcely be hoed too much. Plant out for late crops; 
m,i. They may be set between the rows of early pota- 
toes which are to come off, ll, or the first of July. Good 
after culture will bring them forward in séason, and this 
two crops will be sécuréd. Use plenty of stable manure, 
bit none from the pig pen. Sprinkle the plants with air- 
slacked lime or leached ashes, to prevent green lice 
(aphides) and other vermin. 

. Carrots may still be sown, ff, for Winter use—they will 
pay as food for cattle or horses. Hoe and thin early, leav- 
ing them six inches distant if the row. Some extensive 








cultivators Grill in Garrots between the rows of onidhs, 
aftér the second or third hoeihg of the latter. If this be 
done, leave every third space vacant, to givo room for 
curing the onions when pulled: 

Cheese—Read again the Prize Articles on the Dairy 
published in last Vol. Watch caréfuily those in the 
chéése room, to keep out flies. 

Corn—King Philip or other quickly maturing varieties 
may be planted, ff, to replace failures or otherwise. Ma- 
nuring in the hill will give it a rapid start. Thorough 
cenlturé should be given to the growing crops this month, 
to subdue grass and weeds béforé thé corfi rodts have 
extended far from thé hill, when ater plowing and 
hoeing would injure them. Leave the surface near- 
ly level. Allow not more than four stalks to a 
hill—many successful growers leave but three: If the 
pasture ground is limited, put in a good quantity of corn 
broadcast or in drills, for feeding green. See article 
“ Remedy for Short Pastures” page 175. 

Fences—An occasional survey of all on the premises 1s 
necessary for the safety of the growing crops. 

Grain Fields—Cockle, thistles and other weeds may 
now be seen plainly. Pass through the fields after rain 
while the ground is soft, and root them otit. This Should 
be done especially in thé best parts ofthe field, from which 
seed for future sowing i8 to be selected. Winter grain 
will be ready for the reaper in some localities, ll. Cut it 
before fully ripe—when the berry is advanced enough to’ 
bear moderate pressure of the thumb nail without break- 
ing, or just after it leaves the “milk” stage. The weight 
will be greater, and the flour better than from grain ripe 
enough to shell. 

Haying should commence as soon as the seed begins to 
form on grass, or clover, that is just as the bloom passes 
aWay. After this, part of the nourishing matters of the 
stalk changé to Woody fiber. Hay, especially clover, 

cured without much expostire to the sun, will be sweeter. 
Put it up in narrow cocks, and provide hay caps for pro- 
tection from rain. A farmer having much meadow, who 
ha no mowing machine, is behind the times. The horse 
pitchfork will also expedite the work. 


Hoeing will be the maih work of the month, on many 
farms, as already noted. Use horsé power where the 
ground will admit of it. ; 

Manures—Roadside weeds, and sods from waste cor- 
ners will add much to the manure heap, if properly pre- 
pared. Keep a supply inthe pig pen, and also in the cow 
yard. They will absorb and Save the liquid excrements, 
and wash from the droppings. Ifan animal die, turn it 
to account, by covering with a mound of muck 9r loam. 


Millet—Sow, ff, m, if not done previously. It will af 
ford a supply of green fodder, or add to the store of Win- 
ter feed. 

Peas fed green with the straw, or ripened and ground, 
are considered excellent food for swine. They will at 
least afford a change relished by the animals. They may 
still be planted, ff. 

Potatoes—Keép free from Weeds, but léavé the roots 
undisturbed by the plow aftér blooming. Hill them up 
only moderately if at all. 

Poultry—Allow them to range, ifno injury is done to 
the garden or growing crops. Collect the eggs regularly. 
Fowls wilt lay more freely if allowed a little grain daily. 
Break up the nést& of those that Show 4n inclination to 
set; the chickens will in mo&t localities bé too late for 
profit. If they are confined to the poultry house or yard, 
give them plenty of green food to peck at, or allow them 
toramble an hour before going to roost. Keep their 
apartments clean, and use the droppings mixed with plas- 
ter, in the garden; 

Pumpkins—Put in vacant Spots, ff, they Will have a 
chance for ripening, though somewhat late. 


Sheep—Wash aid shear, ff, if not already done: Read 
article on page 170. Ewes and lambs will do better sep- 
arated from wethers and from all otherstock. Keep bur- 
décks arid thistles from the pastures. Examine lambs 
that have beet docked or Gastrated, for maggots. If any 
are found, apply tar, or spirits turpentine. Have every 
sheep marked immediately after shearing. Lampblack 
wet with turpentine and mixed with oi!, is a cheap and 
serviceable mixture. Give a special mark to ewes yield- 
ing thé beat fleéces; and ré8eive therh for breeders. Stl- 
phir fed With salt, will, it iS sail, expel tickS ‘iid other 
vermin. Guard against dogs by attaching a smail bell to 
every tenth sheep. 

Sorghum—Drill or Sow broadcast, ff, for cutting and 
feeding green. Cultivate that planted last month, the 


amine apparatus best adapted for gririding and évaporat- 
ing. Much was lost last year by improper manage- 
ment. 

Stock—Seek to improve by constantly selecting the best 





for raising, and by using none but good males. 





saiiie 8 corn. If a crop is in ctiltivation for syrup, ex- ° 














SwWine—Keep them but of the highway. Every farm 
should, if practicable, have ai enelosire With running 
water, for their use. Allow them the range ofthe orchard 
to devour grubs and fruit infested with worms. If kept 
confined, give them plenty of green food, with sods, 
muck, leaves, and straw, té aynu&e thefnselves in rooting 
ahd manufacturing mahure. Have no more than can be 
kept growing. Mix ground feed with wash from the 
dairy, and allow it to ferment before using. 

Tanner's Bark—Peel from hemlock and oak, m, ll, and 
stand it up so as to afford protection from rain and allow 
to dry rapidly. 

Tools, particulany for haying and harvestifig, should all 
be put in readiness. A poor implement wastes the strength, 
does poor work, and is 4 constant discouragement; 

Turnips do better sown next month. 

Weeds—Nip them before they bud. A day’s work in 
subduing them now, will accomplish more than double 
that time spent after weeds have become established, be- 
sides the better chance afforded to the growing plants. 


Orchard and Nursery, 


Cultivating is the main work of the month in thése de- 
partments. The same conditions of soil which promote 
the growth of corn and potatoés are favorable to the pro- 
duction of vigorous treés and pérfect fruit. Many or 
chards which now bear only in alteriaté years, would, if 
properly treated, yield a full crop yearly. A heavy sod, 
or an exhausting burden of grain will not allow free 
growth of the orchard. Root crops aré less injurious, as 
the manuring and hoeing will be of partial benefit to the 
trees. 

Fruit culturists have special intérest in the ptéserva- 
tion of birds. AS forests dithinish, in’ectS make their 
way to the orchard, and are kept in check with extreme 
difficulty, unless the birds are permitted to pursue them 
unmolested. Encourage the robin, the sparrow, the wren 
and other featheréd friends té make their homes in the 
orchard. 

Budding is better done next Month inthis latitude; at 
the South it may be commenced, ll. Remove suckers 
from trees budded last year, and keep the growing buds 
tied up, to prevent their being broken off by their own 
weight, or the wind. 

Caterpillars if left unmolésted until now; are plainly 
visible; their nests disfiguré thé treés; and their depre- 
dations on the leaves are serious. Destroy them at once. 

Evergreens already planted, will réceivé much benefit 
from mulching, particularly if the weather be dry. They 
may still be safely transplanted, ff. Observe the precau- 
tions noted last month. Read pages 178 and 179. 

Fruit injured by insects, falls easily fromm the tree, and 
should be gathered and féd to sWiné, ot destroyed, to pre- 
vent multiplication of the young vermin. Allow swine 
the range ofthe orchard and fruit yard. Thin out fruit 
that has set too thickly. If very fine specimens of any 
sort are desired, leave but few to be ripened. Protect 
choice cherries from bitd8 by netting or gauze spread 
over the branches. The occupants of 4 wren house Set 
in or near a fruit tree, will aid in keeping away strange 
birds. 

Grafts—Examine and loosen any bandages cutting into 
newly grafted trées. Replace cement or graftitig wax 
that has cracked or peeled off. Remove suckets. 

Hoeing—The plow; horsé-hoé, or ciiltivatér will al- 
most entirély d6 Away With work by haiid if the nursery 
rows and thé orchard. Avoid barkitig the trunks of trees 
by passing too closely With the plow. Usé the hand 
hoe to remove grass and weeds imifiediatély about the 
trees, 

Inarching of grafting by Appréach, as described last 
month, will be in 8é4soh. ; 

Insects—Read “ Insects and Fruit$” in this paper, and 
follow suggestions. d 

Layer, ll, new growth of deciduous and evergreen 
trees. It was fully described and illustrated last month. 

Manute shouid be spread 6n the Surface as fir as the 
roots extend. Give a generous quantity of well decom- 
posed muck, or composted barn yard manure, to be man- 
ufacturéd into good fruit. 

Mulehitg i$ beneficial on open Soils, e&pecially for new- 
ly planted trees, and in Adtout. Cover thé whole ground 
of as far as the roots Spread, with Half an inch of short 
straw, tan bark, or other suitable material. 

Pruning—Leave it mostly, except for evergreens, until 
next month. The shoots of bearing trees may be pinched 
back to inducé fruit buds, or to ensure a good shaped 
head. 

Scale—The young aré now éxpéséd, and may be easily 
removed by scrubbing with: strong soap stids of potash 
and water. Strong lye will answer. A tree ean not 
thrive where they are present, and they spread rapidly. 


Seedlings, especially evergreens, will require shading 
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from very powerful sunshine. Give water at night occa- 
sionally if there be drouth. 
Water newly planted trees, if very dry, and mulch, to 
retain the moisture and prevent the surface from crusting. 
Weeds should not be allowed a place in either nursery 
or orchard. : , 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The properly cultivated garden is now yielding its first 
products, Early greens, asparagus, rhubarb, lettuce and 
radishes, etc., have added to the attractions of the table ; 
strawberries give promise of an early treat, and the rap- 
idly growing vegetables and fruits that fill a well assort- 
ed collection, will keep up the pleasant succession 
throughout the season. 

In the necessary labors of hoeing, weeding, bug trap- 
ping, etc., the boys of the family may well receive their 
first practical lessons in soil culture. They will be proud 
to exhibit the results of their efforts if they are entrusted 
with responsibility in some of the simpler departments, 
and encouraged by judicious praise. A fine bed of car- 
rots or beets will be their certificate of industry and pains- 
taking, a large melon will equal a medal ; thus the right 
growth of the household will keep pace with growth in 
the garden, 

Asparagus—Keep all weeds down, and the sufface 
loosened by frequent hoeing. Do not continue the cut- 


ting later than the tenth of the month; late cropping in- 
jures the bed. 
Beans—Train running varieties to poles or trellises. Do 


not hoe when wet, avoid throwing earth upon the leaves. 
Early Kidneys and Limas may still be planted, ff. 


Beets—Put in, ff, all not sown for Summer use, and, 
m,1, for Autumn and Winter crops, If the ground be- 
come crusted after sowing, water the rows at night, to 
allow the young plants to push their way through. Hoe 
and weed as soon as the rows can be distinguished. Thin 
outearly. The young plants are excellent ‘‘ greens.” 
Continue to thin as they advance in growth, leaving them 
finally six to eight inches distant in the row. 

Blackberries and Raspberries—Keep all properly se- 
cured to stakes and trellises, and train the new growth as 
it advances. If specimens of extra large fruit are desired, 
thin bunches already set, leaving but few in the cluster. 

Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Kale, etc.—Trans- 
plant for late crops, f, m. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower—Sow seed, ff, for latest trans- 
planting. Set out, f,m, for Autumn, and, ll, for Winter 
use. Frequent and thorough hoeing will induce rapid 
growth. The cut worm and other insects must be wutch- 
ed and destroyed. Replace stunted plants, or those eaten 
off by vermin. ¥ 

Carrots will succeed well if sown, ff, though last month 
was more favorable. Destroy weeds before they become 
troublesome. Thin early to six inches apart in the rows. 
If left too long, they run up spindling, and fall and are 
checked in growth when thinned. 


Celery—Set plants for the general crop, in trenches, m, 
1, watering and shading as long as needed to prevent 
wilting. Some gardeners prefer setting their celery 
plants upon the surface, in deep rich soil, leaving it to at- 
tain a large growth of leaf, and then hilling it high, to 
blanch the stalks. 

Corn—Continue to plant at intervals of ten to twelve 
days, to prolong the season ofsupplies for the table. Va- 
cant spots or plots from which early vegetables are ready 
to be gathered, may be planted, to be cultivated after the 
first growth is removed. 

Cress—Sow, f, m, 1, for a constant stipply. 

Cucumbers, Melons and Squashes—Replant Whete de- 
stroyed by insects. Put in cucumbers for pickles, m, }. 
Examine early every morning for striped bug and other 
insects, and apply the thumb and finger remedy. See ar- 
ticle ‘* Death to the Bugs” in this number. 


Currants—Pinch off suckers, and straggling shoots on 
those trained to a tree form, which is preferable. Exam- 
ine leaves for the “Currant Aphis” described i April 
Agriculturist, page 109, and syringe with whale vil Soap, 
or apply lime or ashes, Water the bushes with soap suds 
and other sink wash. 

Egg Plants—Trahsplant, ff, for full ckép, aiid, m, for 
later bearing. Set them where they may have the full 
benefit of the sunshine, and give frequent hoeings. 


Fruit—Take off nearly or quite all from plants or trees 
set ot the present season. The strength of the plant is 
needed to recover from the check caused by removing. 
Thin out clusters from over bearing treesor bushes, Pro- 
tect from birds with netting. Bright pieces of tin sus- 
pended in trees or around the fruit plot, will frighten away 
many of the feathered pluhderers. 


Gooseberries—Keep down ail weeds, and the stitface 
around them well hoed. Mulch with tan bark, salt hay, 





or saw dust. Keeping the surface of the ground shaded 
and moist, aids in preventing mildew. Thin out the fruit 
to increase the size of the berries. 

Grapes—Do not allow the rapidly growing vines to be- 
come a tangled mat of foliage. Remove all shoots that 
interfere with proper training. Where several push ont 
at a single joint, leave only one or two. If more than 
two bunches of fruit seton a single spur, thin them out, 
one bunch alone will yield finer fruit. Pinch off the 
ends of the bearing branches at two or three buds beyond 
the last cluster. Examine carefully for insects, and apply 
the remedies recommended for other plants. 

Insects—Read articles on subsequent pages. 

Lettuce—Sow and plant out at intervals of 4 week to 
keep up a succession of young and terider leaves, Trans- 
planting favors a compact growth of the head. Hoe after 
the dew is off, and avoid throwing dirt among the leaves. 

Onions—Weed and hoe frequently. Thin to three or 
four inches in the row. 

Parsneps and Salsafy—Hoe and thin, ff, m, the same as 
for beets and carrots. 

Peas—Plant, ff. They are less troubled by the weevil 

or pea bug, than those put in earlier. Cover twoor three 
inches deep. Keep well hoed. Supply with bushes or 
with stakes and twine for their support, before they fall 
to the earth or clasp each other with their tendrils. 
* Potatoes—Hoe and weed thoroughly. Dust freely with 
ashes or air slaked lime, to repel insects. Plant cabbages 
between the rows of the early varieties, to come on after 
the first crop is removed. 

Radishes—Sow at intervals between rows of young car- 
rots, beets, etc., ainong hills of cucumbers and melons, 
and other unoccupied corners. 

Rhubarb—A full supply may be kept by pinching off the 
secd Stalks as they appear. Keep the ground around them 
well loosened and free from weeds. A barrel with both 
heads out, set over a plant, will cause its leaf stalks to 
grow long and tender. 

Spinach—Sow, f, m, for continued supplies. Turn un- 
der early crops, and replace with fresh sowings or other 
vegetables. . 

Strawberries are often injured by being beaten down by 
rains into the soil. Clean the bed from grass and weeds, 
and spread tan bark or cut straw between the rows, and 
under the plants. Read article ‘‘ How to pick Strawber- 
ries” on page 181. 

Thin Gut all plant8, vegetables, and fruits that require 
it; there is no profit in crowding the ground. 

Tomatoes—Transplant, f, m, for late use. Train them 
on trellises or frames as described last month. Shorten 
the branches after the blossoms appear, and keep them 
pruned, to prevent a bushy growth. The yield will be 
greater, and the fruit improved in size. 

Transplanting can be performed with success upon any 
plant, if sufficient care be taken to keep the roots un- 
broken, and the soil loosened on the surface, after the 
plant is reset. In this way, missing hills of corn, beans, 
and even melons and cucumbers may be replaced. 
Choose cloudy or wet weather, or towards evening for 
the operation, and give shade ifthe sun be very powerful. 

Turnips—Sow, ff, m, for Summer use. Those for Win- 
ter stores may be left until July. Dust the young plants 
with ashes or soot, to keep off insects. Thin out, and keep 
free from weeds. 

Water plants lately removed, if the ground be dry. 
Open a hole near the plant, turn in the water, and re- 
place dry earth. This will prevent crusting of the surface. 
Where this is not practicable, Sprinkle from a watering 
pot, or garden syringe, at évening. 

Weeds in the garden proclaim neglect by the gardener. 
Allow none to make a mark against yourindustry. Keep 
the hoe polished by destroying them. 

Winter Cherry (Physalis)—Transplant from the seed 
bed, f, m. If plants are scarce, they may be multiplied 
by cutting off branches and setting them in good soil; 
they take root easily. Seed sown early may yet germi- 
nate. It sometimes lies dormant soveral weeks before 
vegetation. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If properly arranged and well cared for, the Flower 
Garden, Lawn, and Shrubbery, are very attractive now. 
While enjoying the fragrance and beauty of the blooming 
plants, the fine deep green foliage and pleasing ontline of 
the evergreens, the gracefully winding drive among 
flower borders, massing plants, stately trees, blooming 
shrubs, and the rich glossy lawn, one feels amply repaid 
for the labor bestowed upon this department of ornamen- 
tal gardening, and, if favored with ample means, resolves 
upon still further improving and extending these grounds, 
alike the pride of the owner, and the delight of visitors. 


The labors of re-arranging the old, or forming new 





grounds, planting trees and shrubs, sowing seeds, and 


otherwise preparing for a summer bloom, have been com- 
pleted, anda brief rest may be taken. Not long, how- 
ever, can the florist be idle, for a volunteer crop of weeds, 
and flowers not wanted, have already sprung up, and are 
striving for the mastery. They would soon entirely over- 
run the delicate flowers, if left unchecked.” With hoe, 
rake, and weeding knife, the gardener must commence a 
war of extermination during this growing month. Nor is 
it sufficient to merely keep down weeds. The ground 
should be frequently stirred, or it will crust or bake upon 
the surface, shutting out air and dews from the roots, and 
turning away the rain which should penetrate the soil. A 
fine toothed rake isa good implement for lightening the 
surface, and at the same time disturbing the weed seeds 
about sending up their shoots. Besides keeping down the 
weeds, there are many plants to be removed or thrown 
away ; it is impossible to have healthy foliage and 4 fine 
bloom in crowded grounds. 

Some of the early flowering bulbs have finished bloom- 
ing, and may now give place to other plants. It isnot too 
late to sow many of the quick growing annuals, or those 
sown Jast month may be transplanted in their place. 

Bedding Plants—Complete setting verbenas, geraniums, 
petunias, pansies, daisies, dicentras, etc., ff. 

Box Edgings may still be set, ff,m. Trim or shear old 
borders, m, 1, on damp or cloudy days, Keep well hoed, 
and replace any unsightly or defective plants with. those 
of thrifty growth. ; 

Bulbs—Lift, ll, those to be reset in the Fall. Dry them 
in the shade, and lay in drawers or wrap in papers, care- 
fully labeling. , 

Carnations and other Pinks—Keep well tied up while 
inbloom. By shading with a muslin screen during mid- 
day, the flowering season may be much prolonged. Lay- 
er and make cuttings, f, m. ; 

Climbers of all kinds should be kept well secured to 
stakes or trellises. If to be laid down in the Fall, do not 
allow them to twine in such a way that they can not be 
easily removed. They should be kept from passing and 
repassing through the meshes of wire or slat lattice work. 

Dahlias—Plant out any remaining roots, ff, watering 
freely. Stake up those set last month, leaving, at most, 
but two shoots to a root—one is still better. 

Evergreens may still be set out, ff,m. Remove them 
with earth about the roots, when practicable, and water 
freely at the tinte of setting. Those set last month, will 
do better if watered during dry weather. 

Flower Stalks—Cut away as fast as they are out of 
bloom. They have an unsightly appearance when left in 
the flower border. They should give place to the later 
growing annuals. 

Geraniums—Plant out, ff, any remaining in pots. They 
mass finely, either in distinct colors, or when mixed. 

Gladioluses—Stake, ll, those put ont last month. 

Grass Edgings, or Borders—The grass is now growihg 
rapidly, and needs frequent clipping and an occasional 
trimming or paring at the edges, to prevent its extending 
into the beds ox paths. 

Gravel Walks—Keep free from grass and weeds, raking 
and rolling frequently. Add fresh gravel to old paths, 

Hedges—Clip, m, 1, rapidly growing deciduous, and 
eveh evergreen hedges. 

Hoes should not be idle during this growing month. 
Keep them in constant use, hoeing up weeds and loosén- 
ing the soil. 

House Plants—Green-house; hot-house, and parlor- 
plants have nearly all been transferred to these grounds, 
some of them for summer blooming, others to attain & 
flowering size by the time they are returned to thé houses 
in the Fall. Some have been planted out, while others 
are plunged in the earth and should be lifted, pot and all, 
and turned so as to séparate any roots extending through 
the hole at the bottom. Pinéh back freely, to form fine 
bushy plants. 

Insects are now providing for future broods, Forestall 
their operations by destroying the parent stock. 
@Lawn—Keep the grass in 4 fine thick mat by cutting of- 
ten—at least every fortnight. See article upon cutting 
grass, on page 180. Do not allow grass or weeds to grow 
about the trunks of small trees, particularly those newly 
planted. A circle of from four to six feet in diameter, 
with the tree as a center, should be kept well hoed or 
raked over. Cut the turf smooth and even, in a true cir- 
cle, and remove thé earth atound the edgé for a few inches 
in depth, raising a slight mound about the trunk. To 
make it still more ornamental, a few verbenas, petunias, 
salvias, or other flowering plants, may be sparse inte 
uponthis mound. They will injure the treé far Jess than 
the closely matted roots of different grasses. Ifthe grass 
has a weak, unhealthy appearance, give a top: ig of 
bone sawings, guano, or a sprinkling of liquid: manure. 

Roses are the pride of the flower garden in June. From 
the low growing Tea to thé standard Bourbon, June, Pil- 
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lar and Prairie Climber, red, pink, blush, lilac, yellow, 
and white roses, are in full fewer, shedding both beauty 
and fragrance. If the border contain but a single specimen, 
let that bea Remontant rose. Bugs, slugs, and leaf hop- 
pers will dispute with you their pussession. The rose- 
bugs may be destroyed by shaking them into a shallow 
basir of hot water, or by hand picking. Whale-oil soap, 
dissolved at the rate of ] pound to3 gallons of water, will 
destroy both slugs and thrips. Pour it on from the rose 
of a watering pot, or use a hand-syringe with a sprinkler 
attached. In the absence of soup, each morning while 
the dew ison, dust with wood ashes, and the slimy green 
worm, which is eating out all the substance of the leaf, will 
soon disappear. A single application of either of the 
above remedies is not sufficient, us successive broods 
continue to hatch out. 

Transplanting many of the early sown flowers is now 
in order. Select acloudy day before a rain, if possible, 
and take up plenty of earth, carefully, with the roots, 
using the trowel, and the plant will receive very little 
check. If done in dry weather, water free|y, both before 
and after the operation ; the evening is the best time. 

Verbenas and Petunias now make a fine show if a good 
collection was put out Jast month. They may still be 
planted, ff. By pegging down the verbena, a large mass 
or mat can be formed from a single plant. 

Water trees and flowers recently transplanted, if the 
month prove dry. Nature's own showers are best, how- 
ever, and a good stirring of the soil to help draw mois- 
ture from below, and retain that which falls upon the sur- 
face, will usually answer all purposes, except for trans- 
planted shrubs, trees, and flowers, or for newly turfed 
edgings. 

Green and Hot-Houses. 


These have mainly been emptied of their plants, which 
now grace the flower borders. In extensive collections, 
the more tender plants are better managed in than out of 
the house, and on that account are still kept upon the 
shelves. They now require abundance of air and plenty 
of water. The upper ventilators should be kept open 
during fair weather. Opening both upper and lower 
would dry the atmosphere too rapidly. Look well to the 
pots which have been set in the yard with their contents 
undisturbed. See that they are shielded from high winds, 
and watered as needed. 

Azaleas are now ynaking a rapid growth, and need abun- 
dance of water, and some pinching in. 

Bud, m, 1, oranges, lemons, citrons, shaddocks, etc. 

Camellias do quite as well in the open border, to which 
they may be carried, ff. If retained on the shelves in the 
house, water and syringe often. Watch for and check 
the approach of insects. Cut back to a bushy well formed 
head. 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums, Myrtles, Hydrargeas, 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, etc., may be made and potted, f,m. 

Geraniums are in full flower, and should be watered 
freely. Inscrt cuttings and make layers to increase the 
stock of desirable kinds. 

Grapes—The early houses will now be ripening their 
fruit, and the syringing overhead must be omitted. Some 
of the later crops need a further thinning, while others, 
with little forcing, are only in flower. Pinch back bear- 
ing shoots to three leaves, at most, beyond the bunches, 
and rub off superfluous shoots. Air freely, and water as 
required. 

‘Layer and Inarch woody and other plants which do not 
root readily from cuttings. 

Potting— Many of the rapidly growing plants will now 
require more room, and should be transferred to pots of a 
larger size. Have a good supply of properly prepared 
potting soil at all times in readiness. Two parts leaf 
mold or well decomposed muck, one part garden loam, 
one part fine sand, and one part finely pulverized and 
well rotted manure, make a good soil for potted plants. 

Seedlings of sufficient size, should be transplanted either 
to sma!l pots or set in the open borders. 

*Verbenas and Petunias—Make early preparation to in- 
crease the supply of young plants by layering and putting 
in cuttings for in-door blooming next Winter. 

Water—Give as may be wanted. A little may be neces- 
sary night and morning upon plants in small pots in a dry 
atmosphere. Examine after rains to see if drainage is 
perfect. 

Apiary in June. 
BY M, QUINBY. 

June is the swarming month of the season. Any one 
' wishing to increase his colonies to the utmost, must se- 
cure at least one swarm from each stock that is sufficient- 
ly strong Occasionally a good stock will exhibit all the 
indications of swarming, and yet refuse to leave ; if itis 
determined to make the most of such by artificial swarin- 

ing, do it now, otherwise, the chances of rearing a queen 
are greatly diminished, If done at the right season, with 





proper precautions, there are some advantages over nat- 
ural swarming; yet the trouble of making euch, is often 
a little more than the hiving of a regular swarm. In ar- 
tificial swarming, as the old queen is to go with the swarm, 
it is well to give the old stock from which she is taken, 
a finished queen-cell, that a young queen may take the 
place of the old one, and as little time as possible be lost 
in breeding. 

Within a week after a first swarm has issued from 
a stock, examine it and see if a sealed queen-cell can 
be had. As long as such cells may be obtained, it 
will generally do to operate. The bees may be kept 
quiet by the means mentioned last month. Just before 
dark, is perhaps a little better time to operate, than in 
the morning. Ifit be a common hive, and the bees are 
outside, raise it carefully without any jar, and set it on 
small blocks; sprinkle the bees moderately with water, 
and gently disturb them with a small stick until they all 
enter the hive. Have ready to receive the bees a hive 
that has a bottom very nearly the size of the old one. Turn 
the full one bottom up, and set the empty one over; stop 
all openings that will allow a bee to pass, with rags or pa- 
per. Rapontheiower hive witha stick or hammer a 
few times, lightly, but enough to arouse them thoroughly, 
and then leave them quiet about five minutes, for the 
bees to fill themselves with honey. Now beat the hive 
eight or ten minutes, not striking hard enough at any time 
to detach the combs. By this time, the bees will have 
lost all disposition to sting, and the upper hive may be 
raised to inspect progress. When about two thirds are 
up, they are right. Setthe new colony on the stand for 
fifteen or twenty minutes; if the queen is there—as she 
will be nine times in ten—the bees will be quiet, other- 
wise, uneasy and running about in search of her, when it 
will be necessary to drive again, using for the purpose 
another hive. 

If both hives are of one color, set the old one about 
two feet in front of its former stand; if of different 
colors, a little more distant. Should there be room on 
each side of the old stand to set them, let each be about 
eighteen inches from it. Before turning over the old 
hive, ascertain if possible, if it contains any finished or 
nearly completed queen celis—this is a convenient time, 
while but few bees are in the way—if such cells are not 
there, it will be necessary to introduce one obtained from 
another hive. It may be put in now, at the bottom, or the 
next morning at the top—opening a hole for the purpose. 

There is much risk in depending on the bees rearing a 
queen, especially if they have none started, and it is near 
the end of the swarming season. They will sometimes 
destroy a cell that is given them, in which case it will be 
necessary tosupply another. With the movable frames, 
the middie of the day is preferable for operating, as fewer 
bees are in the way when looking for the queen. Look 
for her on each comb as it is taken out, and when found, 
put the frame containing her with the bees on it, in the 
new hive, and set this on the old stand. If no well ad- 
vanced queen cells are found on any of the combs, put 
one in the hive somewhere, as befcre directed, then re- 
move the hive to any convenient place, away from the 
old stand. The bees returning to the old stand, will 
form the new colony, and enough will remain ‘in the old 
stock, to keep that in good condition. 

When the season is a very good one for honey, 
bees in the common hive are quite apt to swarm too much. 
Second swarins the last of the month, are seldom of much 
advantage—with the movable combs they may be kept 
back. Five or six days after the first issue, open the 
hive, and cut out all the queen cells butone. When two 
second swarms are united, they are about equal in number 
with one of the first. Third swarms are ordinarily half as 
large as the second, and should be returned to the parent 
stock when practicable, (for directions, see Apiary for 
June 1659,) if not, try and unite with others, till you get 
a strong colony—one such is worth half a dozen weak 
ones. Where there are many old stocks, it would be well 
enough to save three or four queens, with a few hundred 
workers with each, to sipply colonies that will be desti- 
tute after it is too late to obtain cells. When a queen is 
lost from an old stock, it usually happens two or three 
weeks after the first swarm ; with young swarms it oc- 
curs in from one toten days, and generally with those 
that are accompanied with young queens. It is nearly 
always manifested the next morning afterward, by the 
uneasiness of the bees: they will be seen running about 
while others are quiet. In such cases, a queen, or a cell 
containing one, introduced, will make all right ... Boxes 
for surplus honey should now be put on all hives where 
the bees are crowded. Pieces of clean white comb fast- 
ened inthe top of each box with melted wax, are very 
important. Ifplenty is on hand, let these pieces be large, 
but divide it if necessary, to supply all. If old colonies 
can be induced to commence in the boxes befure they 
swarm, they are quite sure to continue afterwards, and 
often fill them under circumstances wher. they would not 
make a beginning....In putting on and taking off boxes, 
tobacco smoke will keep the bees quiet with the least 





trouble.... New swarms, when very large, unless near the 
end of the season, may receive the boxes immediately on 
being hived. With those of ordinary size, itis as well 
to wait three or four days, or until just before the hive is 
full....Glass boxes, which are the best for market, must 
have an outer cover to shut out the light; but for those of 
wood, only a shelter from the rain and sun is necessary.. 
If any old stocks, (by this term I mean any that have 
been wintered) do not increase as they should, ascertain 
the reason. If they have no Queen, give them a small 
swarm with one; if diseased brood is found, drive out the 
bees to begin anew. Keep all honey that such hives con- 
tain, from being taken by other bees....Remove all 
combs from the Apiary that have not bees enough to pro- 
tect them from the moth....Any combs to be saved for 
future use, may be smoked with brimstone occasionally, 
to destroy the moth worm.’ 
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Moving an Asparagus Bed—Splendid 
Asparagus, 
ie a el 

There is nothing produced in our garden which 
we would not sooner part with than our aspara- 
gus. We have had a fine old bed which has 
yielded a daily abundance for our table, and some 
to spare. But in changing our grounds the pres- 
ent season, this favorite bed chanced to be right 
where we wanted a magnolia tree ona new 
lawn. We hesitated long about disturbing it, as 
it had just commenced giving the usual supply. 
But we finally decided to dispense with its use 
for this season, as we supposed. Accordingly, 
on the 10th of May, we laid out a new bed, 15 by 
30 feet, cutting deep wide trenches across it, and 
scattering in a liberal supply of crushed bones for 
a permanent manure, with a small addition of 
bone sawdust for immediate effect. The old bed 
was then thoroughly watered, and the earth taken 
up in masses of a peck, to a half bushel or more, 
each mass containing a cluster of roots. These 
clusters were transferred to the trenches, and 
again watered, and eaith filled in around them. 
The very next day new shoots began to appear, 
and now (May 17th) the new bed is yielding just 
about as good a supply as before the change of 
location—to our no small surprise and gratifica- 
tion. 

We thought we had as good asparagus as any 
one—the real “giant * kind, made so by good 
soil and plenty of manure—but we must own up 
beat. The evening of the very day we moved 
our bed, as if in anticipation of our necessities, 
Mr. Henry J. Smith, of Richmond, Va., sent us 
in by express, (charges all paid,) a large bucket 
filled with bunches of the fines® asparagus we 
have ever seen, The stalks, 8 to 10 inches in 
length, and 3 to 3% inches in circumference, were 
blanched white, and were so tender and brittle, 
that they would hardly support their own weight, 
when lifted by one end. They were crisp, clear 
to the bottom end. ‘The bunches were wrapped 
in dampened muslin, and holes were bored in the 
bucket lid to admit air. Though they were three 
days in reaching our country residence, they were 
in excellent order, save a little sourness of some 
of the stalks, which was entirely removed by 
adding a trifle of soda to the cooking water. Mr. 
Smith will lay us under still greater obligations, if 
he will describe to our readers his method of 
producing such asparagus, 








What to Plant in Vacant Spots. 
Se clipsiat 

In a well assorted garden, very little ground 
will be left unoccupied throughout the whole seu- 
son, As one crop is gathered another will take 
its place, and where poor seeds, insects, or other 
mishaps have left vacancies, the wide-awake 
gardener will be up and at work to fill them be- 
fore the weeds have taken possess n. It is de- 
sirable to secure a succession of some varieties, 
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as lettuce, radishes, peas, corn, ete. For part of 
these we must leave the space free until the 
proper time of planting; others may be dropped 
here and there as earlier sorts are gathered. 

We may yet get a late crop of Early Kidney or 
even Lima beans by putting them in at once. 
The latter need not be lost if they should not ful- 
ly ripen in the Fall; picked off while yet green 
andydried in an open loft, they will furnish a fine 
relish fur a cold winter’s day. Melons and squash- 
es may still be planted and if stimulated to rapid 
growth by poultry droppings or guano, and short- 
ened in to favor the growth of fruit, many good 
specimens can be gathered. It will be well in 
such cases to take off the later setting fruit which 
has little prospect of ripening; the strength of 
the vine will go to improve what is left. 

Cucumbers for pickles need not be planted un- 
til from the 10th to the 20thofthemonth. They 
will have abundant time to reach the proper size 
before frost closes the season. The insects will 
find their tender. shoots greatly preferable to the 
fibrous leaves and vines of older plants; they 
must be carefully watched, 

Peas put in now will be less liable to attack 
from the weevil which earlier in the season de- 
posits its eggs in the young fruit. It is well to 
reserve the principal crop to be planted about 
this time. 

If pains were taken to securea a patch of very 
early potatoes as recommended in the Agricultur- 
ist for March, they will be ready for the table 
during this month, Corn for late use may be 
planted, or cabbages set out between the rows 
now ; they will have room enough until the pota- 
toes are dug, and be ready to occupy the ground 
left by that crop. Cabbages will also come in 
well where the spinach sown last Fall, has grown 
too large for the table; enough of the latter 
should be left for seed. 

Beets are still in season for late sewings, and 
if started at once will be available for Summer 
use. The middle or last of the month is the 
right time for putting in the Winter supply. Va- 
cant corners here and there if large enough for 
only a single beet will look better thus occupied, 
than left open, or filled with purslain or pigweed. 

Turnips will also occupy an important place, 
and may be put in from the first of June to the 
middle of July, or even later. 

ee 

Insects and Fruits—A Familiar Talk. 

‘eine 

[The following dialogue was furnished too late for its 
regular place on the inside sheet, and being important at 
this season, we insert it here, though out of place.—Ep.] 

Young Farmer.—Well, neighbor, Iam glad you 
happened here this morning. I have been awake 
an hour or more, thinking about going into rais- 
ing fruit more extensively, as I read an article 
last evening about the profits of the business, 
which seemed to make it very plain that it would 
pay better than anything else Ican do. But I 
have been looking at the dark side ofthe subject, 
and have hardly faith enough to plant another 
tree. There is no difficulty in getting and plant- 
ing fruit trees, and in making them grow well, 
and there is a good demand for all fruit that can 
be raised, at high prices ; but what’s the use of 
raising a crop for insecfs to destroy! When I 
bought this farm there were plenty of old trees 
upon it, but my plums are stung, and fall off when 
half ripe ; my apple, peach, and quince trees look 
sickly ; a blight curls the peach leaves; and the 
caterpillar nests cluster thickly in apple, pear, and 
cherry trees, alike. To get a perfect specimen of 
ripened fruit, is a rare thing. 

Qld. Orchardist—I can readily appreciate your 
difficulties, and vou are net alone in this respect. 





Many others who formerly produced abundant 
crops of fruit, are now discouraged. Time was 
when nature’s provisions for keeping noxious in- 
sects in check were amply sufficient to make fruit- 
growing an easy matter. The insects were ap- 
pointed to kéep in check a too luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; and birds were provided to keep the insects 
themselves within due limits. But the balance 
has been destroyed; the birds have been in a 
measure annihilated, and the insects have gone 
on multiplying until they now hold almost undis- 
puted sway. Still we can resort to other reme- 
dies, and by a continued warfare with the destroy- 
ers, we can greatly lessen. their ravages. I. yet 
find fruit-growing feasible and profitable, and an 
annual return of good apples, fine plums, cherries, 
peaches, and quinces, rewards all the care and 
labor required to obtain them, 

Young Farmer.—I am glad to get a word of en- 
couragement ; I love fruits, and I would ask no 
more pleasant business than fruit growing if I 
could by any amount of labor succeed. Let us 
walk out among my trees while waiting for 
breakfast...... See that fine old apple tree. 
Away in the top are two caterpillar nests from 
which there will come forth an army of insects 
to riddle the leaves, and leave the tree as bare of 
foliage as if it had stood in a burning brush heap. 
This hasbeen the case for years past, and the 
apples, deprived of the shade and nourishment of 
the leaves, have been sickly, sorry looking, half- 
grown specimens. I have pulled down the nests, 
and have shot them to pieces with guns charged 
with powder only, but the caterpiilars build them 
again, as fast as I can destroy them. 

Old Orchardist.—You have probably done this 
too late in the day. During 
Spring, the caterpillars gather in 
these nests at night, and do not 
leave them inthe morning until 
the dew is off, and then they scat- 
ter over the leaves, and are safe 
while you pull down their house, 
which they at once rebuild. You 
should destroy the nests as soon 
as they appeared in Spring, and 
this should be done early in the 
morning. It is the early man as 
well as the “early bird that 
catches the worm.’”’ To remove 
these nests [ use a spiral brush, 
of which here is a sketch (fig. 1). 
It is simply bristles twisted be- 
tween wires, and can be bought 
ready made at the agricultural or 
brush stores for a small sum. 
This I tie upon the end of a pole, 
and twist it into the nests and 
pull them down and burn them. 
By following up this work care- 
fully for afew mornings in Spring, 
I have succeeded in destroying 
nests of the caterpillar tribe, and should have 
been rid of the pests long since, but from the fact 
that a neighbor of mine raises them in his trees, 
and a colony annually emigrates to my orchard. 

Young Farmer.—I will send for one of these 
brushes, or make one, at once, and try your 
early-in-the-morning treatment. But what have 
you to say ofthis cherry tree just bere, and that 
pear tree there. There are no caterpillar nests 
visible, and yet their leaves are riddled to skele- 
tons, much like those shown in the April number 
ofthe American Agriculiurist? My rose bushes 
are similarly affected. 

Old Orchardist.—I am afraid you are not a care- 
ful, close observer, or you would have found upon 
these leaves thousands of the little slugs or small 








green worms, tapering all the way from the head 
to the tail. There are several varieties of these, 
resembling each other enough to be cousins at 
least, and these do the mischief you refer ‘to 
You must make their habitations unhealthy for 
them, by tying a small muslin bag to.the end of a 
pole having previously filled it with ashes or 
slaked lime. Shake this over the plants until 
they are well dusted and the slugs will ** quit or 
die.” Or you may treat them to a shower-bath 
thus: Dissolve a pound of whale oil soap, (whieh, 
will cost but a few pennies) in about six gallons 
of water. Throw this upon the leaves, under 
and over, with a hand syringe or garden engine. 
This will destroy, the first brood, A, week or 80 
after, another brood will be hatched, : and these 
must be destroyed in like manner. A few appli- 
cations of this kind, either the ashes” or lime dust, 
or the whale oil soap, will dispatch the slugs and 
their progeny. 

Young Farmer.—lI will try it; the @6st and la- 
bor are nothing compared to the benefit, if I can 
get rid of their trouble. But how about the 
plums! I have a fine crop 
started as you see, yet judging 
from the experience of the 
past two years, I shall not have 
a perfect ripe plum. _ 

Old Orchardist.—Here, look 
at this specimen and you will 
see the “turk” himself—this 
little brownish bug—curculio 
they call him—that you have 

: perhaps not seen before he- 
Fig. 2. cause you did not look sharply 
after him. He is atroublesome 
fellow at best, and so troublesome that a score or 
hundred men have set their wits to work to 
compass his destruction. We have had all sorts 
of remedies and nostrutfis proposed, patented and 
unpatented, public and secret,sure cures—but most 
if not all of them are unavailing. I have found 
nothing so effectual ase the lime or ashes - dust 
bag used frequently about the time the fruit sets, 
and until the plums are of considerable size, 
and the skin hard—say when the fruit is two- 
thirds grown. The dusting should be done in the 
morning, when the tree is wet with dew, and two 
or three times a week. You will thus get a fair 
crop of perfect fruit, worth much more than the 
trouble it costs. Some have found the whale-oil 
soap beneficial, applied two or three times a week 
as recommended for the dusting. You might try 
this on a tree or two and note the results. I have 
been satisfied with the dusting. As you have a 
large stock of cureulios, I would advise you to 
try both ; that is dust the trees once or more a 
week, and treat them to soap about as often, say 
three days after each dusting. 

Young Farmer.—Over here are some recently 
planted apple and pear trees, whose trunks and 
larger limbs have not a bright healthful look ; 
what is the trouble with them? Neighbor L. says 
I manured them too much. 

Old Orchardist.—Look caretully at the bark, 
and you will see whitish specks or scales. There 
are a few large ones remaining fror last year, 
but most of them have fallen off. I will raise one 
of the old ones with the point of my knife, and 
let you look on the under side with my pocket 
microscope. You see quite a mountain heap of 
eggs under each seale. You perhaps see one or 
more insects high hatched. These are the 
eggs of the “ scale” or “ bark-louse,” but most 
of them have hatched out, and the seis mcm 
are the young insects. | 
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take off these “scales.” ‘To save the hands, a 
swab or mop may be used. All these operations 
take time and care, but “ without pains there are 
no gains,” and I have found nothing to pay better 
than the time I thus expend upon my trees. 

Young Farmer.—I confess I have been a super- 
ficial observer. I have not looked closely to 
these matters, and until this morning have not 
examined the insects themselves. I shall take a 
new start; and I hope by next year to have trees 
Worth showing. 

Old Orchardist.—There is one other enemy to 
be feared, and against which it is well to exercise 
a little forethought. It is rather early just now, 
but by the middle of June, if you.come into the 
orchard at dusk, or during a moonlight night, you 
will see pretty brown millers flitting about among 
the apple and pear trees. These are the parents 
of the worms found in the fruit, The millers de- 
posit their eggs upon the tender fruit, where they 
soon hatch, and the little worms enter the apples 
or pears, causing them to fall prematurely. Sev- 
eral methods have been devised for entrapping 
the parent millers. Advantage is taken of their 
night flying habits, and bonfires are sometimes 
built to attract and consume them. Flambeaux 
made by winding tarred rags upon sticks, will 
burn for a long time when placed in the orchard 
and lighted. A burning lantern may be suspend- 
ed in the tree, and a vessel of soap and water, or 
sweetened water made secure beneath it. The 
insects strike the lantern and fall into the water, 
or are even attracted by the sweets. A late con- 
trivance, is to cover an upright square or round 
surface of wood or tin with phosphorus, which 
shining in the dark, attracts the night insects. A 
vessel of sweetened water is secured below it to 
catch those that fall, or to entrap them when 
drinking. A broad flat top sheds the rain. By 
pursuing one or all of these methods, wormy ap- 
ples will be scarce next Fall. 

We must pay our respects to the dorers before 
going. The old worms quite likely have left the 
trees, but it is well to dig into their holes, close 
to the ground, and destroy any remaining. Our 
chief aim, however, should be directed towards 
preventing farther attacks. The last of this month, 
or early in July is the season chosen by the winged 
insect to deposit eggs. She usually selects nice 
young trees and lays her eggs upon the bark near 
the roots. By removing an inch of soil and tying 
some stiff paper—tarred if convenient—for a foot 
or more up the body, replacing the earth after- 
ward, the beetle will usually go elsewhere to de- 
posit her eggs. 
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Death on Bugs. 


pile SS 

These lively fellows are abroad enjoying them- 
selves these pleasant June mornings. If they 
only had a grain of discretion, and would feast 
on dock and burdock, we should be content to 
see them thrive. But unfortunately they are 
epicures, and delight in squash, cucumber, and 
melon vines. And the finer and more delicate the 
variety, the more intent they are upon devouring 
it alive. Nothing is so savory to them as the 
Boston Marrow, and the Hubbard squash. They 
will feed upon the fat of the land while they are 
above ground. 

How to put them under and keep them there, 
that’s the question? They have more than a 
ghost’s propensity to rise, and unless great vigi- 
lance is exercised, they will cut off the squashes 
and melons. The period of peril to these vines 
only lasts about ten days, and if they can be 
guarded for this time, they will take care of 
themselves. A box with a glass over the top, or 





a thin piece of muslin is a perfect safeguard, and 
some start all these plants in boxes, and keep 
them there until they get the start of the bugs. 
But this is quite too much trouble for most culti- 
vators who do not keep a professional gardener. 

Others appeal forcibly to the instincts of the 
great bug family, and surround the plants with a 
cordon of anti-bug odors, that puts them ta flight. 
This is a legitimate warfare, thwarting brute in- 
stinct with human cunning. A fayorite ap- 
plication near the shore, is clams, or any other 
cheap fish or offal put upon the surface of the 
hill. A great advantage of this application is, 
that it is a good manure for the plants, and gives 
them a start after it has started the bugs. 

Other experienced gardeners save their vines 
by an application of Peruvian guano and plaster, 
one part of the former to three of the latter. It 
is put upon the leaves, top and bottom, with a 
dredging box, and sprinkled upon the ground. An 
application should be made to the leaves after 
every rain. This also is a good fertilizer for the 
plants. 

Others resort to compounds that appeal to the 
taste rather than the olfactories of the bug fami- 
ly. If he will eat and drink of the juices of these 
plants, they give him a bitter dose in the shape 
of quassia, steeped in hot water for a day or two. 
The quassia tea is applied every morning, or 
evening, until the plants are out of danger. We 
have tried this with favorable results. Ashes and 
soot are more common applications, and are ina 
measure efficacious. The trouble with these 
remedies is, that they are not applied ofien and 
thoroughly enough. Ashes will not protect the 
plants after they are washed off by the rain. 

Whatever remedies are used, it will be neces- 
sary for the gardener to visit these plants two or 
three times a day while they are in peril. Ex- 
amine the plants closely, and apply the thumb 
and finger to all bugs that have not been reached 
by other methods. This is the final argument, 
and leaves the plants, masters of the field. 


_—_ s+ —_= 
Destroying Cut Worms. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

A few years since, I destroyed cut worms from 
a field of corn, after a method somewhat similar 
to the one mentioned in the last Agriculturist. I 
hitched a horse to the forward wheels of a light 
wagon, then took two rake handles, cut them just 
four inches longer than the diameter of the 
wheels, and tied them across the wheels, so that 
when I drove over the field, there would be a 
smooth track made by the impression of the 
wheel for the worms to travel in, and a succes- 
sion of little pits for them to fall into, made by 
the projecting rake handles. The next morning, 
on going over the ground, I found I had caught 
thousands in the pits. They all died in the sun 
before noon. If it had rained, the earth would 
have fallen upoh them, and they would have lived. 
I think five to eight inches too deep; one and a 


half or two inches is the proper depth. 
Newport Co., R. I. J.E. MACOMBER. 


$e $e 
Gas Tar upon Fruit Trees—Caution. 
—e—- 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

I wish to caution your readers against the 
use of coal or gas tar upon the trunks of fruit 
trees. I have often seen it recommended in the 
various periodicals as a preventive of the attacks 
of the borer, and mice. I used it myself to pre- 
vent mice gnawing the bark, and know the reme- 
dy is as bad, if not worse, than the vermin. It 
kept off the mice, but the tar became so hard, 








that I was obliged to slit it down to give room for 
the tree to grow. My attention was called to this 
by secing what you wrote on page 121, April 
Agriculturist, where I observe you advise against 
applying tar directly to the tree 

Lincoln Co., C. W. JAMES TAYLOR. 
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Scientific and Practical Talks About 
Manures.....V, - 
saIRE 
(Continued from page 107.) 

From the facts and theories stated in our dis- 
cussion thus far, we may now lay down as gene- 
ral rules; 1, All organic substances (that is, 
those of animal or vegetable origin,) have more 
or less value as fertilizers for crops. Even al- 
lowing that mineral salts are necessary, they are 
supplied by the various organic manures added 
to the soil, 3. These organic substances are 
valuable as fertilizers in proportion to the amount 
of ammonia or nitrogen they contain. 

We may therefore reckon as manures: straw, 
leaves, hay, roots (including muck or black earth 
containing decayed fibres of roots, ete.,) solid or 
liquid animal droppings, flesh, unburned bones, in 
short, everything that has formed a part of the 
organic structure of vegetable or animal growth. 
Every thing of this kind, produced, or - found 
on the farm, should be carefally husbanded and 
applied to the soil. No cultivator desiring and 
deserving success, should allow a single pound of 
such materials to go to waste. It is much more 
economical to gather from the forest the leaves 
that lie thickly strewn upon the ground, and rot 
them in the compost heap for manure, than to 
buy the best fertilizers, or what is worse, put up 
with halfacrop. It is far more profitable to 
gather sods, or black earth from the swamp or 
low land, and rot it with the manure heap, or 
with lime or ashes, than to buy even bone-dust or 
Peruvian guano. No cultivator can afford to buy 
fertilizers, while he has unused barn-yard ma- 
nure, poultry droppings, or human excrements, 
or while a dark stream of water charged with the 
essence of his manure heap, is flowing off into a 
guiley, or upon a plot of ground where it is not 
needed. It is more profitable to cart earth into 
the yard to absorb this wasting liquid, and cart 
it out to be spread upon the field, than to buy at 
a distant mnarket, at half the price now asked 
for them, any of the various articles sold as fer- 
tilizers— When all these home supplies ure look- 
ed after, and properly used, then it will usually 
pay to buy in addition, some such fertilizer as 
pure Peruvian guano, cr pure bone meal (not the 
compound of plaster or lime and bones, too often 
sold as pure bone dust.) 

The comparative value of most of the. home- 
produced fertilizers has already been indicated. 
We value them in about the following order : 
Solid human excrements, poultry droppings, 
sheep dung, horse droppings, cow manure, leaves, 
muck, etc. Unburned bones and urine might be 
placed first on the list, but bones can not well be 
used, except for fruit trees, without first grinding 
or dissolving them, which is not always practi- 
cable ; and urine is usually absorbed, or should 
be, in the mass of manure and litter. Poultry 
droppings are increased in value, by the fact that 
the solid and liquid excrements are voided to- 
gether in a solid or semi-solid mass. 

The coarser straws of wheat, rye, barley, etc., 
are mainly woody carbonaceous substances, yet 
they contain some nitrogen, and they serve ad- 
mirably to absorb the fluids from’ the animal 
droppings ; and when mingled in a partially rot- 
ted state with the soil, they furnish additional 
carbonic acid directly to the roots of plants, 
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while by their decay they leave heavy soils open 
and porous, which is of decided advantage to 
growing crops. Nearly the same remarks apply 
to leaves, and muck or swamp mud. These 
substances contain an appreciable amount of ni- 
trogen, and being usually abundant and cheaply 
obtained, their free use is profitable both for their 
nitrogen, and as ameliorators or looseners of the 
soil, thus improving its mechanical condition. 


Probably the cheapest way of manuring, is the 
plowing in of green crops, especially clover. 
Clover plants gather from the air a large 2mount 
of nitrogen, and when plowed under, this is ad- 
ded to the soil. Our almost invariable prescrip- 
tion for a poor soil would be: manure it enough 
to bear a crop of clover, and theft plow this _ in, 
and sow to wheat or rye, or plant to corn. 
If so poor that it will not produce clover, even 
with manure, then plow under something that it 
will bear, such as rye, buckwheat, or other crop. 
Keep plowing in such crops until you cap get a 
growth of clover; then turn this under, and the soil 
will bear almost any crop you desire. Whether 
it be clover, or any other crop, let it grow until 
near the full flowering season, and then turn un- 
der as large a mass as possible. It does not pay 
to pasture down the crop, until little else than 
roots and stubble are left, but get the largest, 
fullest growth possible, and let it all go under the 
surface, as so much capital invested for future 
returns. We speak of poor land especially, On 
a moderately good loam, we have pastured down 
once in the Spring, and when a second fair 
growth was obtained, say towards the end of 
June, we have turned that deeply under, har- 
rowed the surface in August, 4nd then given 
it a thorough harrowing and cross-harrowing 
early in September, and sowed on the wheat, 
without a second plowing to distribute the sods. 
The results have been good, but usually on poor 
soils it has paid best to keep cattle off entirely, 
and turn under the whole growth about the time 
the clover came into full bloom.* 

Shall coarse manures be applied whole, or be first 
composted ?—This is a question frequently asked, 
and one much discussed by cultivators, By com- 
posting is meant the heaping together and fer- 
mentation of the manures, until they are partially 
or thoroughly rotted. Owing tothe loss of a part 
of the matter during fermentation, as manures 
are usually composted, (that is, left carelessly in 
heaps about the yard, exposed to sun, and wash- 
ing away by rains,) we were formerly much in 
favor of applying them without composting, ex- 
cept in special cases; but the more we have 
studied the subject, and gathered the results of 
experiments, the more strongly are we im- 
pressed with the value of a thorough composting, 
where it is properly done. When to be applied 
to a heavy and compact soil, which is of com- 
paratively good quality, it is well to use uncom- 
posted coarse manure, to render it less compact; 
but for general use, the more thoroughly the ma- 
nures are rotted, and made ready for thorough 
mingling with the soil, the better; provided al- 
ways, that the composting be properly done. 

Composting, or rotting of manures, should, so 
far as possible, be always done under cover. The 
amount of rain falling annually upon the earth, 
is large enough to cover the whole with water to 
the depth of an ordinary barrel. In other words, 
if a field were covered with empty barrels, the 
amount of rain and snow falling during a year, 
would suffice to fill all the barrels, Any one can 


* We wish a score or more of persons, whose letters 
are now on our desk, would take the above as our ** pre- 
scription” for the poor fields, upon the treatment of which 
they ask our advice. We can suggest nothing better. 





judge of the effect upon a manure yard, of coyer- 
ing it with barrels full of water, and then pouring 
these all out upon the manure, A large amount 
of the richest portions of the manure would of 
course be washed away. But this, in a de- 
gree, is just what is taking place in most of the 
yards in the country. The manure is left where 
the rains wash out the best portions. In very 
many instances the case is still worse. The ma- 
nures are not only washed by the rain falling na- 
turally upon them, but they are also treated to 
the water from the eaves of the barns or stables. 
In perhaps five out of six cases, horse-stable 
manures are thrown out of a side window, and 
it is a matter of chance, if rain from the eaves 
does not fall directly upon the heap. Manures 
should always be thrown together in a compact 

heap under cover. If no better cover is at hand, 

a few boards thrown over, to shed off the bulk of 
the falling rain, will answer very well. The sur- 

face of the heap should always be kept moist, as 

this will prevent the escape of ammonia, which 

is retained by moisture, unless in excessive quan- 

tity. The recent experiments of Dr. Velcker 

show pretty clearly that there is less loss hy 

evaporation, than was formerly supposed, both 

when manures are fermenting in a heap, and 

when they are spread upon the surface of the 

soil uncovered. 

It is always better, however, to keep a manure 
heap covered with a bed of soil, or, what is still 
better, with muck or sods. ‘These absorb all the 
escaping gases, and are themselves enriched. It 
is profitable to mingle with all manures just as 
much muck, or Jeaves, or sods, or surface soil, as 
can be added without stopping fermentation. 
Horse manure will bear a large addition. Cow 
and hog manure ferment less easily, and there- 
fore bear a less proportion of unfermentable ma- 
terial added. 

No lime or ashes, or other alkali, should ever 
be added to the manure heap. These produce 
too rapid decomposition, and set at liberty the 
most valuable portion, the ammonia, and it is 
lost. There may be an exception, as when the 
manures are desired for immediate use, in which 
case lime or ashes may be added, provided, plen- 
ty of moist muck or soil, containing no lime or 
ashes, is placed upon and around the heap 
to absorb escaping gases. Where muck is to 
be used with manure, it is well to mix it with 
ashes or lime by itself, and let it lie for a time 
before adding it to the manure heap. 
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Look out for a short Hay Crop. 


Coie 

The extraordinary dry weather for a month 
past has not been favorable toa heavy growth 
of grass, and the prospect is not now very good 
for an abundant supply of hay. The prudent far- 
mer will save all the mowing ground he can, by 
providing other feed for his stock. Nothing is 
better for stock, than a good lot of corn, sown 
thickly in drills, to be cut up and fed green. Aside 
from saving the meadow, there is great economy 
in having a mass of green, succulent food for all 
kinds of stock during the season of dry, short 
pasturage in the later Summer. It is well to set 
apart a field, and sow corn, or millet, on separate 
portions of it, at successive intervals of 8 to 12 
days, This will keep up a continuous supply of 
green food. If there is an excess, all the bet- 
ter, for what remains when good Fall pasturage 
comes on, may be cut and dried for Winter. In- 
deed, there should be a quantity grown for this 
very purpose, which will aid in making up any 
deficiency of hay. 





a 
Try the Hay Caps. 
—a 
The first man that ventured to wear an um- 
brella, was hooted through the streets of Lon- 
don, and those who introduced the use of hay 
caps, encountered almost as much ridicule. 
But they haye continued to win their way 
each season; those who have tried them, as- 
sure us af their great benefit. The damage pre- 
yented during a single storm has in many in- 
stances more than repaid the first cost. Now 
is the time to provide them, before the hurry 
of haying and harvest, leaves na leisure for any 
business away from the farm. 
oe 
Plant Corn in June. 
+ 

The weather has been so dry and favorable for 
field work, that most persons had ample time to 
put in all desirable crops. The indiggtions are 
that the season will be more favorahlé’ for corn, 
than for grass and oats, which can not bear the 
heat and drouth so well. It may therefore not 
come amiss, to get in an extra acre or two of 
corn, and thig can be done well in the first week 
of June. We have seen many a good crop of this 
grain planted as late as June 6th to 10th. When 
the seed is put into 4 warm soil, it stdrts quickly 
and grows rapidly, and not untrequently over- 
takes that planted a month earlier. The prospect 
ahead now appears favorable for “good times” 
again. Let every one helpon the country, and 
himself, by planting ‘! one acre ” more this month. 





Lone Waite Frencu Turniep.—This turnip 
we esteem more highly than any other for table 
use all through the year, or until new early tur- 
nips are produced. We have distributed among 
our readers more than a fourth of a tun of it, and 
the general verdict is in its favor, though some 
have not found it to grow well. It may be sown 
as late as the first week ip August, and with’a 
favorable Autumn, a good crop will be usually 
obtained. Judging, however, from our own ex- 
perience, we think it best to sow the first of 
June for Fall and early Winter use ; and in the 
last of June and first of July for later Winter and 
Spring cooking and feeding. The seed is still on 
our premium list, as noticed on another page. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
Hints on Selling Produce and Bargain 
Making. 
—-o-- 

The successful farmer must be a good business 
man. It isnot enough that he can raise a hundred 
bushels of corn per acre ; he should know when 
and how to sell it, and how to make sure of his 
money. It is observed of some men, that they 
always hit just the right time to sell, when prices 
are at the topmost notch, and that they are equal- 
ly fortunate in buying, the market seeming to go 
down for their especial accommodation. Some 
may be born with a gold spoon in their mouths, . 
but they are exceptions. Steady adherence td a 
few plain maxims has done more to secure com- 
petence to the fortunate, than all the “lucky 
stars” that ever shone. The following sugges- 
tions indicate a few of these principles. _ 

It is safe, as a rule, to sell when the market 
has settled to a steady price, rather than to wait 
with expectation of a fortunate rise. There are 
periods, when everything fluctuates. The opera- 
tions of speculators or other disturbing influences, 
cause a feverish anxiety among dealers, and 
prices change rapidly; but when the flurry is 
over, prices find the level which the relations of 
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supply and demand invariably fix. The man that 
waits for some such disturbing cause to raise the 
tide, that it may flood his’ pocket with a high 
price, will be quite as likely to wait a little too 
long, for the ebb of such currents is always rapid, 
and the reaction almost invariably brings a period 
of corresponding depression. After the bulk of the 
crops in the country is secured, and sufficient 
time has elapsed for dealers to learn the amount 
of supplies on hand, prices are usually steady, 
with a fair demand ; then it is safe to dispose of 
produce. An average of prices obtained for ten 
years under this system, will exceed what is re- 
ceived by those who wait for the highest rates. 

In his anxiety for returns above the market, the 
farmer is often tempted to sell on credit to un- 
reliable parties. If prices go up, he receives his 
pay, if they fall, the speculator “ breaks,” and the 
producer loses. The loss of a single crop in this 
way has cpippled many a man for years, If credit 
must be given, know your man, but sell for cash, 
if it be possible. The producer having waited 
months for his crop to yield, can ill afford to wait 
months longer for them to be turned into money. 

In making a bargain, nothing is gained by hig- 
ling, or setting a price above what is really ex- 
pected, and then falling by degrees to the requir- 
edsum. Let the seller inform himself of the 
real value of his commodity, fix his figure, an- 
nounce it at once, and not deviate from it. Buyers 
goon learn their man. They meet the chafferer 
with his own tactics, and usually with the advan- 
tage that it is less necessary for them to pur- 
chase, than for him to sell. Ifthey can beat him 
down a notch below the market, the bargain is 
made, otherwise they will at least wait until an- 
other time. But aman of one price—if he is 
reasonable in his expectations, saves his time, 
does not loose*hie self-respect by the»reflection, 
that he has overreached or been outdone by an- 
other—is applied to by those who are ready to pur- 
chase, and in the long run is better paid than he 
who “ uses many words in buying and selling.” 
The higgler is approached with caution, you feel 
that you must look out for him, you are not safe in 
believing his statements, for his practice tends to 
dishonesty ; you may go with all confidence to 
the fair dealer, knowing that his terms do not 
vary, and you can buy of him as favorably as the 
shrewdest speculator. 

In all contracts, a full and plain statement of 
terms in writing, is the best preventive of mis- 
understanding. The form is of less consequence 
than such a record of details as leaves the mean- 
ing clear and explicit. Ten drops of ink, rightly 
put on paper, may be worth many times ten dol- 
lars in ill feeling, or lawsuits and costs. 

There is a class of farmers who rely more on 
their powers of bargain making, than upon the 
productiveness of their soil. When others are 
plowing and planting, they are buying and selling 
oxen. They will leaye the cornfield unfinished 
for achance to trade horses, and a vendue will 
attract them from every other occupation. One 
of this class is usually known by the remarkable 
assortment of wagons, carts, and miscellaneous 
implements scattered about his premises, gene- 

‘ rally by the roadside; by the backwardness of 
his fields, the dilapidation of his fences, his 
breachy cattle, marauding hogs, balky horses, 
and complaints of hard times. Always ready 
for a “ trade,” his neighbors find him of service 
in relieving them of undesirable. stock, and his 
place becomes a kind of eddy, into which the rub- 
bish of the town is swept. But as such persons 
seldom read the Agriculturist, advice here would 
be wasted ; they are mentioned only as we would 


set up @ finger post with the inscription: « A 
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hard road to travel,” which is a sufficient caution 

to the wise to avoid it. Homespun. 
Berkshire Co., Mass. 
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We ought to be rich—we’ve had the assurance 
of it many times. Advertisements glittering with 
golden promises, have beguiled many a dollar from 
dur hard earned gains. Have we not invested in 
recipes, books, powders, pills, inventions, gift en- 
terprises, and western lands? Where is the pile 
we were to make by the “ Hunter’s Secret,” * The 
secret art of catching Fish,” “The Honey Re- 


cipe,” the tea plants, and Dourah Corn? We 


know where it isn’t. Although we have said 
little on the subject for som@ time past, we have 
not been idle, but have continued to follow up 
every avenue opened by the kind-hearted adver- 
tisers, hoping to find some way to wealth, by 
which not only we, but all our readers, could with 
one grand stroke, or at least, by a good many little 
strokes, make money—with what further success 


shall now appear. 
LNo 33.) 


7ANTED. Tue “Lirrte Money-mMaker.” 


The must salable article in the known world. Agents 
wanted everywhere. For particulars, directions,and sample, 
enclose four red stamps to . ‘ 

That looked a little suspicious. The Little 
money maker. Well, “little and often” fills the 
bucket; perhaps it’s all the more certain for com- 
ing by littles—at any rate, the stamps were sent; 
and here’s what came of it. Messrs, —— & Co. 
return us a sample of their self-sealing newspa- 
per envelope, worth perhaps a third of a cent, 
which they offer to sell us for $1 per hundred, 
and we are to make our “little money ” by re- 
tailing them at two cents each. They seem to 
be ashamed of the little operation, by which they 
make at least one red stamp, for they’say in their 
letter : 

‘““We have been forced to adopt a system of 
advertising, Which may seem at first glance to 
be an imposition, that is, requiring four stamps for 
a sample, but we return their equivalent on first 
order. We have done it for the reason that we 
are daily in receipt of letters from parties who 
write us merely out of curiosity, and with no in- 
tention of engagingdn the business, and to whom 
we are obliged to send circulars, pay postage, and 
in many cases write letters to no purpose what- 
ever, and we deem it no more than simple justice 
that they should pay us for time spent in such a 
manner.” 

To which we reply. Messrs. » had you 
advertised plainly what you had to sell, our cu- 
riosity would not have been excited, we should 
have saved twelve cents. However, it may be 
worth that amount for our readers, to know how 
little money can be made, by noticing any adver- 
tisement of this class. It appears by the extract 
quoted above, that other parties are paying 
Messrs. —— for exciting their curiosity, and 
spending time in gratifying it. 

(No. 34.] 
pEND YOUR OWN TIN WARE. A 


new and novel process, so simple that any person can 
mend all their old leaky tin ware, kettles, etc. Implements and 
materials, with full printed directions, seut to any address on 
receipt of 25cents, by 


The above appeared in the Country Gentleman 
a few weeks since, To be sure, not a great deal 
of money was promised, but then, a penny saved 
is a penny gained, and stopping leaks is one of 
the very first principles of economy. A soldering 
tool alone would cost fifty cents, to a dollar or 
more, and this man offers everything. necessary 
for a ‘‘ quarter,” and we concluded to invest. 

A letter soon returned, enclosing the necessary 
«implements, materials and directions,” to wit: 
a small piece of brass wire, flattened at one end, 
a small strip of sheet Jead, and about } oz. of salt- 
peter, we judge, by the appearance. They cost 
probably one cent, all told, and are worth for sol- 
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dering purposes exactly nothing, Accompanying 
the above was another letter from the same party, 
offering to sell us for thirty-seven cents a recipe 
for making hard and soft soap. Thank you for 
nothing at all, Mr. , you sold us once for 
25 cents, and we feel too cheap, to have the 
price raised so soon. 


(No. 35.] 


DEAR SiR: If you will give the following three months {n- 
sertion in your paper, among the general advertisements, where 
it may he seen to advantage, we will, on receipt of a copy, send 
to you by return mail the Engraving and also a Gift. Also after 
you receive the Engraving, please call the attention of your 
readers to the advertisement. Yours, truly, ——, —— 


MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS and his Crew. This Beautiful Engraving was 
‘designed by Rubens, one of the most celebrated artists that 
ever lived ; the cost of the original design and plate being over 
$8000, size 22 by 29 inches, 

SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
Fa) be given to the purchasers, For full particulars send fora 
fil. 
1 Cash. .$5000 | 1 Cash. .$1000 ] 5 Cash....$300] 10 Cash... $100 
1Cash.. 3000] 1Cash.. 500] 10 Gash... 300/10 Gash....” 50 
1Cash.. 2000} 1 Cash... 500] 10 Cash... 250] 1000 Cash. 5000 
1Cash.. 1500[4Cash.. 300]10Cash... 200] 2000 Cash. 5000 
- Together with a great variety of other valuable gifts, varying 
in value from 50c. to $25. 
. _Any person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 3-cent postage 
Stamps (to pay fur postage and roller) shall receive, by return ot 
mail. the magnificent engraving of Christopher Columbus, (and 
one of these valuable gifts as per bill.) Address all orders for 
bills or engravings to .—. 

This comes tous directly from the party en- 
gaged in the enterprise, and we very cheerfully 
give it an insertion. As space in the reading 
columns is worth more than three times as much 
as “among the general advertisements,” we ex- 
pect one insertion will secure us the engraving 
and a gift. Please send us the first one on the 
list, the $5000 cash. You do not state how the 
“« gifts” are to be distributed, and we take it for 
granted, we can have our choice.,..On second 
thought, we believe the above is a kind of lottery 
operation, in other words a gambling enterprise, 
or to speak more plainly, it is a trap to catch 
gulls, so, we dont expect the $5000—the adver- 
tisement you are welcome to. 

(No. 36,) 

“Dr” advertised for agents to make 
money fast. A reader in Tenfiéssee inquired as 
to particulars, and received a circular describing 
a wonderful book, price one dollar, which would 
give information on every subject mortals would 
like to know about, particularly those topics about 
which nothing can be known, such as the “secret 
power of charms, spells, incantations,’ and other 
nonsense ; how to bring a dead tree to iife; how 
to keep cattle from growing old ; how to change 
the color of the eyes, and hundreds of other ab- 
surdities. Our correspondent, thinking such a 
book would sell, sent his dollar for a specimen 
copy—and that’s the end of that story. The man 
was sold, the book was not. 

Numerous medical circulars have been received, 
many of them sent out from this City to distant 
points South and West, and returned by our sub- 
scribers for investigation. It would take all our 
time, space, and more patience than falls to the 
lot of any one man, to follow up these fellows in- 
dividually—it is not necessary. If an animal 











with sharp nose, yellow fur, and bushy tail, comes 


prowling around the hen roost, he is shot at once, 
without inquiring if he be the particular animal 
that has destroyed the poultry, it is enough that 
he isa fox. So when a medical circular is re- 
ceived, promising certain relief from all diseases 
whatsoever, or inviting you to send one or more 
dollars to an unknown party for medical advice, 
or for a wonderful herb, root, or other specific, 
call it a humbug, and save your dollar and your 
disappointment. There is one class of these 
medical circulars, of too delicate a nature fully 


to discuss here, that ought to consign their au-” 


thors to prison. Throw them in the fire as soon 
as they are received. Their statements are 
false, their purport wicked, their tendency ruin- 
ous. Let not their evil communications corrupt 


good manners. 
(To be continued as needed.) 
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A new Cheese. Press 


st Ralpiacs 

We present above an illustration of a press in- 
vented by E. Davis, of Vermont, we believe, pre- 
senting a novel application of power, which, upon 
examination, appears effective, though we have 
not seen it tested by actual operation in the dairy, 
where only its merits fur that purpose can be ful- 
ly decided. The principle feature to be noticed is 
the use of the toggle joints shown at ¢, ¢, J, 1, by 
which the weight of the cheese or other artiele, 
and of the press itself, supplies the power, The 
platform, p, to receive the cheese, is fastened 
upon an iron cross bar, d, which slides up and 
down the rods, r, 7, passing through eyes at its 
ends. Two projections on the under side of d, 
rest in grooves on the end of the short pieces, ¢, ¢, 
which move freely on these joints, and on simi- 
lar joints on the levers, 2,2, below. The levers, 
l, 1, rest on similar loose joints at the points, e, e, 
and on projections upon the upper edge of the iron 
cross beam, b. The cross bar, b, is sustained by 
screws and nuts on the lower ends of the upright 
rods, 7, *, Which pass up through the wooden 
cross bar, c, By examining the illustration at- 
tentively, it will be seen that the whole weight of 
the working part of the apparatus and the cheese 
rests upon the points, e, e. If the narrow ends of 
the levers, /, /, where they rest upon the points, 
e, e, were lifted up, the levers would act upon the 
short pieces, ¢, ¢, and tend to push them out to a 
perpendicular position. This would raise the 
platform and the cheese upon it, and cause it to 
press against tle bottom of the long screw, a. 
And the more nearly the levers, /, 1, are brought 
to a horizontal position, the more nearly ¢, ¢, will 
be brought to a perpendicular, and the greater 
will be the pressure, Instead of raising the points, 
e,€, the weight of the cheese, platform, etc., 
causes the thick ends, or short arms of the levers, 
1, 1, to descend, thus tending to bring the levers to 
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ahorizontal position, and 
making them act upon 
t, t, and exert a pressure, 
the same as if the other 
ends of J, 1, were raised, 
as before described. 
The horizontal rod fitted 
with a crank and ratchet 
wheel, has two straps, 
8, s, which wind upon it. 
The lower. ends of the 
straps are fastened to the 
ends of the cross beam, 
b. By turning the crank, 
the working parts are 
elevated to a proper po- 
sition to receive the 
. cheese, where they may 
be held by the ratchet 
andcatch. ‘The crank is 
readily detached from 
the horizontal rod, and 
used to raise or lower the 
long screw, a, which 
communicates pressure 
to the “follower,” and 
the cheese under it. 

In press.ng cheese, 
particularly, it is desira- 
ble that the pressure 
should be light at first, 
and increase gradually to 
the end of the process, 
To accgmplish this, the 
straps are wound up as 
described above, and the 
catch thrown into the ratchet wheel; this sup- 
ports the weight of the platform and other parts, 
and prevents the action of the levers, /,/. Then, 
the screw, a, is turned down upon the follower as 
tightly as may be desired. When greater pres- 
sure is wanted, the catch is lifted from the ratch- 
et wheel, leaving the weight of cheese, etc., to act 
on the levers, /, 1, as before described, the power 
continuing to increase as the cheese yields to the 
pressure and descends. If more power is need- 
ed, it can easily be had by adding weights to the 
platform, though for all ordinary purposes, the 
weight of the cheese and apparatus would ap- 
pear sufficient. If an actual trial of the appa- 
ratus prove it as effective as an examination in- 
dicates, it will be found valuable. The principle 
is applicable to other uses where pressure is 
wanted only in a limited space, the range being 
confined to a few inches. The parts are not ob- 
jectionably complicated, and the price, $10, not 
beyond the means of dairymen generally. 





The Wild Turkey. 


——o—- 

The turkey is the most recent of our reclaimed 
birds. That we cannot fix the precise time nor 
learn any of the circumstances which relate to 
the introduction of the turkey into Europe, may 
cause some astonishment, when we reflect that 
it must have occurred at some period after the 
conquest of America. 

Oviedo, who resided as Governor of the port 
and harbor of St. Domingo, in the Island of Hay- 
ti, in 1514, published a work entitled “ Tradado 
de la Historia Natural de las Indias,” which was 
published at Toledo, in 1526. In this work he 
describes the turkey as a kind of peacock abound- 
ing in New Spain, (America) whence numbers 
had been transported to the islands and the Span- 
ish Main, and were domesticated in the houses 
of the Christian inhabitants, They were also 


® 





called the “ India Cock and Hen,” as they were 
first taken from the West Indies to Europe. 

They were first introduced from Spain into 
England as early as 1525, and were in a short 
time spread over the whole kingdom, and increas- 
ed to that degree that in 1555 they could already 
furnish a dish in country feasts. They have sinee 
been domesticated throughout the civilized world, 

The turkey is strictly a native of North Amer- 
ica, having its range from the Isthmus of Darien 
on the south to the 15th parallel of north latitude, 
and east and west, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains. No individual of the species 
has been seen south 6f Panama, and it is unknown 
beyond Lake Superior. 

Formerly they were abundant in the unsettled 
parts of the States of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Indiana, and an immense extent of 
country to the north-west of these districts upon 
the Mississippi and Missouri, and the vast regions 
drained by these rivers, from their confluence to 
Louisiana, including the wooded parts of Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama, but none have 
been observed either on the Rocky Mountains or 
to the westward of them. They are, however, 
becoming less numerous in every portion of the 
United States, even in those parts where they 
were very abundant forty or fifty years ago. Like 
the Indian and the Buffalo, they are fast fading 
away before the march of civilization. 

“The great size and beauty,” says Audubon, 
“of the Wild turkey, its value as a delicate and 
highly prized article of food, and the circum- 
stance of its being the origin of the domestic race 
now generally dispersed on both continents, ren- 
der it one of the most interesting of the birds in- 
digenous to the United States of America. 

The plumage of the wild turkey, is compact, 
glossy, with metallic reflections ; feathers double, 
as in gallinaceous birds, generally oblong or trun- 
cated; tips of the feathers almost conceal the 





bronze color.” The Jarge quill coverts are of the 
same color as the back, but more bronzed, with 
purple reflections. The lower part of the back 
and tail feathers are of the same color, undula- 
tingly barred and minutély sprinkled with black, 
and having a broad blackish bar toward the tip, 
which is pale brown, minutely mottled; the un- 
der parts duller ; breast of the same color as the 
back, the terminating black band not so broad, 
sides dark colored ; abdomen and thighs burnish 
grey; under tail coverts blackish, glossed with 
brown, and at the tips bright réddish brown. The 


plumage of the female is less brilliant than that 


of the male.” es ail 
It has been said by some authors, “that ina 
state of domestication the wild turkeys, though 
kept separate from tame individuals, lose the 
brilliancy of their plumage in the third genera- 
tion ;” but such is not the case with mine, which 
are the fourth generation from the wild bird. 
The wild turkey does not attain its adult form 
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until its third year, although it certainly contin- 
ues to increase in size and beauty for several 
years. Females have their full size and color- 
ing at the end of four years. The weight of 
turkey hens averages about nine pounds when 
nine months old; and the males differ more in 
their bulk and weight. At nine months old I haye 
had them to weigh from sixteen to nineteen 
pounds. The cock turkey, from which I am 
breeding, turned the scales at 244 pounds, at one 
year and ten months old. 
Springside. 
ec 
The Cattle Disease in Massachusetts, 
pe ta 

The prompt measures taken by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, relative to the dangerous cat- 
tle disease, noted in our last, were not a whit too 
speedy or decisive. But a short time would have 
been sufficient to disseminate it beyond control : 
the examinations already made, show its pro- 
gress to have been even greater than was sus- 
pected. It will be well for the country if: the 
thorough means used, shall prevent the further 
spread of what has proved a scourge of the cat- 
tle herds of Europe. The commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Legislature have examined the 
cattle in the towns of Belmont, North Brookfield, 
and New Braintree, and found that the infection 
had been taken by nearly or quite every animal 
exposed to it. Even where the creature appear- 
ed healthy externally, dissection showed the 
lungs diseased. In one*or two cases there ap- 
eared a possibility of recovery, but usually it was 
plain that death must soon have resulted. One 
hundred and eight cattle had been slaughtered up 
to the date of May 3d, and more than two hun- 
dred more have been condemned. The appro- 
priation ($10,000) made to remunerate the own- 
ers, having already been exceeded, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for promoting Agriculture sub- 
scribed $2,000 towards a guaranty fund to meet 
additional cost, and geveral public spirited gen- 
tlemen have contributed liberally to the same 
purpose, sufficient it is thought to meet the re- 
quired outlay. It ig reasonably expected that 
the Legislature will make up this sum at its next 
session; at one time it was proposed to call an 
extra session for the especial purpose. It is 
stated that the disease is now confined to the 
town of North Brookfield, and that by destroying 
the remaining infected herds, and using proper 

precautionary measures, it will be eradicated. 





Cc. N. BEMENT. 








For the American Agriculturist. 
Grooming a Horse. 

“What do you give your horses'to keep them 
in such fine condition ?’”’ asked a young farmer of 
his neighbor, whose team of bays was the pride 
of their owner, and the admiration of the vil- 
lage. ‘ Oats, carrots, and plenty of brush,” was 
the reply. There is little need of insisting on the 
necessity of good food, and plenty of it, to have 
a horse remain vigorous. Every one knows that 
bone, and sinew, and muscle are manufactured 
from hay, oats, corn, etc., and thaf the raw mate- 
rial must be supplied to produce the strong limb, 
elastic step, and noble spirit, which make a fine 
horse the universal favorite heis. Bypt the im- 
“portant part which the skin bears in the animal 
economy, and the necessity of properly cleansing 

“and keeping it in healthy condition, are not fully 
appreciated. Rough staring coats, ‘‘ grease ”’ or 

'“ scratches,” inflammations, and a whole cata- 
logue of diseases find their origin in neglect of 
“proper grooming. 

~ The skin of the horse, like that of other ani- 








mals, not only affords protection to the parts 
within, but by the pores affords an outlet to a large 
part of the waste of the body. In out-door life, 
the natural state of the horse, this membrane be- 
comes thickened and tough, capable of resisting 
changes of temperature ; and by continual exer- 
cise, the pores are kept open, giving free exit to 
all the exhalations. But this alone will not 
give the smooth glossy coat which adds gp great- 


‘| ly to the animal’s beauty. Confining the horse to 


the stable, as is generally done for at least part 
of the year, renders his skin tender, especially 
when he is kept warmly blanketed. Expose him 
now to great change of temperature ; take him 
out and drive him until heated, return him to the 
stable, and Jet him stand uncared for oyer night, 
eyen for an hour, the sensitive skin is rapidly 
chilled by the evaporation of the sweat, the pores 
are suddenly closed, and often a cold, a rheumatic 
stiffness or other disorder results. Proper groom- 
ing prevents this, by toughening the skip, keep- 
ing it in healthy action, equalizing the gircula- 
tion, removing obstruction from the pores, and 
what is of great importance, by rousing the ag¢- 
tion of the muscles at the surface, in some 
measure, compensates for the want of exercise 
consequent upon stable life. 

Currying and brushing should not be done in 
the stable; the dust and scurf will be sca{tered in 
the manger to mix with the horse feed, besides 
keeping the stable uncleanly. Take the animal 
into the open air, tie him securely, and handle 
him so gently that he will enjoy, rather than 
dread, the application of the comband brush. A 


“sharp currycomb, roughly scraped over the ten- 


der skin, is anything but pleasant, as the shrink- 
ing and resisting animal will soon show. Apply 
this instrument lightly, and depend mainly upon 
the free use of the brush. Begin at the head, and 
pass the comb lightly up and down, until the 
dandruff is all loosened, and remove it with the 
brush. Be particular around the edges of the 
fore-top, and the mane. It is a good plan to 
sponge off the head and ears, using but little 
water, smoothing the hair down to its natural 
position. In going over the back, quarters, loins, 
etc., use the comb in one hand and the brush in 
the other, working lightly and quickly. Take 
much pains where the skin lies in folds, as at the 
union of the legs with the body- let every part 
be made thoroughly free from dust and dandruff. 
Finish by rubbing down vigorously with wisps of 
straw, until the hair “ shines like a bottle””—an 
extra smoothing touch may be put on with a 
woolen cloth. Do not fear all this trouble; it 
will be more than repaid in the extra looks and 
spirit of the horse. E. H. 





Sheep Haphendry:- am 6 


~ One of the most delightful and profitable branch- 
es of husbandry is the care of sheep. Owing to 
the mixed husbandry which the circumstances 
of the country force upon most of our farmers, it 
is rarely made a specialty. With the exception 
of Texas, and some other parts of the South- 
west, where pasture lands are very cheap, it oc- 
cupies a subordinate place. In many of the old- 
er States, the flocks of sheep have been on the 
decline for the last thirty years, and many farm- 
ers do not keep them at all. Inthe age ofhome- 
spun, sheep were a necessity, and had a place 
upon almost every farm. Farmers and their fam- 
ilies for the larger part of the year, were clad in 
cloth made from their wool, manufactured at 
home. It was a very important part of domestic 
industry, and the females of the household spent 
severa] months each season in carding, spinning, 





and weaving the wool of the flocks With the 
introduction of woolen manufactories, and the 
cheapening of woolen fabrics, all this has passed 
away, and fhe spinning wheels apd looms, whose 
music enlivened all the Winter months, have 
been banished as useless lumber to the garret. 
We have been in a sort of trapsition state for 
the last thiyty years, from the age of homespun 
to the age pf manufactures. The want of ade- 
quate protection on woolen fabrics, has rather 
discouraged our own manufactygers, and led to 
large impartations. Faymers haying no longer a 
use for their wool at home, and no large demand 
for it at the factory, hayg giminighed their flocks 
and put theirympital inte ether branches of hus- 
bandry. 

Latterly, however, a new interest has been 
awakened in sheep, and there are clear indica- 
tions of a reyiyal of weoal-grewing in the older 
States. Our manufacjures are beginning to com- 
pete with the imported articles, and there is a 
larger demand for gur fleeces. Ag the cities and 
villages increase in population, these is an in- 
creased demand also for mutton, and many make 
this a leading object in their selection of stock. 


‘The South Downs and their grosses gre kept ex- 


clusively in some sectiong, and the hytcher comes 
for fat lambs and wethers to the fagmer’s door, al- 
most every month in the year. Qa farms well 
adapted to sheep grazing, and in the vicinity of 
good markets, they are found to be highly profit- 
able. The increased interest taken jn gheep, 
calls for a new discussion of this departmept of 
husbandry. 
SHEEP WASHING. 

Beginning with the business which is appro- 
priate to the season, we offer a few hints upon 
this topic. The object of the washing is to re- 
move the filth which accumulates in the fleece 
during the Winter and Spring, and the gummy 
material or yolk which exudes from the skin, 
and is retained in the wool. The cleansed fleece 
properly folded, presents a more inviting appear- 
ance to the purchaser, and commands a better 
price for being in good condition. 

In this latitude and further north, the water js 
not usually warm enough for washing until the 
month of June. A certain degree of warmth js 
not only demanded for the comfort of the washer, 
who stands in the water, but for the proper cleans- 
ing of the wool. The yolk dissolves much more 
readily in warm water. The best time for wagh- 
ing is just after a copious rain, to which the 
sheep have been exposed. The more common 
method is to select a clear swift running stream, 
three or four feet in depth, so that the sheep can 
not touch bottom and hinder the washer. If there 
is fall enough in the stream, jt will expedite the 
washing to have two dams, the lower one fur- 
nishing a standing place for the washers, and the 
upper one furnishing a stream of water, and run- 
ning from a trough with a fall of two or three 
feet. If the sheep be held directly under this jet 
of water, it will cleanse the waol very rapidly. 

Prepare a pen at the edge of the stream, so 
that escape shal] be impossible, and so large that 
it will accommodate all the flocks without giving 
them much ro9m torun around when they are 
wanted for washing, It isg matter of a good 
deal of importance, that they should not be heated 
when they go into the water. Let them be driy- 
en slowly to the stream, and kept as quiet as pos- 
sible in the pen. Many of the eglds which sheep 
contract at this season, are Owing to the neglect 
of this precaution. In handing the sheep to the 
washers, catch them by the head ang neck, neyer 
by the wool on the back. If the sheep are not 
top heavy, they can he Jifted in the arms; if very 
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large, take them by the fore legs, in passing them 
into the water. 

The washer should take the neck of the sheep 
upon the inside of the elbow, keeping the nose 
out of the water while he presses the wool vig- 
orously with both hands, The washing is. to be 
continued until the water flows away clear from 
all parts of the fleece, When clean, they shuld 
he carefully conducted to a place of easy ascent, 
and the owner of the flock should receive them 
at the edge of the stream, and see if the washing 
has been thoroughly done. They should be made 
to stand still after they get out, until the most of 
the water drains from the fleece, Care should 
be taken not to drive them along dusty roads. 
To avoid this, it is a great advantage if the 
washing gan be done at some stream on the farm, 
or near the sheep pasture. If this can not be 
done, a day after a rain should be selected, when 
the dust is laid. After washing, they should be 
kept in the freshest pasture, free from dirt and 
briers, until shearing, 

Though there is not much danger of taking 
cold in standing in the water at this business, for 
two or three hours at this season, still some pre- 
fer to keep the person dry. This may be done 
by sinking a hogshead with one head out, in the 
stream where the washing is to be dope. The 
vessel is confined in its place by heavy stones 
upon the inside, and the gheep is brought along 
the outside, while the washer stands within, and 
wets only his hands and arms. 

Others accomplish the same thing, by making 
adam, and running a flume out from the top ten 
or twelve feet long, and about two feet square. 
The top of the flume should be just high enough 
for the convenience of the washer. The sheep, 
in this method, are best managed by two iadivid- 
uals, one standing upon each side of the flume. 
With a good head of water, the cleansing may be 
very rapidly and thoroughly donein this way. In 
a week or two after the washing, depending some- 
what upon the weather, the yolk, which is a kind 
of natural soap, will again be diffused through the 
wool, and give it tha€ desirable softness which 
indicates the proper time of 

SHEARING 

The clipping of the wool, though a simple pro- 
eess, is an art in which one can attain skill only 
by practice. In most neighborhoods where sheep 
are kept, there are persons who make a business 
of shearing while the season lasts, and it is gen- 
erally good economy to segure them at advanced 
wages. Green hands are apt to cut the wool un- 
even, and to hack the akin of the animal badly. 
It is desirable that faiy weather should be select- 
ed fer this work, as the sheep ought to be dry 
and glean ; a eonditign quite impossible in rains. 
Scrupulous attentian tq cleanliness wilt materi- 
ally affect the market prieg of the wool. If the 
barn floor be selected for the shearing, as is usual, 
start the dirt out of the cracks in the floor, with 
a few blows of the flail, and sweep out clean. 
Sweep up after every fleece is taken off. 

After the sheep are yarded, put a few at a time 
into a clean pen or stable, adjoining the barn floor 
or place of shearing. If several shearers are em- 
ployed, a man should be on hand ta catch the sheep 
for them, to cut off long toes and troublesome 
horns, and to mark them when they are shorn. 
In shearing, begin with the head and neck, then 
the legs and belly, leaving the sides and back to 
the last. The main thing is to shear evenly, 
closeness being a minor consideration; as what 
is left, adds so much to the length of the next 
fleece. Great care should also be taken to avoid 
clipping the wool a second time, and the cutting 
of the skin. Shearing brings to light the man- 











agement of the sheep for the past Winter. Ifthis 
has been good, the undressed animals will look 
sleek and round without the fleece. If otherwise, 
the projecting ribs and hip bones will stare the 
husbandman in the face. The appearance of 
some of these neglected flocks when shorn, es- 
pecially if they haye had unskillful shearing, is 
a most ghastly spectacle, The work of starya- 
tion begun by the farmer, ig not unfrequently fin- 
ished by the crows. 

The folding of the fleece is a matter of consid- 
erable importance to seller and purchaser. It 
should be kept as unbroken as possible while 
shearing, and if the matter have not been pre- 
viously attended to, all dirty and clotted bits of 
wool should be removed. Provide a table of the 
length of the longest fleeces, and: three or four 
feet wide. A door put upon two barrels will an- 
swer, ifthe door is smooth. Spread the fleece 
upon the platform, sheared side downward, and 
crowd the woo] together as closely as possible. 
Put all the scattering locks of clean wool at the 
ends, then fold oyer the sides so that the pack- 
age when done up, will be fram one to two feet 
long, according to the size of the fleece. Then 
fold oyer the fleece so agto make a package as 
nearly square as possible, leaving the wool upon 
the back, on the outside, The objection to 
rolling is, that it opens the staple too much, Tie 
with a stout linen twine passed around the bun- 
dles once or twice in opposite directions. The 
wool, if it be not sent immediately to market, 


should be stared in some tight building or loft, * 


where it can be kept free from dust and moths. 
It loses nothing in weight by keeping a few 
months. The yolk will preserve it from insects. 

Though wool can be kept over, if prices do not 
suit, it is generally the best course to sell as soon 
as prices are settled. The less of interest upon 
the money is considerable, and the prospect of 
higher prices the second season, can never be 
made certain. Though some farmers shear with- 
out washing, it is a filthy practice, and too expen- 
sive for good flock masters to. indulge in. The 
purchaser will insist upon making his own esti- 
mate for the deduction on account of dirt. Clean 
wool will bring the most clean money, and the 
farmer should seek to establish his reputation 
for a good article put up in the best condition, 
Eschew all tricks, and let the inside correspond 
with the outside of the fleece. 


aaa 


What Shall be Done with the Dogs ?...IT. 
MASSACHUSETTS DOG LAWS. 
aa 

It is a cheering fact that the Legislatures of 
several different States have answered this ques- 
tion satisfactorily during their recent sessions. 
It is a matter of general congratulation that effi- 
cient means were adopted by the Massachusetts 
authorities to limit the ravages of the cattle dis- 
ease as noticed in another article, but the dog 
nuisance is almost as crying an eyil as “ pleuro- 
pneumonia,” would have become. Since our re- 
cent agitation of the subject we have been re- 
ceiving statistics and isolated facts enough to 
convert the greatest friend of the canine rage to 
an uncompromising enemy.. Again we say legis- 
late the dogs out of the way of sheep rsaising. 

We are indebted to Chas, L. Flint, Esq., Sec. 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, for a 
copy of the Dog Laws of that State now in force. 
Protection of Sheep, Lambs, and other Domestic Animals, 

against Dogs. 


2, Every owner or keeper of a dog shall annu- 
sien ° idee the thirtieth day of April, cause it to be 
registered, numbered, described and licensed for one 

ear from the first day of the ensuing May, in the office of 
he clerk-of the city or ie oon ae he Pigg ot ond 
shall cause it to wear round its neck a 
marked with its owner’s name and peslotered number, 





and shall pay for such license one dollar for a male dog, 

and five dollars for a female dog, 

Sec. 53. The clerk shall issygthe license, and receive 
and pay the money therefor intothe city or town treasury, 
retaining to his own use ten cents for each license. The 
treasurer shall keep an accurate and separate account of 
all sums received and paid out under ‘the provisions of 
this chapter relating to dogs, which account shall at all 
times be open to the inspection of any voter of the place. 

Sec. 54. The clerk, ll annually, within one week 
after the first day of May, post in some conspicuous pub- 

i¢ place a list of al ficonsed for the current year ; 
and shall furnish » reof to the chief of police of 

the city, or one of the stables of the town; and shall 
also, from time to time, fyrnish said officers with a list of 
such dogs as are subsequently licensed during the year. 

_Sec. 65. Any owner ofa dog may at any time have it 
licensed untii the first day of the ensuing May, upon pay- 
ing the sym as provided ip section fifty-two ; but such li- 
cense shall not exempt hijin from the penalty of the fol- 
lowing section, on gomplaint made prior to issuing the 
license. No new ligense for the current year shall be 
necessary upon the removal of a licensed dog into anoth- 
er city or town, unlesg required by some by-law passed 
under section sixty-seven. 

Sec. 56. Whoever keeps a dog contrary to the provis- 
ions of this chapter, shall forfeit ten dollars, to be recover- 
ed by complaint, to the use of the place wherein the dog 
is kept. 

See. 57, Whoever wrongfully removes the collar from 
or steals a dog, licensed and collared as aforesaid, shall 
be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dollars; and who- 
ever wrongfully kills, maims, entices, or carries away 
such a dog, shall be liable to its owner for its value in an 
action of tort. Whoever distributes or exposes any poi- 
sonous substance, with intent that the same shall be eat- 
en by any dog, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
fifty nor less than ten dollars. 

Sec. 58. Any person may, and every police officer and 
constable shall, kill or cause to be destroyed all dogs go- 
ing at large and not licensed and collared according to 
the provisions of this chapter; and such officers, when 
not otherwise paid for their services, shall receive from 
the city or town treasury fifty cents for each dog so de- 
stroyed by them. 

Sec. 59. Every owner or keeper of a dog shall forfeit 
to any person injured by it, double the amount of the dam- 
age sustained by him, to be recovered in an action of tort. 

Sec. 60. Any raw may kill a dog that shall sudden- 
ly assault him while he ig peaceably walking or riding 
without the enclosure of its owner or keeper; and any 
person may kill a dog that is found out Of the enclosure or 
immediate care of its owner or keeper, worrying, wound- 
ing, or killing any neat cattle, sheep or lambs. 

Sec. 61. If any person so assaulted, or finding a dog 
strolling out of the enclosure or immediate care’ of. its 
owner or keeper, shall, within forty-eight hours after 
such assault or finding, make oath thereof before a jus- 
tice of the peace or police court for the county, or before 
the clerk of the city or town where the owner of the dog 
dwells, and shall further swear that he suspects the dog 
to be dangerous or mischievous, and shall give notice 
thereof to its owner or keeper by delivering him a cer- 
tificate of such oath signed by such justice or clerk, the 
owner or keeper shall forthwith kill orconfine it ; andifhe 
negleats so to do for twenty-four hours after such natice, 
he shall forfeit ten dollars. 

Sec, 62. If, after such notice, the dogis not killed or 
confined, but is again found strolling out of the enclasure 
or immediate care of its owner or keeper, any person 
may kill it. 

Sec. 63. Ifadog, after such notice to its owner or 
keeper, shall by such assault wound or cause to be 
wounded any person, or shall worry, wound, or kill any 
neat cattle, sheep or lambs, or do any other mischief, the 
owner og keeper shall be liable.to pay to the person in- 
7 thegeby treble damage, to be recovered in an action 
of tort. 

Sec. 64. Whoever suffers loss by reason of the worry- 
ing, maimigg, or killing of his sheep, lambs, or other do- 
mestic animals, by dogs, may, within thirty days after he 
knows of sugh loss, present proof thereof to the mayor or 
selectmen of the city or town wherein the damage is done ; 
andghereupon said officers shall draw an order in favor 
of the owner upon the treasurer of said city or town for 
the amount of such loss. The treasurer shall register 
such orders at the time of their presentation, and annual- 
ly on the first day of January pay them in full, if the gross 
amount received by his city or town under the provisions 
of this chapter ry sie to dogs, and not previously paid 
out, is sufficient therefor; otherwise he shall divide such 
amount pro rata among such orders, in full discharge 
thereof. After such order has been drawn, the city or 
town may, in an action of tort, recover against the keeper 
or owner of any dog concerned in doing the damage the 
full amount thereof. 

Se@, 65. The owner of sheep, lambs, or other domes- 
tic animals, worried, maimed, or killed by dogs, shall have 
his election whether to proceed under the provisions of 
the ppeceding section or of sections sixty-one, sixty-two, 
and sixty-three ; but having signified such elegtion, by 
commencing a suit or obtaining an order, he shall not 
have the other remedy. 

Sec. 66. The mayor and aldermen of easy and the 
selectmen of each town, spall require all dogs n licensed 
and collared according to the foregoing provisions, to he 
destroyed, and shall enforce ali penalties herein provided. 
Any officer refusipg or mesiooting 10 perform the duties 
herein imposed upon him, shall punished by fine not 
Sawpading twenty tre dollars, to be paid into the city, or 
town tre Uh k . 

Sec. 67. The city council of any city, and the inhabi- 
tants of any town, may make such additional by-laws and 
regulations concerning the licensing and resiraining of 
dogs, as they deem expedient, and may affix an penalties, 
not exceeding ten dollars, for any breach thereof ‘but 
such by-laws and regulations shall relate only to dogs 
owned or kept in such city or town ; and the aprual fee 
required for a license shall in no case be more th 
doilar-in addition to the sum required by section fifty-two. 

Sec. 68. Ali fines and penalties provided in the six- 
teen preceding sections may be recovered on 





complaint 
before an lice court or trial justice in the county 
where the. nce is committed, j 
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Fig. 1—Prolific Lace wing Fly, (Hemerobius Numenia), mag- 
nified—The cross lines on the left show the natural! size. 


Microscopic Views of the Insect World. 1V. 


BY MRS, CHARLOTTE TAYLOR. 
oe 


THE PROLIFIC LACE wine FLY.—Hemerobius Nu- 
menia. 


It is one of the greatest accomplishments in 
life tobe able to distinguish our true friends 
among our acquaintances, much more is it to be 
able to succor and protect the beneficial and ser- 
viceable creatures with which the Divine Crea- 
torhas surrounded us—I was grieved beyond 
measure the past season, to see a man standing, 
knife in hand, very industriously scraping some- 
thing from the leaves of a Dahlia plant. 

** What are you doing!” I asked. 

“Scraping off these long-stemmed things,” he 
answered, “they hatch the ugliest little lice, that 
eat the leaves, spoiling every plant I have.” 

“You are wrong,” said I, “they are the very 
salvation of your plants, ‘“‘these,” pointing out 
hundreds of é 
Aphides— 
‘* these destroy 
your plants, the 
others are plac- 
ed here to re- 
fieve them of 
this destroyer.” 
“Pooh !” he re- 
plied, “I know * 
better; every “ 
year I do the ~ 
same thing, 
and this is the 
reason I havea 
few Dahlias 
‘eft, otherwise 
{ should have 
aone.” I bow- 
ad and passed 
on. Tam fear- 
ful there are 
many like him, 
and if this little 
treatise can 
atay the hand 5. 2». The Antenne, slways 13 
of one such jointed—c. Antenne of the second 
barbarian, fe, te, oriosior opgtbe) con: 
what success! jaws. 


The Hemerobius Numenia is-30 called from 
its eggs being found newly deposited on the Ap- 
ple tree, Dahlia, honey suckle, and various other 
plants, from June to October, and far into Novem- 
ber if the season be mild. The Hemerobii be- 
long to the second family of the Neuroptera. 
The perfect insect or Imago, has splendidly me- 
tallic colored eyes, globose and very prominent, 
which have obtained for all this family the name 
of the “ Golden Eyed Fly.” The body is long, 





_Strong ; the veins are all 








antenne moniliform, (resembling a neck- 
lace), the wings nearly equal in size, not 
folded, bent down, beautifully divided into 
meshes finer and more transparent than 
any lace, which gives them another name, 
the ‘“Lace wing fly.” The tarsi or feet, 
have five joints, the mandibles are mastica- 
tory or fitted for cutting food. They have 
a peculiar smell, to many persons very dis- 
agreeable, which I think can be traced to 
the decomposition of vegetable juices re- 
quired by the female to manufacture the 
glutinous liquid she needs when depositing 
her eggs. The males of this family have 
little or no scent, and what they have, seems 
to be obtained from their companions, The 
one before you, Fig. 1, is very much dis- 
tended with eggs; she had deposited a 
great number before she was caught—they 
are generally very slender. 


This is not a pretty specimen, her eyes are very 
brilliant, however. She is hairy, in some lights 
has a dull yellowish color, then again she is all 
black. She has no spots on her wings, except one 
at the stigma ; (a small dark spot seen on the up- 
per side of the wing, fig. 
1); the costal nervure— 
(the horny rib running 
along the upper side of 
the wing,) is peculiarly 


a very dark green, al- 
most black. In a good 
light you may perceivea 
dark line descending ina 
point on the thorax. 

Six years ago, this fly 
was abundant on apple trees and other plants in 
Massachusetts. I never met with it again until 
June of last year. Onthe same plant from which 
this was taken, a leaf was obtained, on which 
were two cocoons, from one of which partly 
emerged another genus—its wings were never 
unfolded, it died in extricating itself. I give the 
antenna, -c, Fig. 2, on account of its singularity. 

The manner in which she deposits her eggs, 
has puzzled authors for a long time, but the pro- 
cess is simple when you can observe the in- 
sect. She touches the under part of the leaf with 
the points of her abdomen ; the glue, which 
is very much thicker than that of other 
insects, is dropped on it from two tubes 
on each side of the oviduct (egg tube); 
she then elevates her body until it forms 
an angle with her head. The thread by 
which the egg is attached to the leaf, Fig. 
3, I have always noticed is the length of 
the fly’s abdomen; some being very short, 
others very long, consequently you can tell 
by the length of the thread or foot stalk on = 
which the egg is placed, whether the fly 
will be a large or small specimen—I 
merely give this as my experience, I have 
never known it to fail. If you look at these 
stalks, f, fig. 3, you will see that from the globule 
of glue, two threads spring out, which unite into 
one, and when her abdomen has attained all the 
elevation she is able to give it, an egg descends 
from the oviduct and is placed thereon, so firmly 
attached, no storm of wind or rain can disturb it. 
You ask the question why is thisdone? She un- 
derstands this beautiful provision of nature.— 
She knows her own children or larve are greedy, 
carnivorous creatures, devouring every thing in 
the shape of egg or larve, and would suck up 
their brothers with the same sang froid they would 
their own natural food, the Aphides, thus you per- 

















ceive, placed on these high stalks, they are safe 
from these fierce but valuable little creatures. As 
soon as hatched, the larva crawls down into the 
midst of its garden of Eden, a whole field of 
aphis eggs, or any 
others belonging 
to the insect 
kingdom. It now 
rests for an hour 
or more, some- 
times two days» 
according to the weather, when the first skin 
bursts, and out walks a personage which will 
make an impress on his or her age. No 
time is lost, every egg near by is sucked by 
its long sickle jaws, and the “slaying of the in- 
nocents” is enacted with terrible fidelity. The 
jaws are as simple as possible in construction, two 
long bent pieces of hollow horn, with tubes run- 
ning down them, which unite into one, passing 
through the entire body, nourishing every part 
most affluently. Indefatigable industry, and an 
insatiable appetite, render it to us, if cherished 
and allowed its own way, a member of the most 
valuable family of insects we have in this coun- 
try, and which is apparently augmenting every 
season—the new 
genera seem 
2. inexhaustible.— 
The larve like- 
wise of every oth- 
LS er insect are ac- 
og ceptable to them, 
f (f even the trouble- 
i} some inch worms 

Le? (the Geometri- 





* Fig. 4—Larva ready to spin. 





Fig. 3—d, Leaf with eggs on their supporting threads.—/. Single victi 
eggs.—g. Newly hatched Larva descending. *e:dm). AR victims 


to. their  gor- 
mandizing proclivities. They are found scat- 
tered on every plant, at some seasons much more 
numerous than at others, and we can not conceive 
the immense obligations we owe these insects, in 
garden, orchard, and field. The larvais, I allow, 
exceedingly ugly indeed—I confess more, the 
very ugliest in the kingdom, except that of 
the dragon-fly, one of the same family. They 
are of various colors. The one here represent- 
ed, Fig. 5, was of a pale sickly greenish color, with 
two lighter spots on the three segments on which 
the dumpy awkward legs are placed. The legs 





Fig. 5—The Larva attacking an aphis. 


have black hooks on the last joints, enabling them 
to move quickly, and to hold on very firmly when 
the wind is high, by passing them through the 
long hairs with which all leaves are more or less 
clothed. It is covered on the body with short 
black hairs, and small black dots, its antenne fil 

iform (thread like). The eyes are very conspic- 
uous, but have none of the brillianey of those of 
the perfect insect. After it has studied murder 
in an artistic and practical light long enough, 
and can gormandize no longer, it is swollen to an 
enormous breadth, and must rest, sometimes three 
days, I suppose to allow the juices of its body to 
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concentrate themselves, and it then soon becomes 
ready to spin its cocoon. It is shown at Fig. 4. 
The one here represented, began hisin an ex- 
traordinary manner, whether it is the usual way 
or not, I am not able to say. All the others I have 
seen operate, were in confinement. The end ofa 
leaf was caught between his fierce jaws, (see Fig. 
6,) his tail began to move back and forth in a most 
violent manner, until a little cloud of fine silk in 
a half circle was evolved. I am under the im- 
pression this mode is adopted until much of the 
fluid has passed from the body, and the skin is 
loosened so as to allow freer action. With a 
spring that you would suppose might have knock- 
ed himinto ‘‘next Summer” he brought him- 





Fig. 6—Larva commencing its cocoon. 


self flat on his back upon the leaf, the silk floating 
over him, which was soon gathered up and fast- 
ened to the leaf. Within, he lay gazing at his 
tail, watching it as it moved to .and fro—at last 
the silk became so thick, n@™more of his manceu- 
vers could be seen; at the end of two days all 
was still within. The pupa (fig. 7) is what may be 
termed necromorphous, changing within the 
sack formed by the larva; its parts are very dis- 
tinctly seen; the large eyes protruding, the wings 
folded up into the smallest space conceivable. 
It is one of the most wonderful circumstances in 
nature, how it is possible for these comparative- 
ly large flies to emerge from a ball of such small 
dimensions. The pupa case in the interior is so 
stout, it resembles paper—exteriorly, it is slight- 
ly woven as acocoon. The Pg :) ee 


A, 


ends of both the pupa case ,¢% 
Lari b (77 
and cocoon at one extrem _t@@ 
ity, are left, if not open, yet Wee 
80 loosely confined, that the 
fly when ready to emerge, Fig. 7—Cocoon, Pupa 
, 7 case and Pupa. 
works its way out with ease. 
But the labor is not over yet, it is still enclosed 
in a very thin covering, from which it must emerge 
before it becomes a perfect insect. At this stage 
many of them die exhausted in the struggle for 
life. They are beautiful—all that are known to us 
as yet; their wings and eyes are always exquis- 
ite, even if their bodies are dark. But the ugly 
larva! Can any thing be more explicit, than that 
Nature does not always make the most useful, 
the most beautiful? How true then it is that 
“The Useful is the Beautiful, the good and kind and true, 
To feature and to form impart their Own celestial hue.” 
A CarerPittaR For a Pet—If any of our 
readers who have now an utter aversion to every 
species of worm, will, during this month, find 








* one of the largest specimens, such as they would 


term the ugliest, put him in a secure place, sup- 
ply him daily with such leaves as he likes, and 
minutely observe his changes as they occur, they 
will soon become interested, and derive pleasure 
from what was disgusting before. A paste-board 
box, containing a little earth, with a gauze cover 
to admit air, will answer every purpose. In 
this, the pet caterpillar will cast his skin, weave 
his winding sheet, change to a winged insect, and 
come out in a beautiful dress, and thus reward 
you for your trouble. 





Blinks from a Lantern...... xX. 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 


A GRAND EXPERIMENTER. 





It is sometimes’ said, that we 
can not have too much of a 
P good thing. Our friend Hig- 
gins is very much of this opinion, 
and notwithstanding his some- 
what melancholy experience in 
importing rare breeds of swine, feeding beeves 
on turnips exclusively, and making his fortune on 
a thousand hens in one inclosure, he still perse- 
veres in the pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties. In all my lamp-lighted exploring tours, 
I have never found a man that showed so much 
courage under overwhelming defeats. One 
should have thought that the long pickerel nosed 
sow, with her alligator brood, would have shock- 
ed his nervous system so severely, that he could 
never look upon swine’s flesh again without con- 
vulsions. Not so with Higgins. He has in- 
deed done importing from across the waters, but 
Isaac Stickney's best are now in his pens, and 
you will find Higgins on any Saturday morning 
when he gets home from the city, surveying the 
stubb nosed Suffolks with the greatest complacen- 
cy. He now claims that the nose is the grand 
hinge on which all fature improvements in swine 
must turn, that the ham is always in inverse 
ratio to the snout. He thinks he has now set- 
tled it beyond controversy, that swine are avail- 
able for pork, just according to the shortness of 
the nasal protuberance. Accordingly he offered 
a premium last Fall, at the County Agricultural 
Society, for a swine that should have a shorter 
snout than his boar Pericles. 

A shrewd Yankee, by the name of Hogg, imme- 
diately put a pig in training for the’ prize, At 
two months old, the snout was bored with two 
wires, and: strapped firmly behind the ears, so 
that it had as poor achance to elongate as the 
foot of a Chinese beauty in bandages. A funny 
pig was put on exhibition at the fair, and Mr. 
Hogg won the prize by one fourth of an inch over 
the Boar Pericles. Higgins, not being in the se- 
cret of the training, declared that he never paid 
over a “V” with more satisfaction, What sort of 
progeny will come of this training remains to be 
seen—it is an interesting problem. 

Last Fall, Higgins was a good deal exercised 
on raising wheat. He read up the authorities on 
this subject, and came to the conclusion, that 
ammoniacal manures were the one thing needful 
for the wheat crop: The papers recommended 
stale urine as a steep for the seed. This was 
certain to kill all the eggs of insects, and to re- 
move smut. The thing looked reasonable, and 
Higgins saved a barrel from the manure gutters 
in the barn, and soaked his wheat in it for two 
days. He noticed that the kernels were remark- 
ably swollen, and a little soft at the sowing, but 
suspected no evil. He put in the seed in Septem- 


‘ber, and looked with confidence to see the rank 


green spires starting in about a fortnight. Nota 
blade was visible. Three weeks went by, and 
nothing but weeds began to start. What could 
itmean?t He dug down in several places, and 
found the kernels a mass of moldy paste. Stale 
urine had indeed killed the insects, but the wheat 
went with them: He lost ten bushels of wheat, 
that cost him eighteen dollars, to learn the differ- 
ence between wetting seed in urine, and soaking 
it two days. ‘ Valuable knowledge even at that 
price,” said Higgins, pocketing the loss and the 
wisdom with the calmness of a philosopher. 
Higgins is something of a fruit grower, that is 
to say, he attends the meetings of the American 





Pomological Society, and reads the biennial re- 
port of that exemplary body. He also takes 
Hovey’s Magazine, the Horticulturist, and divers 
other journals, that treat of rural affairs, In ar 
unlucky hour, he read of coal tar as an infallible 
remedy against the borer, and against rabbits, and 
all other animals that gnaw the bark of trees. 
Now Higgins had suffered a good deal from the 
apple worm, and it was only by the utmost vigi- 
lance, scraping and cutting out twice a year, that 
he had been able to save his young orchard, a 
plantation of five hundred trees. This labor was 
irksome, and gave him a back-ache at least twice 
a year. He read of coal tar in one of these weary 
seasons of berer-hunting, and it seemed a god- 
send. He took it for granted that tar was to be 
applied to the bark, and, with swab in hand, 
daubed on the hot liquid. The deed was done in 
Spring, when the trees were full of sap, and they 
did not immediately begin to wither; but as. the 
Summer came on, the trees suddenly stopped 
growing, and assumed a sickly hue, Nota doz- 
en of them escaped the grand experiment. The 
trees had been out four years, and had cost him 
over a dollar a piece in money and labor, to say 
nothing of the loss of time. Two hundred dol- 

lars were sunk in a single experiment, to teach 
him that coal tar should be applied to canvas, 
and not to the bark of fruit trees. “ Rather ex- 
pensive,” exclaimed the philosophic Higgins, 
“but there is no great loss without some small 
gain. Oven wood will be cheap and plenty.” 


It is quite manifest from the example of Hig- 
gins, that not every man is qualified to conduct an 
experiment with safety to his own pocket. It is 
not strange that so many cultivators of small 
means are backward in trying a new method, or 
a new crop. Many of them have been bitten, and 
instead of learning carefulness, have learned 
stupidity. They dread an experiment, as a burned 
child dreads the fire. They have learned but one 
way of raising a given crop, and the operations 
of one year are as much like those of another as 
is possible. They become strictly routine farm- 
ers, applying as little thought to their labor, as 
their beasts of burden and draft. é 

It is also apparent that very much grefler care 
is needéd in recording experiments. Not halfthe 
records published, give us all the details necessa- 
ry to enable an intelligent cultivator to repeat the 
experiment with safety to his animals, or his 
crops, as the case may be. Infportant partictilars 
affecting the result essentially, are omitted. It 
is clear enough to every one who studied 
vegetable economy, or who has experimented, 
that hot coal tar applied to the bark of trees 
will killthem. But not one in a thousand of our 
cultivators have made the experiment, and a loose 
statement like that which entrapped Higgins, is 
likely to destroy many valuable orchards, and 
to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of dollars, 

Such mischievous articles are circulated and 
read more extensively than they were ten years 
ago. It is the fashion now, with both religious 
and secular journals, to have an agricultural. de- 
partment, and the agricultural exchanges are put 
into the hopper of the office editor, who possibly 
knows a cabbage from a carrot, and the grist 
comes out geod, bad, and indifferent. There is 
little discretion in the scissorings, and the agri- 
cultural column, though publishing much valua- 
ble information, sows broadcast the seeds of 
error in thousands of families that are never 
visited by a reliable agricultaral journal, and 
thus all agricultural literature has come to be un- 
dervalued. If there is any thing for which farm- 
ers can afford to pay the highest price, it is for 
sound, well defined teachings in husbandry. 
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How Shall I become a Farmer? 


ae 

This question is frequently asked of us per- 
sonallv and by letter. The inquirers are of many 
different classes. Mechanics tired of confine- 
ment in close workshops, look to the green fields, 
and long for the freedom of the plowman. Citi- 
zens Who have accumulated enotigh for 4 mod- 
erate income, fitid themselvés straitened by thé 
expensiveness of city life, and seé in thie ecoho- 
my of rural habits a remedy for their perplexi- 
ties. With bread from theit own fields, butter 
from their own dairy, chickens from the poultry 
yard, and vegetables fresh from the garden, at 
only the cost of raising, they could afford to fare 
sumptuously every day, and as for the purple and 
fine linen, that need not be worn in the country. 
The school-boy too, who has spent the happy 
weeks of his Summer vacation in frolicking over 
- the hay field, scampering through the woods and 
feasting on bread and milk, is charmed with the 
idea of being a farmer, and enjoying the pleasures 
of the country the whole year round. From all 
these and many more, the question has ¢ome, 
“ How shall I become a Farmer?” 

First, a word of caution is needed. Though 
country life is desirable, it is not all a round of 
pleasure ; though its gains are reasonably cértain, 
they are yielded only to patient, continued hard 
work. The plowman sweating in the blazing 
sunshine, envies the mechanic if his shop ; the 
economizing farmet sighs for the quick returns 4 
enjoyed by his fortunate city acqtiaintance, and 
the weary boy who follows the cart with his rake, 
would often gladly exchange his lot for that of 
the schoolboy who wants to be a farmer. Huti- 
dreds are every year deluded with mistaken no- 
tions of the pleasures and profits of farmihg— 
they do not count fhe cost. We fully believe 
that the benefits are worth the cost, but wé dre 
certain that of every ten who leave other 
avocations for farming, without somé previdts 
practical experience of the realities of farm life, 
nine will meet with discouraging disappointmeiit. 
The multitude of places for sale at a sacrifice in’ 
the neighborhood of all our large cities, by mefi 
who have tried the experiment, is proof of the 
assertion. They mét with unforeseen obstacles— 
the business of cultivation of itself difficult enough, 
was renderéd doubly so to them from want of ex- 
perience. Crops were put in at wrong Seasons 
and in the wrong manner; the garden wotld 
yield weeds.as well as flowers, and ifiseets ¢om- 
pleted the déstruction ; good help was hot obtain- 
able, and the dairy Was a failure ; and at the end 
of the year, the accounts properly balanced, would 
read “ Cr. by experience gained, many dollars out 
of pocket”—more or less according to the extent of 
the experiment. This too is in addition to the 
deprivation of many privileges which long habit 
liad rendered necessary to enjoyment. Dark as 
this shading is, it need not have spoiled the final 
pictute, had it been seen in time and calculated 
upon. A few yeafs, and steady perseverance 
even under discouragement will bring all right, 
and he who would make the change proposed, 
should enter upon it expecting a period of hard 
timés, then, he will not be disappointed, and may 
go on courageously to final success. If you can 
stand the “toughening ” process, yoy can become 
a farmer, if not—and it will be severé—don’t at- 
tempt it. ; 

But we will suppose all this has been settled, 
and a young man knowing little or nothing of 
farming, has fully determined to go through thick 
and thin, and make soil culture his profession ; 
how shall he best accomplish it? He needs first 
practical knowledge of the use of farming im- 


plements, and this he can gain by engaging to 
work as a “green hand” with some intelligent 
farmer, upon whom he can rely for kind treat- 
ment and judicious oversight. The first sédson, 
he must be Content with apprentice’s wages, Sat- 
isfied if hé may ré¢eive énotigh to boatd atid 
clothe him dectiitly. Let hii learti #6 haiidle 
the plow, thé hoe; thé S¢ythe; and imaké & bisi- 
ness of “ getting the hang” df every tdél i8ed in 
farming. While doing this, day by day, let him 
keep his ey@s ahd ears open to all that concerns 
the various operations, and not bé ashathed to 
ask even the simplést necessary questions. 





Occasional leisure moments will be well occu- 
pied in studying agricultural periodicals and 
books. At the year’s end he will, if atten- 
tive, know wheat from barley; be able to plant 
and hoe corn; and dig potatoes, to cut a rag- 
ged furrow with the plow, and perhaps a rag- 
geder swath with the scythe; in short, will 
have made 4 beginning; and if careful, will find 
his muscles better ablé to perform thé increased 
labor of the following years. Having in oné or 
more years as may be necessary, thus learned the 
first Steps, let him begin to walk alone, by urtider- 
takifig Something on his oWn account; it would 
be well to hire 4 small field; and aftange for time 
td work it: Let him advise with others, and then 
dévide for hiinself; as to the best étop and manner 
of cultivating, and expect but a small return, and 
he will; when the crop i8§ harvested; havé léarnéd 
more of management; than years of mtrely work- 
ing for anottier Would have taught him: His pro- 
gtess after thi8 will be éasy, if he have stadied as 
well as worked. He may soon, With little aid from 
othéts, conduct a fatm Successfully, working it on 
shares, or hiring at a stipulated prite; and by skill 
and economy begin to accumulate capital for the 
ptttchase of a few acrés a8 a hucleis of his future 
fartii. This is but 4 mete outline; but sufficient 
to indicate What may bé done by a young mati in 
earnest to become a farmer—with ofditiaty ii- 
telligencé he Gin arrangé thé details; Withdut it 
hé need not tty the &xpériiétit. We havé not 
spaté to pursué the subject further, and ilustrate 
how a man eh#aged in Other business; and hav- 
ifig a fathily, tay secure 4 home ii the country 
which shall give him a livelihood, bit may recur 
to the subject on another occasion: 
—_——_ > + ae © et 
How to Mow. 

A smile wredthes the-lip of our veterati farm- 
ét, a8 he reads the heading of this drti¢lé: Can 
dati Editor teach mié anything new in ¢éhat line! 
Oh no, sir, perhaps fot, but let tis hint a Word of 
two to your sons, or to somé young men wlio 
have not such skillful fathers to te2ch them. WE 
want them to léarft thi8 art aright; then they will 
never forget it. 

This is one of the most fatiguing operations of 
farming, and the more so, as it has to be done ifi 
very warm weather. Any hints to lighten the 
labor will be very useful. In the first place, then, 
rise early, and begin before sunrisé. By doing 
so,and having your scytlie sharpened and in per- 
fect order the night before, you may get half a 
day’s work done by nine o’clock. The coolnéss 
of the morning air, and the déwW on thé grass, will 
both help along the labor. At nine o’clock, you 
may retire to the house, or to some shady tree, 
and rest yourself for several hours, while your 
slow neighbor is sweating through the mid-day, 
and perhaps hurting himself by over-work and 
by taking down large draughts of cold drink to 
allay his thirst. Between two and three o’clock 
you may begin work again, refreshed and vigor- 





ous, and may labor till sunset with little fatigue. 


By all méans keep your scythé constantly in 
good order. Lét it bé adapted to the sutface of 
the ground to be mowed. If that i§ lé¥el and 
free from obstructions, the scythe may be long 
and almost straight, and it will Work éasy. If 
the grotind is bfékén, or cdvered witli 8tonés or 
loW stumps, thé scythe must bé Short and ¢rooked. 

Whilé the snath Should not be tod héavy, 
n€ithéf Should it bé 8b light 48 to t#émble and 
shake if thé mowér’s hand: also, let it riever be- 
cdine looSe from thie bladé, a8 this will cause it 
to catch on Every obstruction, and require a great 
wasté Of strérigth to make it cut. Mary young 
mowérs, in théir haste to get dver a certain piece 
of ground, 6ftén worry thémselvés by this little 
neglect. 

It is very pleasant to mow in company, but 
young and inexperienced mowers should be care- 
ful how they pit themselves against the brawny 
arms of older and stronger wofkiien: Many a 
promising young man has been injutéd for life by 
this ambition to be thought a great mowéf: 

Hoping that our young laborérs will bé Careful 
when following close to each 6thé#, W8 commend 
them to their noble work, and Hoje they will 
pass through the hay-harvest in good health, and 
gather abundant crops. 

644 — a Oo 
For the Atitticdn Agryicultitrist. 
Experiehcé in Raising Spelt. 
a 

In the April No. 6Mthe Améritan Agritultirist, 

I notité af articlé Oh Spelt, (Triticum spel: 
td,) Which brotight to my mind the fact that my 
fatlier 4nd tieighbors Gultivatéd thé Winter varié- 
ty quité successfully Some twWetity fivé or twen- 
ty Giglit yedtS ago, in thé Southern part of 
Pénris¥lvania, (York Co.) It was generally sown 
oti Soil that Was thought to be too poor for wheat, 
and yiéldéd go6d crops ach year, béing inuch 
moré certain. Thé plant seéméd t6 be niuch 
more hardy than Wheat, less itijured by fréezing 
out, and seldom injured by thé dépredatidns of 
that arch enemy of thé Wheat érop, thé Hessiari 
Fly; wliith Was so ver¥ destructive about that 
timé: The Golof is a blueish green; it sfows 
neatly &§ hight 48 wheat, thié head adbotit 2} to 3 
inches léng, ahd somewhat eloséf than wheat. In 
threshing, the stalk breaks betWeén the grain; 
leaving the grains enclosed, ttv6 by two, in their 
own husk of chaff; which is somewhat looser, 
but much thicker than oats; and although Dr. 
Lobe describes the straw as being softer than 
whieat; yet to my certain knowledge the contrary 
is the fact,—in that Section of the country the 
straw being stiffer and harder to cut than the 
stiffest “‘blue stém wheat.” After threshing, 
two bushels would generally yield one separated 
from the husk, which was usually done with the 
old fashioned shelling millviz: a paif of sand 
stones run loosely together, so as not to mash the 
grain, with a fan underneath, to blow aside the 
chaff as it fell from thé stones. The grinding and 
bakin# were about the same as wheat. It yield- 
ed a fine delicious bread, very light and spongy, 
but of a richer, somewhat more yellowish white, 
than wheat. The chaff, or husk; after shelling; is 
véty useful for beds; and is much more é¢leanly 
and more elastic thaf straw: 
There was considerable raised for several 
yéars with good success: The farmers then com- 
menced improving their farms, and the Hes- 
sian Fly became less destructive to the wheat, 
when their attention was mostly turned to that 
grain, and the spelt almost, if not entirely, aban- 
doned. 

My opinion respecting it is, that where wheat 





thrives well, it will not pay to raise spelt, brt 
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wheré thé Whéat érop ‘3 80 liable té fail frotfi a 
want of snow dutitig Wiiiter, 6f from atiy otliér 
cause, as in sotithéfti Illinois and tiany other 
places, it would be @ much surer crop. 

Brown Co., Ill. WM. W. BOWER, M. D. 
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Hints on the Root Crops. 


age 

We fid#é just fd Git the last of our carrots, 
aiid thé only fait We have to find with them, is, 
ihat they aré g6fié. The quadrupeds that have 
féd wptii thei, froni thé horse in the stable to the 
pig if thie &ty, cditicidé in this lamentation. We 
aré sorry that Wé hdd not raised two tuns more, 
both because ott feighbors want to purchase, and 
Wwe want moré té finish out the season. We 
liave fed ruta baga8,; carrots, sugar beets, and 
mafigél wurzels; aiid like them_all so well, that 
‘we Sfiall plant moré of them all than we have 
évér taised before:. Each of these roots has its 
peculiar advaritages, and every farmer who has 
the usual vatiety of stock upon his farm, shoild 
raise them all: All domestic animals crave a va- 
riety Of food; and will thrive much better ipon a 
half dozen diffefent kinds, than upon any ofé: 
They not only eat a larger quantity of food, but it 
i8 more perfeetly assimilated, and the farmer géts 
a better return for his fodder, in thé growth Of his 
animals, or in beef, milk, or bitter. 

We have never found any thing to bring Ott 
horses and cows in so good condition ih thé 
Spring, as a diet partially of roots. They aié 
particularly valuable in the three Spting mottlhs, 
before cattle are turned out to grass. Théy aré 
full of juice, and are highly relished with thé dy 
hay and meal to which cattle are oftéi éonfinéd 
at this season. They keep the bowel jose; aiid 
the appetite in uniform good conditi#fi; We iiave 
never had the slightest case of illf888 amiéng atii= 
mals fed on roots. 

The carrot is the best of roots for horsés ; fed 
a peck a day With other food, they aid dige@stiviy 
and keep them in gogd flesh. We think a diét 6f 
hay, oats, and carrots, half and half of thé jast 
two, is the best food we have evef tried fF 
horses. They work as well as when fed With 
hay and oats. Carrots are also admirable fof 
milch cows and for young stock. They incféasé 
the richness of thé milk, without adding afiy tfi- 
pleasant flavor. This objection is brought against 
a diet of turnip$, And for this reason they shotild 
be fed to other aniriials—oxen, fatling8; atid young 
cattle. The sugar béét is more nutritisls that 
thie ruta bazé df the mangel wurzel, but does nit 
yield so largé crops: The mangel gives the 
largest cfop$ to the acre, sometimes reaching 
forty tuns: Its keéping qualities are excellent, 
and it should come in for feeding in the Spring 
months: 

These roots économize land, and should te- 
ceive a large shafé of attention from those farm- 
érs who live in thé suburbs of cities and villages, 
whiere lafid is dear. The yield will vary from 
five liungted to two thousand bushels to the acre, 
accordife to the quality of the soil, and the amount 
of manuré and labor expénded upon it. With ex- 
traordinafy treatment; much larger crops than 
the8e are Sorietimes realized. The land th&t pro- 
duces thréé ttfi8 of hay to the acre, may be made 
to yield twerity fivé tufis of cdrrots; which would 
have five Or Six timés thé nutritive value of the 
liay. In nd way afi 4 farmer get so much valu- 
able fodder upon 4 given piece of land; as by root 
culture. 

The bearing of these crops upon thé é¢ompost 
heap, is a Very important advantage. The ma- 
nufé Voided by aii animal fed on ro6ts; is enor- 
mous in quantity, and of Very wood quality, 








though not equal to that madé by feeding grain 
and dil-meal. If properly cated for; and mixed 
With muck under cover; it will take but oné season 
t0 friaké 4 farther a Watm advocate of root Grops. 

Thé Strongest objectiofi brought against the 
Cultivation Of thésé rdots, ig the faét that fariti- 
ers havé never tfiéd thet. Thé labsr Of éiilti- 
vating, harvesting, and storing, is generally over- 
estimated, and the stereotyped farmer keeps on 
with his hay and gidii. We greatly desire the 
class of our readérs Who own small farms, and 
want to make thé most 6f them, to try fodts, even 
if it be né moré than a quarter 6f an acre. The 
great thing is #6 fhake a beginilitig, and to see 
With one’s owfl 6¥e8 thé Enormous quatitities of 
footl thé Soil will yield if féets: Prepare the 
ground thoréughly, aid Manure 48 heavily as for 
the largest G8fh crop: 

In all jatitddes orth Of this; the first Of this 
month is fOt tod late fot sowing the seed, 
We have {uf yéaF8 SoWh & portidn of but EAFfat 
sééd in June; arid Bot fi® tps. The ttitnips 
may bé SOwit Still later: The beets shvild not 
be délayéd: Try Fdots: * 
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We Wait Gosd Butter: 
a ate 

The dairying season is now at full tide; the 
itiilk pails Overflow With théit feaiting treasures; 
thé pais Aré GroWted with fich éteami, And gold- 
ét fuggets Of bitter are ready for tradsportatioti 
to thé Hidrket, there to be mirited into slid édin. 
The quantity of dairy products brought t6 this 
fiatket alot, Would sufpfise 4 novice’; the 
quality Of titeh of it is still more astotnding, 
Ali average of 500,000 Ibs. of butter per weelk is 
oisimed in this Bity and vicinity ; 100,000 ibs, 
would bé a fill G8titiate of thé pritie aftiéle té 
be fotind if thé Whidie quantity: Phe price paid 
fut the best softs, OVEF the inferior, Wottld scefii to 
bé indveeinent enough to fuFHish & goud artiéle if 
abiiridaricé, but, Whel purchasing family supplies, 
We have often sampled and tasted large lots— 
Sitiélling was enough if Miahy Gases—Williott 
fiidiig a single desirable firkif: Beareé & eourt- 
try housekeeper Would allow sie trash to ap- 
peat on het table; indeed, Visitors froti the 
eountey find the poor butter here, one Of the great: 
6st drawbacks to theif pléastires at the tabie. 
Why then i8 Such butte? seht here? Fro some 
seetions, flv doubt, becAHse it # poor, A heg- 
jeeted ehirning is fuund wifit for faiily use, and 
is * séiit to the store” in barter fur other heeess 
saries; the mereliant pays One prive to all eus: 
toHiers, pauls it all, yellow aiid pale, pure afd 
poor, waxy and greasy, in one firkin; the better 
quality is soon corrupted by evil communication, 
and when opened in market, all is thoroughly 
vile. Ifcountry dealers would fix the price ac- 
cording to the quality, much of this would be 
remedied. Housekeepers have little encourage- 
ment to do their best, when a pound of grease, 
fit only for the soap-maker, buys as much sugar 
as a pound of good table butter. 

Dairymen who produce a really superior arti- 
cle, are often surprised at the small returns re- 
ceived from the distant market. Their neigh- 
bors exult in two or three cents more per Ib. ob- 
tained for the same quality, and sold by the same 
commission merchant—there must be a mistake 
somewhere: The mistake is at the dairymari’s 
door: His neighbor procured new firkins or tubs 
this Spring, has kept them neatly painted, with 
his name plainly marked in full upon the cover. 
A grocer or hotel keeper was attracted by the 
promising look of the package, tried it, found it 
good, and engaged it for the season—the brand 
was established, and will always sell well while 





it keeps its reputation. Our Jess fortunate friend 
made the old pail answef, marked it with a cross 
or a notch which he would know, and sent it along 
The weather-worh and rusty pail was overlooked 
by the best customers ; it was set With the seéé- 
ofid softs, arid sold fot second pricés, to the joy 
of thé pirchasér, and the loss of thé economical 
dairyman. Three centS pet pound ofi thirty 
weight of butter would pay fof a new pail every 
week. 

But the great drawback in thé quality of out 
butter is the want of elbow grease. It is not suf: 
ficiently worked. It leaves the dairy apparently 
sweet and fresh, and is so for the time, but thé 
ladle or the roller were sparingly used, thé but- 
termilk and sour milk soon become rancid, atid 
five to ten cents per pound loss is tlie penalty: 
It would be thought a hard law that inflicted a 
fine of that amount for every pound of poorly 
worked butter, but the inexorable laws of trade 
do impose just such a fine; no excuses are reé: 
ceived, no penalties remitted; and there is no ap- 
peal. But on the other hand, good butter, nicely 
packed, and carefully forwarded to honest dealers, 
invariably receives a premium, which we wish 
all our dairymen would compete for, and part of 
whith we will cheerfully pay. 

Remedy for Short Pastures. 

es aie ees) 88) 

Those Who have but a limited range of pasture 
aiid ke@p stock enough to crop it well, are almost 
at thé inéréy ofthe weather. If there chance to 
be fAVOFIHE tains, and a good season for the 
gfOWth Of grass and clover, all is well ; but if, as 
frequéfitly 6@étirs, there comes a long period of 
dfouth, the bréWied fields already closely éropped, 
sulfef séverely; having little to protect thé roots 
frotii the full poWer of the sun, and the cattle suf- 
feF yet moré. The milk pails shéw serious dimi- 
fititidti, the dairying profits shrink, and the stock 
fall off Wher they should be gaining. A severe 
éheék Of this kind will be felt too throughout the 
Season; for much of the pasture: may be “ Sum- 
itief killed,” and the full flow of milk can har@ly 
be regainéd. This may be guarded against by 
putting in a small plot of corn, sorghum, millet or 
Other suitable crop for cutting and feeding green. 
Ati aér€ of corn sown broadcast now, will very 
8doii yield sufficient to give great relief to the 
short pasturé: It is not necessary to stable the 
G6 WS j Clit 4 Food supply for them, and feed night 
and fidfhing before they leave the yard; they 
Will eat it with a relish, and make ample returns 
in the milk pans and the churn. Even if the 
threatened drouth should not come, and abund- 
ance of grass should grow, the soiling crop need 
not be lost, Cut at the proper season, and prop- 
erly cured, it will not come amiss next Winter. 











What is ‘‘ Five Finger.” 
eo 

A correspondent inquires what this plant is, the 
name of which he has ofteh met with in the Ag- 
riculturist. He is fortunate not to have found it 
in his fields. It might appropriately bé called thé 
hand of poverty, gleaning among poor soils for 
scanty nourishment which clover or any decent 
grass would disdain to aecept. The botanical 
name is Potentilla Canadensis. It has a branchi- 
ing stém, from three to eighteen inches long, 
resting on the ground; the leaves are hairy, and 
spread out in fives like fingers (whence its 
name) they somewhat resemble  sttawberry 
leaves ; it bears small, yellow flowers. It comes 
in where grass starves out, and is a sure index 
of unthrifty farming, Good manufing, or a top 
dressing of plaster, or lime Will help to banish it. 
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~ Cuiture of Flowers. 
——@==—= 


Farmers seldom devote much time to planting 
ornamental trees or to flower-gardens. Toclear 
up the land of its forest trees and stumps and 
stones, to fence and to manure, these are the 
great objects of the farmer's life. Trees are 
sometimes set out, but 
they are chiefly such as 
bear fruit. Of course, 
these fundamental and 
practical things should 
be looked after first ; but 
when these have been 
attended to, why not add 
other things attractive to 
the eyes of visitors and 
to the family, both the 
young and old? Shade- 
trees, shrubs, vines and 
flowering plants make 
one’s house look better 
and enhance its value. 

Let the farmer begin 
his improvements by 
making a first-rate kitch- 
en garden. Stock it well 
with asparagus, rhu- 
barb, currants, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries and 
grapes, and let it abound 
with beets, onions, let- 
tuce, radishes, tomatoes, 
melons, and a multitude 
of other good things 
which such a garden can 
be made to yield. The 
comfort and healthful- 
ness of such a garden 
will naturally lead on to 
something else. Atleast, 
if the farmer have a sen- 
sible wife and intelligent 
chfldren, he will not fail 
to gratify them with 
some flower-beds. At 
first, it may be only a 
border next the patch of 
beets and onions; but 
with improving taste, he 
will indulge them with a 
flower-plot by itself. And 
pray, what will it con- 
tain? Why, of course, 
those old favorites—li- 
lacs, roses, honeysuckles, 
flowering almonds, and syringas, among the 
shrubs; and columbines, larkspurs, monks-hood, 
pinks, ponies, foxgloves, etc., among the herba- 
ceous perennial plants ; and then will be added any 
quantity of annuals, Good so far. : 

And it won’t be long before the sensible man 
will wonder that he had neglected, for so many 
years, to give his family this source of enjoy- 
ment. How happy my wifeis of late, he will say 
to himself, I verily believe she has grown ten 
years younger ; and my daughters, how charm- 
ing they look with their hair apd their bosoms 
decked with flowers of their own raising? My 
money-loving neighbors tell me that fine gardens 
don’t pay. Perhaps they don’t in dollars and 
cents, but they do in something far better. The 
song of the robin don't pay, nor does a fine 
landscape, nor does the ruddy hue of my boy’s 
cheek and lip, or the kiss of my bright-eyed 
daughter ; but I value them none the less. 

Sensible man, you are on the right track. 
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Money-value is not the highest standard by 
which to estimate many things. Try them rather 
by their tendency:to improve the character, and 
to promote real happiness. Pure pleasures, 
cheap enjoyments, those which leave no sting be- 
hind, and which add to our knowledge and im- 
prove our hearts, are most truly desirable. Let 
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A BOUQUET OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


it never be forgotten that our minds receive a bias 
for good or evil, from the occupations of our hands, 
And can any harm come from the culture of flow- 
ers? Whata dreary place would this world be 
without them! It would be as a face without a 
smile, a feast without a welcome.” 

How many things in a flower-garden to inter- 
est young and inquisitive minds. For example, 
note the convolvulus closing its petals at the ap- 
proach of a storm; the tulip and many yellow 
flowers shutting up in hazy weather; the Mexi- 
can tiger-flower, the morning-glory and others 
open in the morning and shut at noon; the 
evening primrose open at sunset; the sensitive 
plant shrinking at the slightest touch ; the Frax- 
inella, ina warm, damp evening, emitting a gas 
which will ignite if a match is applied, and burn 
for some time without injury to the plant, etc. 

For the man of business, fothing can be more 
refreshing than the garden. To the student weary 
with brain-toil, what a relaxation! To the child 











what a feast of the senses! ‘To the mother, what 
place more suitable for instructing her house- 
hold in lessons of beauty and virtue ? 


Management of Dahlias. 

As the first of the present month is an excel- 
lent time for setting out dahlias, we will ‘say a 
few words about their 
culture. This plant is 
not fastidious about soils, 
yet it succeeds best in 
good garden mold, not 
very stiff with clay, nor 
very light and porous 
with sand. It is a rank 
grower and feeder, and 
needs some degree of 
moisture at the roots in 
mid-summer. Deep 
trenching at the outset, 
and mulching in hot 
weather, will supply 
this necessity. 

Propagation.—-If one 
has a fancy for raising 
new varieties, he can do 
so by sowing seeds. In 
this way, he will get 
some flowers the first 
season, some good, oth- 
ers bad, and indifferent. 
Only a few out of a hun- 
dred seedlings may be 
worth preserving, but it 
will be very pleasant to 
watch their wonderful 
sporting from a single 
packet of seeds. 

A more common way, 
however, is to propagate 
by cuttings from, or di- 
visions of old roots. Set 
the roots into a half- 
spent hot-bed, and the 
buds .will soon push out, 
When they have made a 
few inches’ growth, cut 
them off close to the tu- 
bers, and pot them, and 
they will grow like any 
cuttings. As soon as 
they are  well-rooted, 
they may be transplant- 
ed into the open garden. 
The old roots may be re- 
set in the hot-bed, and a 
new crop of cuttings obtained. In this way a mul- 
titude of plants may be had in one season from a 
single root. For nurserymen who wish to prop- 
agate largely for sale, this is an excellent mode. 

Still another method, and the more common 
one for amateurs, is simply to divide the last 
year’s roots, in the Spring, and set out every 
tuber that can be got off in connection With a bud 
at the crown of the root. [And here, let us cau- 
tion the inexperienced against the mistake of a 
friend of ours, viz.: roughly breaking off the mere 
tubers and planting them, but throwing away the 
neck or crown of the root, which alone contains 
the buds from which the plants grow!] If the 
old roots are set in any warm -place, the first 
week in this month, and covered with a little 
earth, they will soon show their buds. Now, cut 
carefully between, with a sharp pruning knife, al- 
lowing one bud to each tuber. Then, set each 
piece of root in the garden where you. wish it to 
grow, planting them three or four feet apart, and 
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covering the weds with two inches of soil, the 
tuber, of course, being deeper. 

Previous to planting, prepare stakes, and set 
them firmly in the ground where the plants are to 
grow. These stakes may be common cedar 
poles, six or eight feet long, or they may be 
handsome stakes of pine, planed smooth and 
painted green. Ifone desires to have them very 
nice, six inches of the upper part of the stake 
may he painted white, and the name of each Dah- 
lia written upon it. Well turned and neatly 
painted, hard wood stakes, of different lengths, are 
kept on sale by most seed dealers. 

As the plants grow, tie them to the stakes 
with bass-matting or any soft strings, continuing 
this work all Summer, or until the plants are full- 
grown. If this is neglected, one’s plants are quite 
sure to be broken down by the winds. Only one 
strong shoot should be allowed to grow on each 
root, and this should be moderately pruned of its 
lower and lateral branches. But who will show 
us how to get rid of the insects which often in- 


: fest the flowers, just as they begin to expand, 


eating off the petals, and even boring through the 
stalks, causing them to break off! Hand-picking 
is laborious, lime-dust and ashes, and tobacco- 
water injure the blooms. If one has but a few 
plants, the flowers may,be protected by drawing 
caps of gauze or lace over them. 

In the Fall, afterthe frosts have fairly killed 
down the tops, choose a dry day for housing the 
roots. Dig them up carefully, or you will break 
off half the tubers. Take them up in the morn- 
ing, let them lie in the sun and wind all day to 
dry ; then store them away in the cellar, cover- 
ing them with dry sand. 

Select list of Dahlias. 

From our own experience of sé@yeral years, 
with the following varieties, we can earnestly 
recommend them : 

Agnes, pure white; Aurora, orange buff; Ad- 
miration, white, tipped with scarlet ; Beauty of 
Bath, fine yellow; Beauty of the Grove, salmon, 
tipped with purple ; Claudia, purple, tipped with 
white ; Incarnata, white, shaded with rosy pur- 
ple (extra fine); Grand Duke, purplish crimson, 
perfectly globular and a great bloomer; Douglas 
Jerrold, buff, edged with scarlet; Forget-Me-Not, 
crimson, tipped with white ; El Dorado, fine yel- 
low ; Gem of the Grove, dark maroon; Mrs. Han- 
sard, yellow, tipped with white ; Princess of Wag- 
ram, blush white, edged with deep rose. 


———— a 4 rr | 
Manure for Flower Beds. 
es 

Enthusiastic florists will not be over fastidious 
in the use of materials necessary for their grow- 
ing treasures, but they may be pardoned for wish- 
ing to employ the least offensive substances. 
We have seen beautiful flower beds much dis- 
figured by coarse stable manure spread upon the 
surface, and the perfume of the flowers did not 
always conceal a less agreeable odor. The dark 
earth found.in woods, consisting mostly of decay- 
ed leaves and other vegetable matter, is excellent 
plant-food. It is quite extensively used in green 
and hot-houses. It is very cleanly, and gives 
that pleasant mellowness to the soil, so agreeable 
to the gardener, and so favorable to the plants. 
For more stimulating manure, dry bone sawings 
mixed with an equal part of earth, answers an 
excellent purpose. A solution of guano in water, 
though rather pungent to the olfactories when 
first mixed, is not permanently unpleasant when 
sprinkled upon the ground. A mixture of leaf 
mold, earth, and bone sawings is onthe whole 

preferable. 











Orchids, or Air Plants. 


LYCUSTA DEPPII. 
ea 


The cultivation of this class of plants is rapid- 


" ly extending in this country.. Where they have 


been introduced they are great, favorites: an in- 
telligent nurseryman lately assured us that they 
will soon supersede very many varieties that have 
long been standards in the green-house. This 
he judged, from the constantly increasing orders 
received, to the comparative neglect of others 
previously in demand. 

They are commonly called air plants, from the 
fact that their roots in many instances shun con- 
tact with the soil, and draw their support from 
air and moisture alone. The native habitat of 
most species is in the damp atmosphere of dense 
woods, or on the banks of streams, in tropical 
climates. A large collection obtained in the for- 
ests of Southern Mexico, was recently disposed of 
in this city. They are mostly parasitic plants, 
being found attached to the trunks and limbs of 
trees. In these situations, they are of course sub- 
ject to great extremes of weather, being exposed 
during the wet season to constant drenching, and 
having to withstand months of Summer drouth. 

It is only in the former season that growth is 
made; they remain torpid the rest of the year, 
burning summer is winter to them: These re- 
marks are not applicable to all species; and the 
great difficulty of maintaining an extensive col- 
lection consists in the variety of circumstances 
in which they grow naturally, Each kind must 
be studied and treated according to its own pecu- 
liar habit. Some would drown where others 
would parch. * 

We are indebted to Df. Andrew Knight, for a 
description of the béautiful specimen illustrated 
above, the Lycusta Deppii. It was derived by 
propagation from plants sent by Mr. Deppi, from 
New Spain, to the Messrs. Loddeges, floricultur- 
ists, near London, in 1828, under whose skillful 
management it soon flowered, and was much 
admired. 

The flowers are very large and beautiful, meas- 
uring nearly four inches across. The sepals’ or 








outer coverings are three 
in number, and are of a 
dull green, spotted with 
purple. The petals are 
white, two disposed la- 
terally, and a Jower one, 
called the labellum, or 
lip, is of a bright yellow, 
and spotted with purple. 
In the center of the 
flower is a column pecu- 
liar to all orchids, which 
is supposed to resemble 
some living creature, as 
birds, insects, etc. ; by 
the natives they are high- 
ly venerated as favorite 
offerings in worship. 
The stem, or scape as 
it is named more prop- 
erly is from five to six . 
inches long, and arises 
from the base of the 
pseudo bulb (a protuber- 
ance resembling a bulb,) 
having several distinct 
sheathed joints, and ter- 
minating with a single 
flower, A fine specimen 
plant of half a. dozen 
bulbs, bearing from six 
to eight stems and flowers frum each bulb, 
makes a most splendid display. In June last, 
a fine plant bearing about thirty flowers, was 
shown at one of our exhibitions. 

This species grows well when fastened firmly 
‘on, a com of broken pieces of fibrous peat the 
size of walnuts ; intermixed ‘with moss and 
broken pieces of flower pots, which permits the 
water to escape freely, whilst the moss maintains 
auniform moisture, and more especially, if pnt 
into wire baskets in a moist atmosphere. It pre- 
fers a temperature of from 65° to 70° Fahrenheit. 
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Tritoma Uvaria. 


This is one of the newer plants which ama- 
teurs will do well to procure. An English «au- 
thority speaks of it as “the king of all plants for 
out-doors.” Another says: “It is the most 
beautiful hardy perennial now seen in a visit to 
the Kew Gardens.” It often has from thirty to 
forty spikes of flowers, from four to six feet high, 
the petals of a brilliant orange red. Using this 
as a center plant on acircular bed, and sur- 
rounding it with Lobelia grandiflora and golden 
Calceolaria, is said to produce a fine effect. 


Some of our enterprising florists have in- 
troduced one or two varieties of it within the 
past year. The last Report of the Massachusetts 
‘Horticultural Society, describes it as follows: 
“The root of the plant resembles that of the New- 
Zealand Flax; the leaves are very long, proceeding 
from the crowa of the plant , tough and fibrous, 
of a dark, clear green, the two edges raised, so 
as to present a channeled center; from the 
midst of the crown of leaves proceeds the flow- 
er stem, which grows three [or more] feet high, 
and is often an inch in diameter, very stout and 
erect. The flowers are produced in a whorled 
close head, about eight inches to a foot in length, 
and continue a fortnight or more. * * * _ 
The plant perfects seed freely, and is propagated 
by seed and by offsets, which are produced from 
the crown of the plant. * * * This very or- 
namental and desirable plant is hardy in Eng- 
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1an8, With Slight protéction, but would not proba- 
big efduré our northern Winters, It should be 
taken up before frost, and wintered ina green- 
house or iight cellar.” 
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A Floral Curiosity. 


Toe obtaih flowers of different colors on thé 
same stem (or apparently so,) split a small branithi 
of elder lengthwise, and having scraped out thé 
pith, put into éach part some good soil, mixitiZ 
With it several seeds of different plants, but whieh 
bloom at the same time. Then tie the split piéces 
together, and set them out in a pot or box filled 
with mold. The seeds will soon germinate, and 
the plants grow up together with théif stems and 
branches and leaves so intermingled, that to the 
common observer they Will appear to grow frei 
the same root. 
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Talk at the Gate. 
EDGINGS FOR FLOWER BEDS—SPARING THE BIRDS; 
—_——— OS . 

John.—Before you go, brother gardenef; ao tell 
me why you don’t like grass for bordefing flow- 
er beds? 

Garfdener.—I have no prejudice against it ; only, 
I must say that having tried it a long time, I have 
at length discarded it, as not quite answering my 
purpose. 

John.—But why? I have tried box, and while 
it is very neat, don’t sucker and spread, as grass 
does, and is easily trimmed, and ha§ evergreen 
foliage, I have, aftér all, Gondémnéd it, be¢auSe 
with me, in céntral New-York, it is not perfectly 
hardy, has to be protectéd in Wintéf, and evén 
then, it look$ in Spring liké a Singéd eat: Be- 
sides, it i$ 86 stiff and prim, liké apréGisée old 
bachelor. I have goné back to grasS—not, wiihd 
you, to quack gra8s, hor tindthy, nor Fed lover; 
but to fin@, Géli@até June grass, clit from tlié 
roadside after being pAsttited close by Sheep. 

Gardener.—WeIll; very oné to iS tind: I 
havé latély uS@d thé céifimén St6éné-érop; and I 
like it well. Hardy as grass, evergreen, has no 
long roots to burrow into your beds and gravel- 
walks, and needs only an occasional trimming 
with your spade to keep it inorder. It burns out 
a littlé in Spots in mid-summer; but such gaps can 
éasily be made good. 

John:—I must take a look at your borders some 
daf When I have leisure ; perhaps I shall learn 
sometiiing t0 my advantage. Have the birds 
éatén all your cherries this Summer, or have you 
éaten thé birds 4 . 

Gtrdentr’s Wife (approaching)—Did I hear 
you say the birds ought te be killed, because they 
eat a little of our fruit? 

The Men.—No, not exactly so ; but then why 
should’nt’ they be killed, if they do us harm, as 
well as the crows and rats and mice? Self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature, you know, 

Wife.—But then, the song-birds areso pretty, 
and so innocent; and sing so sweetly: why not 
let them take their pay in a few cherriés and 
strawberries 1 

Men.—Ah, if they were innocent of stealing, or 
if they only took a little, and of such kinds as we 
could spare, the case would be different. Dear 
lady, make a difference here. “Some birds steal, 
but are poor singers, and devour few inseééts. 
Others take our fruits, but try to balance accounts 
by keeping down the insects in our fields, 6r- 
chards, and gardens. The first set may be shot 
down without compunction ; the latter should be 
shot at -without shot ! 

Wife.—Glad to see some mercy in you naugh- 

y men; hut you’re a little cruel yet. 








Men.—The birds’ are welcome to the seeds and 
fruits of all the weeds and briars and bushes that 
grow inthe fields and woods; but when they 
come to plutider 6ur garden fruits, which cost us 
so much fidfiéy afid labor, then they become our 
enemie’ ; théy af a nuisance as truly as the 
crows whiéli pull up the corn in our fields, or the 
rats arid miée who devour it in our barns. We 
will sparé the robins just as long as possible, but 
When théir plunderingS betéilie enormous, why 
thién Wé mu&st blaze away at them. Eh ? lady. 

Wift.—I can’t bear with #6i, and @an’t agree 
With you ; it’s barbarou8 #6 t#iith thé fébin-red- 
breast. 

Mén.—Gooid woman; Wé'll 8paré thé birds who 
sparé Our friit8; as thé 8WalloW, blué-bird, martin, 
wreit, afid the wholé tfibé Of 8parrowsj théy are 
our beSt friends, dé vouififig itisects but HOt fruits. 

Wife.—I Gaiié bit t6 thé gate, to invite you in 
to supper, biit edly; I @6h’t want 8uéh cruel, 
bloody meii at thy 4abl8, Good bye, 

Men. —Farewell, sige | 

Gardentr—=Betute you #6, John; look at this 
cut Which I folind in thé “ Gardéner’s Chronicle.” 
It isa proposed substitute for 
our grass,box and stone-crop, 
as a bordering for bed 
represents a section of é 
€n tile, which is much used 
if England for edging. It is certainly better than 
bricks set on edge; it can be made for about 
eight or ten cents a yard. 

John.—Realiy; it strikes me favorably. I wish 
some of our brick or tile-makers would take this 
pattern and make some for our gardens. They 
wotild be popular: 

Bébth.—Good bye. 











For the American Agricutturist. 


The Wren. 


eee 
Thé Americdn House-Wrei, Troglodyles ful- 
vus of Naturalists, i is different in his migratory 
habits from the Butopean Wren, which is a éon- 
stant reSidént in his native regions , while our 
Hou8é Wren is never Seen in the Middlé and 
Northern States during thé Winter seasoii. It 
resides South in cold weather, and ini Siitnmér éx- 
tends its migrations as far north as Labrador, 
where it also breeds, although it is said to résidé 
and rear its young chiefly in the Middle States: 
but it is not uncommon in most parts of Naw: 
England, and, without doubt, its breeding places 
are not Gonfinéd to high latitudes. It artivés with 
us in May, and rétiiriis south 48 éafl¥ a8 thé first 
of October, and as it rears two broods of youtig 
in one season, its songjs prolonged to a late pe- 
riod in Summer—often to the middle or last of 
August. The nest of thé Wien is built like that 
6f the Biue-bird, in thé crevice of an old Wall, 
the hole of a bank or cliff, and in hollow trées ; 
but if you také pains to providé a box or some 
similar accommodation, for it, the Wien can Be 
very easily prevailed on to have its home Within the 
inclosure thus made. ‘The nest is oval shaped, 
with the éntrancé at the side, and is genérally 
built of moss, with an innef liniug of feathers. 





The éggs are from six to eight in number, of a 
pure white color, sparSely dotted with light red: 
The Wren is an inSectivoruus bitd; its food éon- 
sisting chiefly of grubs, eatth wofniis, all the in: 
setts which are thé cotitnor fuod of bitds of this 
class, togethér with élderbetriés and other pulpy 
wild fruits: 

In England; thé common Wren, and also thé 


bitds. The fornmier; When confitied; is lively and 
engaging; sings loudly; ahd néarly the whole sea- 
son, though it Seldom lives iioré than two yéars: 
It is not natural for therh to be shut up; they efi- 
joy too much the fréedoin of the wodds, and the 
delightful air of heaven—what bird, indeed, dées 
not? 

Writers upon ornithology call this bird one of 
the most active and restless’ of the féathered 
tribe: He is always in motion; and even when 
singing is constantly flitting about and changing 
his position; seemifig to be in “all places at the 
same moment; His notes are very lively dnd 
garrulous, and are more noticeable at noon than 
any Other hour of the day; because; says Mr: 
Flagg; the #éneral silence that prevails at this 
hour; renders his voice more distinguishable 
than at other times. Of the song of the Wren, 
Mr: Flagg; (Atlantic Monthly; vol. II.; page 598,) 
says: “ He exhibits great compass and power of 
éxécution, but wants variety in his tohes: He 
begins very sharp ahd Shrill; liké a grass-hopper, 
then Suddenly falls to a Series of low gutteral 
notes, and aScends like thé roll of 4 drum to afi- 
other Series of high notes rapidly trilled: He is 
not partictilar about the part of the song whieh 
he makes his closing note, but will léave off right 
in the middle of a strain, when he appears to be 
in the hight,of ecstacy, to pick up a spider or a 
fly. 3 

The characteristics of the Wrén—a cocked- -up 
tail, and busy inquisitive look—are well shown 
by thé Skétch at the head of thi8 article. 

Brookdale Farm, Me. 8. L. B. 
—— 4 ee © te 
Don't forget the Evergreens; 
cggates, : 

At this séaSon; when 4ll nature is robed in her 

summer dress; we are apt to forget those trees 
Which enliven the dreary months of the year. 
Look back a month or two, and all was bleak and 
brown, €xcept as the evergreens made bright 
spots here and there. Look forward only a few 
months, and all will be bare and cheerless again, 
save where the steadfast conifers hold out and 
hold on to their verdure. Letus not forget these 
old stand-by§; théSé friéid’ ih &dvérSity. Plant, 
if you choose, the gay, butierfly flowers; plant 
the déciduoti8 treés, Ww hose leaves begin to fade 
and dfop almb&8t a8 Soon a8 they aré faifly éx- 
panded ; but by all imeans givé largé room afd 
plerity of time dfid labor to thé éver-during ever- 
greens, 
Wheii a traveler, of Vi8itor of riiral tastes, stops 
at a colntry-place, he wishes to visit its gardens 
and ornamental grounds; but Where theré are no 
evérgieehs, there i8 very littlé to seepexcept in 
thid-sumimér. Let each proprietor of a housé in 
the Gountry, take pridé in having on his place at 
1e48t a few fine Specimens of evergreens; and his 
Gime Will be an object df interést to himself, his 
howSéhold, and hi§ tasteful visitors, all the year 
fond. Hé can say to his giésts, come when 
they may, “ Let us Walk arotind and look at my 
noble Notway Sprutes, my stately Pines, my 
graceful Herilocks,” and tlie gtests will be as 
flad to look at therfi; as tu examine a row of péar 
trées or grapevines in Summer. 

Nor do we plead for thei simply oh account 





of their permanency, or their usefulffess as 


golden-crésted Wren; ate mith admired as cage’ 
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screens to break the force of winter winds : they 
are intrinsically beautiful and desirable. In sym- 
metry of form, richness of color, variety itt habit, 
and; as i the case of some of the pines; the 
hemlock, Deodar cedar; and Some others, iti grace- 
fulness, they are hardly surpasséd by ally other 
trees: ' 

But we afe not strefiieus to Afgué thé mattef 
now. Indeéd; there i8 little nééd Of it, for tlie 
love of evéergrééhs i8 Spréadiig almiost a8 rapidly 
as the mania for grapes, though perhaps not al- 
together aintng the saiié classes: All wé now 
desire to dé, is to rieftion & feW OF thé n&Wer 
evergreéns which aré of Supéridr beauty, ahd 
which promise to be hardy. 

1. First of all, the Nootka Sound Cypress, 
Thuiopsis borealis. It is described in Sargent’s 
edition of Downing, as “a tall evergreefi tree, 
reaching the hight of oné hundred feet, with wide- 
ly expanded branches, very flexible; as it ad- 
vances, thé limbs are covered With smail blisters, 
which, 6n being punctured, emit a fine aromiati¢ 
balsam, whérce is derived another synonym, 
abies aromalica. It is also found in Russia, néat 
Lake Tschondskoe. It is yet but very new, éven 
in England; our specimens liave beén Gut two 
winters, and are perfectly hardy, as it will proba- 
bly prove to be in evéry northern part of the 
United States.” 

It stands the wiriter well at Newburgh, and at 
Bostén. The place of its origin, Nootka Sound, 
would seem to settle the question of its robust- 
ness. We have embellished our own grounds 
with a specimen of it. Several of the leading 
nurserymen now advertise it for Sale, at the rate 
of about a dollar péf foot high. 

2. Lawson’s Cypress, (Cuptessus Lawsoniana.) 
Of the entire hardiness of this tree north of New- 
York, we as yet stand a little in doubt, though it 
has done well for two or three winters at Fish- 
sill Landing, N. Y., at Cincinnati, and at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It resembles the Thuiopsis borealis 
somewhat, but is a little denser in its habit, and 
a darker green: It has one beautiful trait of the 
Deodar cedar, hanging down the ends of its lead- 
ing shoots like ostrich feathers. It was found it 
northern California and in Oregon. It grows a 
hundred feet high, and becomes one of the very 
finest of trees. We very much hope it will 
prove suitable for our northern climate: 

3. Hovey’s New Arbor Vite. This is a seed: 
ling from our native Arbor Vita, but as distiiet 
as the Siberian or Chinese. It forms 4 pyramidal- 
shaped tree, densely branched, the leaves mdre 
delicate than those of its parent; and holding 
their bright green color throughout thé winte?; 
This last is of great importance, Of its hardi« 
ness there can be no question. The only doubt 
is, whether many persons will consent to pay five 
dollars a plant, which is the price now asked for 
it. But zealous amateurs will sometimes do very 
indiscreet things! Sober pédple will bide their 
time, and so get théif tréés cheaper. 

4. Siberian Silvér Fir, (Picea pichta.) Of this 
we have spoken formerly, and will now only say 
that it is one of thé Véry fine8t afd hardiést of 
the Silver Firs. Coming ftofii Siberia, it ouglit 
to be 48 tougli as a polar bear. It lias 4 Soft, full, 
luxuriant habit, which Goniforts 6né t6 look at. 
It is a medium-sized tréé, séldom getting abi¥e 
thirty feet in hight: We have pétsonal Knowl- 
edge of its succeeding well, hotth of Albany. 

5 There are several other neW conifers that 
promise well, but of which we cdnnot how speak 
with the utmost certainty. Among them is Picea 
Nordmaniana, one ofthe noblest of silver firs, 
from the mountains of the Crimea, difd promis- 
ing well as to hardiness, Pinus Beithamiana té- 





semblés, but surpasse§, the AuStrian pine in beau- 
ty, and bids faif to raak& attiong “the hardies.” 
Firazer’s Silver Fir miist bé Sditable for all the 
northeth Statés, sitiée it lias béen found wild in 
HOrtherh Vettnbtit. Abiés amabilis, A. Cephaloni- 
td, Picté pinsape, aid s&¥étal itiore, promise well. 
We intend t6 fépvft tipoh thém from time to 
tire; 8 we feel asstiréd OF their excellence and 
hardiheod; 

P. 8.==Siité Writing thé fMrbgoing, we have 
inét ii HOvey’s Magaziii®, With a report on some 
of the féWeF évetgrbBns, froth Mr. Harris, gar- 
dene off thé Hunf@Well @8taté, near Boston. It 
i8 in Siibstarte 48 followS: Pinus Lambertiana, 
and P: Bearisleyit untiarmed by the frosts of last 
wintéft: Pitéa Nordmanidana; and P. pinsapo 
ditto: Abtés Sinithiana; and A. nobilis, ditto. 
Thaiopsts boretlis, and Céphalotatus Fortunii, ditto. 
The Wellingtonia; or Big-Trée 6f California, and 
thé Devdar Gédar but sli#titly ifijured. 

We should be glad to leafti Whether these trees 
weré Gbveréd by Siow; or firdtected by straw or 
matting. If not; we are Sutpriséd at the reported 
harditiess of some of them. 


Native Evergreens., 


Some of the evergreens now bought at thé 
fursérles, até Supposed by many to bé of foreign 
origin. For instance, the Norway Pine i8 not 
from Norway aloné, but may be found growing 
wild if this State. It is Pinus moniicola of the 
books. 

The common Juniper, (Juniperus communis) is 
often supposed to be imported from England and 
Sweden ; but it grows wild in central and south- 
ern New-York, and Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 
It is none the less desirable on this account. It 
takes different forms. Sometimes it is upright 
an@compact like a miniature Lombardy poplar ; 
again, it is more open and spreading, looking 
when full grown, like an ill-built hay-stack ; again, 
it is straggling and dfooping, its foliage hanging 
down almost perpendicularly from its horizontal 











branches. The first style is most admired. “And 
we will here say that most iunipers can be trained 
into this shape by passing a cord spirally around 
the branches wherever they showa tendenéy to 
spread. We annex a cut of a fine, weil trained 
specimen standing on our own gtounds. The 
Swedish juniper, we think, takes this form more 
naturally than dny other. 

The Savin (Juniperus Sabina) is a native, though’ 
some Species are imported. It forms a dense 
spreading thicket. Travelers on the N. Y. Cen- 
tral Railroad may see it on the hill-sides neat 
Little Falls. It also abounds at Niagara: It may ~ 
be made quite ornamental: 


The Cembran Pine (Pinus Cembra.) 


a 

This is one of the newer evergreens, perfectly 
hardy, and very desirable. We have observed it 
for several years in the latitude of Albany, grow- 
ing by the side of the native white pine, and it 
has proved equally robust. It has not yet been 
extensively planted, but may be found in most of 
our nurseries, and at a reasonable price. It is a 
native of Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, 
where it grows on the coldest mountains, and of 
Tartary and Siberia. In Europé; it is séme- 
times Styled the AphérnouSli-pine, from two Ger- 
man words, signifyitig & nut-piné; Thé kernels 
of its Cones aré éatable, ard in this réspéct it re- 
sembles the fartious Italiafi Stone-piné. All trav- 
élérs through Northérn Etropé speak of its grand 
ahd majestic appéaranéé, crowning thé ridgés of 
the mountaifis. 

Speaking of this tféé, Harte, in hi8 Bssays, ob- 
serves: ‘ Its tithber i8 large, and has many uses 
Withih dobrs ; its grain is finér and tore beauti- 
fully variégatéd@ thati dé, aiid thée-sméll is more 
agré@able : it 18 u8efil ft walhséotihg, fodring, 
and other joiner’s work, and the wood makes éx- 
éellént fifing fot stives atid O¥éns. The peasants 
Of TyFol, Where this tré8 abounds, maké various 
Kitids of Gatvéd WOFK With it, whiéh they dispose 
Of it Swit#érlatid amofig thé people, who are 
fond of thé résin6u8 smi@ll Which it ékhalés. The 
bark 6f the trunk is of 4 whitish ca8t, and the 
brafichés reséinblé thosé of the Spruce-fir. They 
afé long, smboth, and are producéd by fivés.” 

The only objection which can be made to this 
tree, is its comparatively slow growth—as to its 
appearancé, there can be only one opinion. A 
writer in the English Gardener's Chronicle late- 
ly, says, Speaking of a fine secimen in the pleas- 
uré-grounds at Osberton-Hall; “ The Pinus Cem- 
bra is nearly fifty feet high, and the branches, at 
twenty feet from the ground, spread sixty feet in 
circumference, and the trunk, at the bottom, ” 
gitths eight feet, Few of the Pinus tribe are 
more beautiful than this ; its handsome conical 
shape, and short, rigid horizontal branches, com- 
bined with its color, render it particularly attrac- 
tive. It certainly déserves more extensive culti- © 
vation than it has received, for, planted as a sin- 
gle specimen, it is really magnificent.” , 

Mr. Sargent says theré aré two varieties. One, — 
the Siberian Stone-piné, with short, dense, and ~ 
dark green leaves; the other, the Dwarf Cem- 
bran pine, found among the rocks of the Ural 
mountdins. The trié Cembran pine grows fifty — 
or more féét high, though it takes many years to _ 
reach that altitude. It makes always a very 
pretty, compact, soft-green tree, and is very de- 
sirable. 





Tue Weerinc Horry.—Wherever the com- ~ 
mon English holly will thrive, this novelty may 
be expected to succeed. South of New-York 


We think, will be its best region in this country 
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~ Jarge sheet of drawing paper, and 
‘ it can then be worked out of tin 
\ plate or other common material. 
. The heavy mark on the meridian 

line in the diagram extending 
IT from A to the edge of the circle, 
shows where the base of the tri- 
angle or “ gnomon’”’ is to be fast- 
ened. The latitude of the place 
. \ | ean be obtained from maps, or in 
! most places, some nautical friend 
will furnish it from observation 
with the proper instrument. 
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About Sun-Dials : Again. 


Since the publication of our article on Sun-di- 
als, in the Jan. No., we have received numerous 
letters from subscribers touching the same gen- 
eral subject.’ Some of these letters ask for fur- 
ther information on the construction of dials, 
while others bring us information bearing on this 
point ; some inquire for mottoes or. inscriptions 
for dial plates, while others contain such mottoes. 

The following communication by Mr. W. Con- 
rad, Somerset Co., Pa., gives a pretty clear idea 
of the method by which the hour lines may be 
marked on the horizontal Sun Dial, described in 
our previous article, and which is most gener- 
ally in use. 

* Draw a straight line of indefinite length as 
ADE which we may call the meridian line. At 
the point A, draw the perpendicular FG, which 

-will be the 6 o'clock line. From the point A 
draw the line AB, making an angle with AC, 
equal tothe degrees of latitude of the place: 
thus for a place 40° north latitude, the angle 
CAB must be 40°. Now draw the line BD at right 
angles. with AB. Take aspace DE on the mer- 
idiar line, equal to BD, and draw the quadrant 
DEH, with the radius DE, and erect the per- 
pendicular Dd. Divide the quadrant into 6 equal 
spaces and carry the dividing lines out to the 
perpendicular Dd, as seen at Ea, Eb, Ec, Ed. 
From the points of intersection on the perpendicu- 

- Jar, Dd,edraw the lines aA, bA, cA, dA, etc., these 

form the hour lines Yor, the forenoon; the 7 
o’clock line is not fully drawn out, to save space. 
Draw the afternoon lines Al, A2, A3, etc., at 
the same angles with the corresponding lines 
All, Al0, A9, etc.,on the other side of the 

,meridian line. The 4, and 5, morning hour lines, 
and 7 and 8 afternoon lines, are obtained by ex- 
tending the lines 4, 5, and 7; 8, on the opposite 
side of the 6 o’clock line. 

_» Now if we take a circle, marked with hour lines 
as described, lay it perfectly level, with the meri- 
dian (12 o’clock line) running exactly north and 
south, and set up the triangle ABC perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the circle; the shadow cast 
from its edge will fall upon the several lines at 

the times indicated.” 

-» .To construct a dial with exact accuracy re- 
~ quires much skill, but with a little painstaking, 
»eany one handy with tools could get up a very re- 
. -»spectable instrument by following the above dia- 

_ gram and explanation. First mark out a pattern 
of the circle with its lines and the triangle, upon a 





ii A subscriber who modestly 
omitted to sign his name, but 
whose letter (he will pardon us 
for saying,) is post-marked La- 
fargeville, N. Y., sends us a large 
budget of mottoes appropriate for 
Sun-dials. We select several of 
the best : 

A very sensible man, with a re- 
fined mind, caused to be painted 
on the dial of his city residence, 
two figures, one personifying 

Work, the other Rest, with the following words 
which relate to the hours: “Plures labori, dulcibus 
guedam otiis,” which may be rendered, ‘“* Many 
hours to labor, a few to pleasant leisure.” 

On the dial of his country-house was written: 
“ Dum fugit umbra, quiesco,” which may mean, 
“T stand still, while the shadow moves.” Or it 
may be translated more freely thus: “A wise 
man enjoys the quiet of retirement, as the shad- 
ow of this world passes away.” 

Upon the sun-dial of Chantilly, near Paris, was 
inscribed this motto: “ Una dabit, quod negat 
altera.”” Rendereil into English, thus: “One 
gives, what the other denies.” That is, as we 
suppose, Providence sends us good and bad, bright 
hours and dark. 

Here is another good one, from Horace: ‘* Dona 
presentis rape laetus horae.” ‘Take joyfully 
whatever the present hour brings.” 

And this: “ Utari presenti, memor ultima.” 
Which done into English, runs: ‘ Make use of 

e present hour, remembering the last hour.” 

For reasons which will be obvious to a careful 
reader, we think this might be improved by the 
following alteration: ‘“Fruere presenti, non im- 
memor ultima.” ‘Translated. thus: “ Enjoy the 
present hour, not unmindful of the last.” 

Here is a good one: “‘ Le ciel est ma régle,” 
Or, “ Heaven is my rule.” 

Another: ‘ Me lumen, vos umbra regit.” Or, 
“T am ruled by the light, you by the shadow.” 

Another: ‘ Dubia omnibus, ultima multis.” Or, 
“The present hour, uncertain to all, is the last one 


to many.” 
Several others: ‘' Suprema hac multis, forsan 
tibi.’ Rendered, “ This hour is the last to many, | 


perhaps to you.” 
“ Latet ultima.” 
hidden,” ; 
“‘ Umbra transitur est tempus nostrum.” Ren- 
dered, “Our life is like a shadow that passeth 
away.” 
“ Dies mei sunt umbra declinaverunt.” Render- 
ed, “ My days are like ashadow that declineth.” 
From such a variety of mottoes, it would seem 
that every taste might be gratified. The sixth, as 
altered, suits our taste, and 1s on our Dial. 


Rendered, “ The last hour is 





A “progressive ” suggests that in this age of 
improvem@nts, old Father Time should be repre- 
sented with a Yankee clock in his hand, and 
seated on a steam mowing machine. Was he 
thinking of railroad disasters? 





Cutting Grass and Grass Cutters. 

The grass is now growing rapidly on the lawn, 
around the borders, upon the “bleaching plat,” 
and along the edgings of the flower beds. It does 
not look as well after attaining much hight, and 
where it overhangs the paths, loaded with drops 
of dew or of recently fallen rain, often prevents 
the enjoyment of a stroll at the pleasantest time 
of the day, when everything invites by its fresh- 
ness. 

The turf always has the finest appearance soon 
after cutting, or when the grass is two-or, three 
inches high, of a dark green color, with a fine 
thick velvety growth. To keep it in this con- 
dition, frequent cutting is necessary as often, at 
least, as every other week. For large grounds, a 
lawn grass-cutter is frequently used. It is drawn 
by ahorse, or by men pulling upon ropes at- 
tached to it. These are expensive, costing $35 
to $45 for small hand sizes, and $75 to $125 for 
larger horse machines. In using them, the grass 
is forced by dull revolving knives, or feeders, 
against a stationary sharp blade at the bottom. 
They leave a- very pretty even surface, but the 
cost is such as to preclude their general use. 

The common scythe, or one of rather short 
length, is more frequently used in mowing the 
lawn. In the hands ofa skillful workman, a very 
even surface is left, but it requires some care not 
to cut too closely, as the sun burns and injures 
the roots if left entirely unprotected. After the 
mowed grass is raked off, which should always be 
done as soon asit is cut; the ground may be gone 
over again, to pare down any uneven spots. 





For ordinary village and city grass plats, a 
common grass hovk, as shown above, is quite 
sufficient. It is a sharp, sickle shaped piece of 
steel, fastened m a short wooden handle, and can 
be purchased at agricultural and seed stores for 
37 to 62 cents, according to the size and quality. 
The grass is cut by striking it quickly with the 
hook, A little practice is necessary before one 
can cut fast and evenly.. An expert will leave 
the surface behind him very trae and smooth. 
The knife should be ground frequently, and only 
used when quite sharp. We have frequently used 
a hook of this kind to pare the rough portions of 
the lawn after the scythe. It can also be em- 
ployed to good advantage in cutting weeds in a 
neglected garden. 





For grass edgings the garden shears are often 
used, and though cutting with them at first seems 
a very laborious operation, by a little practice it 
is performed quite easily and rapidly. The grass 
can be left at any desired hight, and there is no 
difficulty in clipping it evenly. They are only 
used on narrow borders, and along the edges of 
the flower beds where caution is needed, Even 
in these places a grass hook will answer. The 
garden shears are of different sizes, with steel 
blades and wooden handles, and cost $1 to $2 or 
more per pair. They are also kept at the agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and seed stores. 
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How to Pick Strawberries. 


A child knows how to pull off the ripe berries, 
but if you will examine, you will find one, two, or 
three unripe or green ones, gathered by careless 
or unskillful picking, accompanying each ripe one 
into the basket. This fruit grows in bunches 
upon’a common fruit stalk, afid there is a great 
difference with different varieties, in the habit 
of parting easily at the joints. The Walker's 
Seedling, one of the richest flavored berries 
grown, and a very good bearer, is seriously in- 
jured by this tenderness at the joints. Unless the 
greatest care is exercised, you get more green 
than ripe fruit at picking. 

As this work is generally done, the berry is 
pulled from the stalk, causing it to part at the 
weakest point, which is sometimes below the 
whole bunch of fruit in which there is but a single 
ripe berry. In consequence of careless picking, 
less than half a crop is 
realized ; for the plant 
has no power to send 
out new fruit stalks, 
and repair the waste 
before another season. 
In the proper mode of 
picking, the berry is 
not pulled from the 
stalk. It is taken be- 
yr tween the thumb and 

fore finger, and the 
thumb nail is brought 
down upon the ball of the fore finger, cutting 
the stem as near the fruit as possible, as 
seen in the figure. The thumb nail of the straw- 
berry picker should be left long for this purpose. 
The stem is made fast between the end of the 
nail and the finger, and where the stem is not 
immediately cut, it is forced off by a gentle con- 
traction of the thumb and finger. This leaves 
the rest of the bunch to ripen. These directions 
apply to fruit picked with the hulls left on, which 
is the way generally adopted with the finer kinds. 

Much of the profit of strawberry culture will 
be found to depend upon careful picking. It is 
easy to waste fifty bushels to the acre in destroy- 
ing green fruit, If children are employed in this 
business, they should be carefully instructed in 
the best mode of picking. : 
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Thinning out Plants. 














We hereby repeat our annual advice on this 
subject. Most gardeners are apt to let their vég- 
etables and flowering plants grow too close to- 
gether. They sow an extra amount of seed, in 
order to guard against contingencies, and when 
the plants shoot up vigorous and handsome, it is 
quite hard to pull them up and cast them away 
like weeds. But this must be done, if we wish 
for the best results. 

Cucumbers, melons, and squashes, should be 
thinned out to three vigorous plants in a hill; 
pole-beans to not more than four. Beets, onions, 
carrots, parsneps and the like, should be repeat- 
edly thinned, until they stand far enough asunder 
to allow the full development of root and leaf. 
Let this be done, too, in good season, or the plants 
will be drawn up spindling, running to leaves 
more thantoroots. A beet, or ruta-baga, without 
a good root, isn’t worth much for its leaves. 

So with flowering plants. Nearly all gardens 
suggest the ideaofa jungle. Most persons seem 
ambitious to get as many plants into a given 
space as it can hold, forgetting that a small num- 
ber well selected, well developed, and trained, 
give greater satisfaction. Let the annual plants 











now coming forward, be subjected to a faithful 
thinning out, and the advantage will soon be ap- 
parent. pe ie 
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Inexpensive Household Ornaments....IV. 
. 


SPECIMENS OF BIRDS. 


In the October No, of last year’s Agriculturist, 
page 333, we gave an illustration of the “ White 
Breasted Nuthatch,” (Sap-Sucker,) drawn froma 
beautiful specimen prepared in a manner new to 
us, and forwarded by Mr. John Marsden, Oneida 
Co., N. Y. In answer to our request, he has 
kindly furnished minute directions for the process 
of preparation. It is much less difficult than the 
ordinary way of skinning and stuffing, and a very 
life-like representation of the bird is produced. 
The feathers only are used—it is, as Mr. M. calls 
it, a method of painting a bird with his own plu- 
mage.”’ Specimens of this kind arranged in glass 
cases, or frames, are beautiful ornaments for the 
parlor. The materials required, are a bird, a 
sharp pen-knife, and scissors, a smooth pine board 
about twelve inches square, black lead, and cam- 
el’s hair pencils, a box of water color paints, 
drawing paper, and a smooth paste. This is made 
by dissolving a teaspoonful of gum arabic in a 
teacup of boiling water, add flour batter till the 
paste is thick, and boil well. In commencing the 
work, we must first obtain a correct life size out- 
line of the bird to be represented. 

As each bird has some peculiarity of shape, it 
is best for those unskilled in drawing from nature, 
to copy the outlines from some illustrated work 
on Ornithology, which can be done very neatly 
upon thin oiled paper Jaid over the engraving. 
But as these pictures are very seldom of the nat- 
ural size, it is necessary to enlarge them, which 
may be done thus: Take an outline of the print 
on oiled paper with a lead pencil, mark out the 
outlines of the wings and eyes, also the divisions 
of the different colored plumage, if you think it 
necessary. ‘Then, rule marks across your outline, 
with a fine lead pencil, from*top to bottom, and 
from side to side, one-quarter of an inch apart. 
Measure your bird by the print: if, for example, it 
be twice as large, take a piece of drawing paper, 
two inches larger every way than the bird, rule 
it with the same number of squares as are on the 
oiled paper, but make them twice as large, or half 
an inch square. So if the bird be one half, or one 
third, or any number of times larger than your 
outline copy, make the squares on the drawing 
paper larger in this same proportion. Then draw 
the small outline, square by square, into the large 
squares, observing to make the part of the outline 
you draw, fall in the same part of the large 
squares, that it does in the small ones, When 








the outline is finished, paste the paper down by 
the corners to the working board. The parallel 
pencil lines will do no harm, as the outline will be 
covered with feathers, except the bill and feet, 
which must be painted. 

The figure shows a half life-size outline of the 
Carolina Chatterer, (Bombycilla Carolinensis), 
known by the names of Cedar bird, Cherry bird, 
Wax wing, etc. This bird is very common in the 
Atlantic States, and one of the very best to 
feather. This may be copied, and it will be a very 
good subject for the first attempt—as he is a sad 
thief'in cherry time, we shall have less compunc- 
tion in shooting him. Work up ‘your paste fine, 
adding water if necessary, and with a camel's 
hair pencil, lay on a light coat of paste where the 
feather, 1, is to be laid. Pull out the outermost 
left tail feather, lay it on your board, cut off the 
quill, and lay it in its place at 1. Next, pull out 
the outermost right tail feather, cut off the quill, 
and paste it in its place at 2; lay a little paste on 
the innermost web of 2, then take the next out- 
ermost right tail feather, and paste it in its place 
as at 3; paste 4 the same as 3; then fill up the 
left of the tail, as you have done the right. Place* 
the center feather last, which completes the tail. 
Generally, the quill end, or the base of the tail 
feathers, must have their shafts lie close togeth- 
er, but not crossing each other. Now, take a nar- 
row strip of thin unsized paper, and paste it over 
the quill end of the tail, which will keep the 
feathers in place, after which, lay on a light 
weight, and let it dry. 

Next in order come the “tail coverts.” They 
are not shown in the outline, but by looking at 
your bird, you will see that they commence with 
a point half way down the tail, opposite 11, and 
extend upward, spreading out and filling the 
space, 10. Pull out the lowest feathers first, cut 
off the downy end, and use thetips only. Layon 
a little paste, take up a feather with your wet 
brush, by laying it on the feather close to the cut 
end, and attach it in its place. Paste in this-man- 
ner a row Of feathers, then add/a little paste, and 
put on another row overlapping the like 
shingles on a roof—work thif bolor of feathers up 
through the space 10, and under part of the wing, 
which must cover them. 


Next pull out the longest right wing primary, 
cut off one inch of the quill end, and paste it 
down at 5, as you did the first tail feather. Paste 
the rest of the primaries in the order shown in 
the outline, by cutting the second shorter than 
the first, the last one only about an inch long. 
The feather ends of a folded wing lie close to- 
gether, one overlying another, so that the outer 
web and tips only can be seen. Paste a strip of 
thin paper over the quill end, as you did on the tail : 
generally, all large feathers must be secured m 
this way ; and if the bird is large, the shafts must 
be pared thin on the under side’ with a sharp 
knife. Having proceeded so far with your wing, 
lay on a light weight, and let it dry, Now, pull 
out the secondaries (the wax-tipped feathers, 6,) 
commence to paste them down on the outside of 
the wing, overlapping each other towards the 
back, and the tips overlapping part of the prima- 
ries. Next put on the small “ bastard ” feathers, 
7; then the wing coverts, 8; on the outside, over- 
lapping each other towards the back, and the tips 
overlapping the “ bastard ” and secondaries ; and 
then the back feathers, 9. Commence next at 
the tail, and put on all the under feathers, 12, 13, 
each feather in its own place, till you come to the 
head. The shaded parts around the head and 
throat are intended for the black feathers. All 
the small feathers must be put on very full, as 
much of the beauty of the specimen depends on 
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this ; cut all the down from each feather, take them 
up with the wet brush, being careful to let the 
paste touch only a small portion of the cut end. 
Having finished the feathering, draw and paint 
the eye in its natural color, on a separate piece of 
paper, cut it out, and paste it in the right place on 
the top of the feathers, Paint the bill and feet, 
shading with black ink. If the eye is dark, on a 
dark ground, it ig hegt to leaye a white circle 
1ound it, otherwise it would not show well. 
When the specimen is dry, cut it out with a 
sharp penknife, leaying no paper around jt exgept 
the bill, legs, and feet. Turn it oyer, dampen the 
back of the paper a little with water, place it be- 
tween the leayes of a hook, and lay op a heayy 
weight to press it fora day or two, which will 
take out the wrinkles caused by the wet paste. 
The best way to preserve these specimens, is 
in a frame with a glass, like a common picture. 
Take a sheet of thick drawing or chart paper, the 
size of the frame and glass, paste on a sufficient 
number of specimens, being careful to paste only 
the bill and legs, and a few touches on the body, 
just enough to keep them in place, or the wet 
paste will wrinkle the paper and spojl jt. Fill ont 
the picture with a landseape, trees, ete. Each 
specimen which requires it, should be perched 
upon a branch. Number each specimen, and re- 
cord the number in a catalogue, where its name 
and habits may also be written. In thig way 
some knowledge of ornithology, and a taste for 
natural history, will be acquired, as well as a 
handsome household ornament. 





Look out for Moths. 
-—_—: 

There is scarcely a more provoking pest of the 
household than the moth. Hjs depredations are 
carried on so quietly, that yery often hig exist- 
ence is not suspected until upon bringing gut the 
best dresses, of expensive furs, which had been 
laid away in supposed safety, they are found 
ruined, Great sympathy is sometimes felt for 
the poor little “miller” that flutters around the 
candle, scorches his wings—and dies, a warning 
to the venturesome—but little pity would be wast- 
edonhim were it known that this “millers” 
children will, if unmolested, make a grist of our 
carpets, coats, furs, and whateyer else may suit 
his extravagant taste, 

There are several species of these insects, 
differing in size, farm and habits. $Some attack 
woolen cloths of every description; others con- 
fine themselves mostly to carpets, and others 
again are satisfied with nothing but furs. They 
are mostly known by the name Tineade ; the 
clathes moth, is 7’. vestianella ; the fur moth, T. 
pellionella. In the’ winged state, they haye four 
short and slender feelers, a thick tuft on the fore- 
head, and very narrow wings deeply fringed. 
They are busy in May and June laying their eggs 
where the young may find their proper food, and 
when they have thus done their share of the mig- 
chief, they die. In about fifieen days, the eggs 
hatch, and the little whitish, sharp-toothed ¢ater- 
pillars or moth worms begin theiy nefgrigus ope- 
rations. They furnish themselyes with food, 
clothes,and lodgings, from the fabrics they destroy; 
gnawing the substance, and rolling up the frag- 
ments into small tubes with open ends, where 
they keep as snugly ensconged as a turtle in its 
shell. Like the turtle, some of them garry their 
coverings around with them. As they grow, they 
enlarge their garments at each end, occasionally 
setting in a piece at the sides when necessary. 
‘Thus they pass the Summer; then take a Win- 
ter map; change to chrysalids in Spring, and in 


about twenty days, emerge 4s perfect insects, to | 


flutter about, find their mates, and raise another 
enterprising family. Now is the time to rout 
them out. Take all furs and woolen clothes 
from drawers, clothes presses, ete., and 
with a light cane give them a_ thorough 
beating, to dislodge the eggs, and expel the 
_dust in which they delight to hide their prog- 
eny. Gum eamphor in coarse powder, plentiful- 
ly sprinkled among clothing, and the drawers 
and boxes containing it, will sometimes pre- 
vent their return. Housekeepers sometimes 
find the moth, notwithstanding this or some oth- 
er strong aromatic had been applied liberally, 
because they had not first beaten or shaken out 
the intruders already in their quarters. Empty 
cigar boxes aye among the very best receptacles 
for articles subject to moths—they have sense 
enough to eschew tobacco. Ground black pepper 
sprinkled upon the floor is useful tg keep them 
from carpets; they should, howevey, be therough- 
ly beaten twice a year, It is also well ta give 
furs a beating once or twice during the Summer, 


to make sure work. 
or ee Be 
For the American Agriculturist. 


The Rocking Chair. 


There is much comfort, and not alittle philos- 
ophy in the rocking chair. Its inviting arms and 
soothing motion are grateful to the weary, and 
age never looks more becoming than when plac- 
idly enjoying the repose they afford. The picture 
of a household is incomplete without the grand- 
mother, with her knitting needles for a scepter, 
smiling benignantly from this domestic throne to 
which her years entitle her. The weary mother 
quieting her fretful child, knows how to prize its 
aid, and the invalid finds both exercise and rest 
in the gentle swaying. 

Some would banish the rocking chair as a use- 
less and enervating luxury. But rest is not en- 
ervating—the sooner one can recover from fa- 
tigue, the better for the muscles. Over-exertion, 
insufficient rest, or total inaction, these weaken. 
If a person is content to make a business of rock- 
ing away the hours that should be actively em- 
ployed, this without doubt will enervate, but 
even this would not be more hurtful than to sit 
listless upon a hard bench—rather, less so, for 
rocking calls the muscles slightly into action. 
For this reason, it is favorable to recovery 
from fatigue. A cord tightly strained and sud- 
denly loosened, recoils with a sudden snap, but 
yields without violence if gradually relaxed ; so, 
when the bodily energies have been greatly taxed, 
and kept up to high tension, the gentle “ easing 
down” given by the rockers, restores the equili- 
brium gradually and agreeably. The mind is em- 
ployed and diverted, but not taxed by the con- 
stant change of position, and the gentle wings of 
forgetfulness imperceptibly winnow away the 
clouds of care. — 

In selecting a rocker, choose one fitted to sup- 
port the person in its natural shape, Too many 
patterns egmpel one fo sit with shoulders droop- 
ed forward, chest sunk in, and the back brought 
to an ungraceful and injurious curve. The lungs 
should be allowed free play, whether we rest or 
work; they will aid in resting by vitalizing the 
blood, while a cramped posture will of itself ¢quse 
fatigue. The materials of which rockers or oth- 
er ~ ba are made, will depend upon the taste-or 
purse of the purchaser. Spring seated, hair-cloth 
furniture is much in use for the parlor, and is 
comfortable, and durable when of good material. 
For use in Summer, cane seated chairs are pref- 
erable.. The longer the rockers, the greater will 
be the sweep of the motion, but where they pro- 











ject far, they are much in the way, and constant- | 


ly liable to disfigure the base boards, or sides of 
the room. It is better to assign them a place 
distant from the walls; and where achairis much 
used, an extra thickness of carpet or oil cloth is 
needed to prevent wearing unsightly places. 
Kings Co., N. Y. M. E. H.. 


How to Make Ice Cream, 


This popular luxury will soon be in season, 
and may be enjoyed to perfection by our rural 
readers, who know what cream is, and who can 
readily obtain it. Here in the city, we get various 
substitutes for the genuine article, the best being 
made of milk and eggs, but much of that sold at 
the saloons is a compound of corn starch, arrow 
root, and in some cases of ingredients known only 
to the makers. The readers of the Agriculturist 
will thank our kind contributor, Mr. J. Crozer, 
Mercer Co., N. J., for the following recipes and 
directions. 

Vanitia Icz Cream.—Take about one large 
vanilla bean to 3 quarts of pure cream. Split the 
bean; scrape the seeds into a cup; cut up the 
rest of the bean in fine pieces, and pyt with the 
seeds; add a little water, and let it stew for 
awhile over a fire; when done, and cool, add it 
to the cream. Add also, 4 Ib. of fine white sugar 
for each quart of cream. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, run the whole through a strainer into the 
can or freezer. . 

Leon Cream.—For 5 quarts of creatn (equal 
to 9 qts. when frozen). Take 2} pounds sugar, 
and about 3lemons. Grate the outside of the 
lemons, and rub the gratings fine, with about 1 
oz. sugar, then squeeze on to them the juice of 
two of the lemons, add a little more sugar, then 
mix with the sream. The cream should be 
sweetened before the lemon is added. Then strain 
into the freezer, and freeze, 

Srrawperry Cream.—Use $ pound sugar for 
each quart of cream, and strawberry juice for fla- 
voring, The berries are squeezed through a 
piece of muslin, or a strainer, and an additional 
+ pound of sugar is allowed for each pint of juice. 
Use only enough juice to give the cream a slight 
violet color. Oonfectioners add prepared ¢ochi- 
neal, to highten the color; still more juice ean 
be added if desired. Place it in the freezer, etc., 
as for the others. 

Pine Appte Cream.—Cut off the outside of a 
large ripe pine apple; eut up the rest in fine 
pieces in a pan, and cover it with sugar; or make 
alternate layers of the apple and sugar, and let it 
stand several hours ; when wanted, squeeze it all 
through a strainer, and use sufficient to flayor— 
one apple to about 6 quarts cream. Allow, also, 
} pound sugar to each quart of the cream; and 
it is ready for freezing. 

Atmonp Cream.—Take } pound sugar for each 
quart of cream; and about 1 ounce of bitter al- 
monds to 6 quarts cream. Rub the almonds 
(which should be blanched) fine, in a mortar, or 
bow], with rose-water. They should be pre- 
pared only as wanted, as they soon spoil. When 
fine, add them to the cream, etc. 

The above are the principal kinds of * cream,” 
usually prepared by the Confectioners, It is easy 
to see what a great variety can be made by 
changing the flavoring, which should never be 
in excess, but just perceptible to the taste. Those 
who use eggs and milk, may find the following di- 
rections to answer. 

Take 3 quarts milk; 2 pounds fine white sugar 
and 15eggs. Put the sugarin the milk, and set 
it on the fire, keep stirring until it just hegins to 
boil, then take it from the fire and pour into it 
the eggs (which in the meantime have been well 
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beaten). Stir the milk well while pouring in the 
eggs. Then set it on the fire again and ees: 
boil, when it is immediately poured thro a 
strainer to remove all lumps. ‘When cool, put it 
in the freezer, and proceed the same as for pure 
creams. 

Another.—4 gts. milk ; 2 Ibs. sugar; 10 eggs. 
To he mixed same as the first, The layering may 
be added to the milk, or, if¢xtracts are used, add 
them to the milk when strained into the freezer. 

Freezinc tae Mixtyrg.—To do this well, re- 
quires a few trials, but ig soon learned. The 
apparatus described in gur last Vol. page 215, 
(July No.) facilitates the work, but for making 
a small quantity for occasional home use, a tin 
pail, a pail or tub large enough to receiye it and 
the ice and salt arqund jt, with a paddle like g 
pudding stick to stir and beat the cream, are suf: 
ficient. 

The freezing mixture is made of one ]b. of coarse 
salt to 3 lbs. ice pounded as fine as peas, well 
mingled together. Place a thick lump of ice in 
the bottom of the tub, set the can or pail contain; 
ing the cream upon it, and fill the tub to near the 
top with the ice and salt. Pour in the cream, put 
on the cover and whirl the kettle around by the 
handle, first one way, then the other, until it he- 
gins to freeze pretty freely at the sides. Thep 
take the beater” and handle it so that with 
each stroke the frozen cream is scraped down 
from the sides of the can; this brings fresh por- 
tions of the cream in contact with the freezing 
surface, and ensures a uniform congelation. The 
beating is also necessary tg impart “ lightness ” 
to the cream, by forcing in air. Pure cream, 
properly frozen, is very soft, smooth, and light to 
the taste—if not properly done, it will seem coarse 
and contain frozen particles. The more milk that 
may be added to cream, the more difficulty in beat- 
ing it light; for milk, or even eggs and milk, 
will not catch and retain the air like pure cream ; 
neither will it taste so soft and smooth. 

Ifthe cream freeze very rapidly to the side, 
indicating the use of too much salt, raise the can 
out of the tub for a few minutes, but continue to 
use the beater. As a general rule, a can half-full 
of pure cream, should be beaten until it is yery 
nearly full, or double in quantity; the freezing 
going on at the same time. 

When the beater is taken out, scrape it off 
lightly, so that none of the greasy, soapy sub- 
stance which may have collected upon it, will get 
into the cream—as it would spqil the flavor and 
quality. When the cream is finished, draw off a 
part, or all of the water in the tub, and place 
around the can more ice, in larger pieces and 
with less proportion of salt. If the cream is not 
to be used for some hours, immerse the can in the 
ice and salt, and lay a cloth over the tub: These 
directions are to be observed in making all kinds 
of ice creams; during the whole process great 
care must be taken to keep any salt or salt wa- 
ter from the cream, as this would ruin the flavor. 

_—_— Oe ee : 
Recipes. 

> a od 

fo Serre Correr.—J. Armstrong, Columbia 
Co., Wis., recommends the following method: 
Brown the coffee in the ugual manner, and when 
nearly cool, break an egg upon it, and stir it well, 
to have each kernel coated. The coffee should 
not be warm enongh to cook the egg. Use one 
egg ‘9 apound of coffee ; let it dry well before 
grinding. When boiled fay use, it will settle with- 
out further trouble. 

Pork Arrre Pre, contributed by “L.” Line 
a deep plate with pje crust, pare and slice apples 
enough to nearly fill it, sweeten and spice to the 





taste. Cut slices of salt pork very thin; lay them 
over the apple, and cover with the top crust. 
Bake two hours. [Rather greasy to digest well.] 


Mrs, E. Gilbert, Lenawee Co., Mich., contrib- 
utes the following three; 

Cuese Seance Caxge.—One cupiayhite sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls butter, one cup sweet milk, 1 
teaspoonful cream tartar, 4 teaspoonful soda. A 
little less than a pint of flour, 1 egg, and nutmeg 
to taste. 

Cooxigs.—Ane gup butter, two cups sugar, one 
cpp sweet milk, half teaspoonful soda, nutmeg oF 
caraway, for spice; mix with flour until quite 
stiff, roll thin and bake quick. These I think su- 
periay to those made with eggs. They jmprove 
with age if kept in a covered stone jar, 

A Goon Praty Giyggrereap.—Ope eoffee Sup 
thick cream, ang cup molasses, ong teaspagnfyl 
soda, ginger to taste, a salt spoonful of-galt. Stir 
quite thick with flour, apd bake in square ting. 


Tq Kegp Hams y Sumpgr.—Consribyted to 
the Agricufturisi. Cut in slices and trim aff the 
rind and outside ; fry it about half gs much ag yoy 
would for the table. Pagkit tightly in jars; pour 
over it the fat that fries aut, and enough lard 
to cover it; elase the jar tight, set in a cool place, 
and it will keep fresh all Summer, 


Brgap Gaxgp—Ta ene cup ef light bread 
sponge, add ene egg, one cup of flour, half a cup 
of butter, half a teaspaanful of saleratus, spice to 
your taste ; stir well tagether, and put immedj- 
ately in the oven: bake as for bread. 

Baxsp Inojay Pooniyc—Oontribpted to the 
Agriculturist by Mrs, L. Bright, Isabel Co., Mich. 
Scald ten tablespoonfuls of Indian meal in three 
pints of sweet milk: add an ounce of butter, 
and sugar or molasses to sweeten to the taste. 
Bake two or three hours. 





ae ? 
The Editor with his Young Beaders. 
‘i —_—o— 
ANSWERS TO PRoBLEMS. 
No, 13. Illustrated Rebus. A man can knot purse-ue 
the road two-on-R f-aim and well-th withe-ou t-in-duster 
y per-sea-V-ear-ants and kn-owl-edge.—This properly 
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straightened ont, reads ‘A man can ngt purgue the 
rqad tg honor, fame, and wealth, without indugtry, perse- 
verance and knowledge.” ranslated correctly b: ‘Anna 
M. Pettinger, “A Reader,” Wm. H. Simmons, D. H. Da 
Bois, H. H. Witmer, J. L. MeCreery, Flora and Sylyia 
McClintock, John H. Young, A. E. Smith, Elroy M. 
Avery, I. Howard Corning, P. P. Halladay, Mrs. F. R. 
Wildbahn, Robt. Forsyth, Fitch A. Rockwell, Joseph 
Flowers, Charles Flowers, Wm. Bradshaw, 8. Henry 
Hickock, E. C. Clairborne, Henrietta V. Geron, Maggie 
A, Walker, Mary E. Schoonmaker, A. J. B., George P. 
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Armer, J. D. Baldwin, Howard ‘Adams, 7 MeKinnia 
Turner, and Edward C. Hinman. 


No. 14. Anagrams. 
I’ve no tax, transposed reads Vexation. 


Rural grist I cut, $ Agricultyrist. 
No lies etg,, = Elections. 
Ah! of sin, “ Fashion. 


Answered correctly by A. &. Smith, Robert Forsyth, 
Mary E. Schoonmaker, A. J. B., and Robert ¢, Hinman, 
(This lad sent us a model letter, telling hig story in few 
words, giving answers to all the problems, and better 
still, giving his mother credit for helping him,—We shall 
be pleased to hear from him again, as well as from all 
our other girls and boys.) . f 


No. 10. Aunt Sue’s Rebus. The picture reads ‘'H in well 
yound-ed is H-arm in g feet-ewer;” which pronounced 





quickly, with the right emphagijs gives the answer, “A 
chin well rounded, is a charming feature.” 

Read correctly by Mary L. Bartley, Samuel F. Rath- 
¥en, Angell Matthewson, A. E. Smith, Edward C. Hin- 
wap, anc Carrie T. Warner. : ; 

No 11 is worked by the follow- 
ing yule. Start fram any gorner 
you choose, but after the first 
time, jump info the corner Jast 
started from ; thus. first plage a 
kernel at a and jump to ¢, then 
start from a ¥acapt corner, on 
a line with c and jympto ¢, and so 
on, until the nine kernels are placed. Solved by E. P. 
Nichols, Edward H. Bard, A. E. Smith, ElroyM. Avery, 
and Edward C. Hinman. eal 

No. 12. Labyrinth. Additional answers received from 
G. L. Emery, Edward ©. Hinman. Gilbert Spicer, W. A. 
Buckhout, Silas Bice, Fitch A. Rockwell, Dottie Noble, 
P. P. Halladay, and Robert Mowbray. f 


New Parosiems. 


No. 16. The Accountants Puzzle. 

A Farmer was much puzzled upon regeiying the fol- 
lowing bill frqm an illiterate mechanic. The amount, 
was correct, but the difficulty isto find how it was 
tgined. Please make it clear. 

John Stouter, 





To C. Speedy, Dr. 

921 hott, ME i anchock teense banmmamibeiaa $14 
F i Wooden as. OU ster ersets i MS a 
1 Wood do..... pte hecs conckins dusciteame Che saat & A | 
- $7 


No. 17. Anggrams. The transpositions of several} ofthe 
following are quite comical, 
Flit gn cheering apgel. 

A nice cold pie. , 
Comic trade. Golden land. 
Nay I repent it. Nine thumps. 

HAVE ¥OU SEEN A SKY Lang? 

This sweet singing bird is a native of England, where 
he is a universal favorite. He is about the size of a reed- 
bird or bobolink. He somewhat resembles the female of 
that species, except that the breast is yéllow, and more 
spotted. You may recognize him by the fact that he nev- 
er alights upon a tree, but always on the ground ; his foot 
is so formed that he can not clasp a branch. His manner 
of singing, too, is peculiar. Barly in the morning he 
springs from the ground, commences his song, circles 
round and round, winding his way up to a great hight, 
singing as he goes, sometimes passing quite out of sight. 
He continues his flight and his song from five to fifteen 
minutes, descending as he arose in a spiral line, until 
when from one hundred to twenty feet , he closes 
his wings, shoots down almost like @ bullet, until near 
the ground, then spreads his wings to arrest his motion, 
and alights. ‘ 

Seven years since a gentleman procured five 
of these birds from Bngland and liberated them in New- 
Castle County, Delaware, in the hope that they 1 
propagate and become naturalized in this ‘country. A 

ear after, he heard of a colony of them not very distant 
rom his residence, where they spent the Summer and 
delighted the residents with their music. Since then he 
has heard but little reliable concerning them, but believes 


Spare him not. 
Moon starers. 
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they have multiplied and spread over a large extent of 
territory. He would like to know more about them. 
Have any of our young readers recognized these welcome 
strangers? If so we should like to hear from them. 
ABOUT THE PICTURE—THE NEW FASHIONED BONNET. 
Sure enough, “‘ What is it? Man, or Monkey, or both?” 
What could have put it into the heads of those crea- 
tures in the picture to put such things on their heads, 
to assume such fantastic airs, and to appear so ridicu- 
fous generally. You may be 
ready to ask “Do people ever 
make such fools of themselves as 
the picture represents?” Our ar- 
tist took the sketch in a street in 
this city. Weare not sure but he 
has stretched it just a little, for he 
has a very comical turn of mind, 
and is apt to see things in a lu- 
dicrous light. Yet there is truth 
as well as humor in the drawing. P 
These persons are fair samples of Cis 
the extra “fashionables.” They i 
make dress and display, the 
business of life. Fashion is their ' 
god, and the dress-maker, the mil- 
liner and the tailor are the high 
priests whose instructions they 
follow. They would not dare 
think for themselves what style of 
clothing would be appropriate and 
becoming, and it would seem 
sometimes, that the tailors, dress- 
makers, etc., take pleasure in in- 
venting the most absurd shapes for 
garments, on purpose to make 
these fashionables appear ridicu- 
lous. At one time the bonnet 
must be like a little butterfly 
stuck on the back of the head, 
good for nothing as a protection, 
and only serviceable to the mil- 
liner who sells it, and to the 
physician who is called tocure the 
colds taken by such exposure of 
the face and head. But the fashion changes, and now 
the shape of the faShionable lady's hat resembles a coal 
scuttle in front, a scoop shovel behind, with flowers as 
big as apples thrown in to fill up the vacant spaces. 
The male fashionables just now bestow their principal 
thought on the beard ; and we have that appendage tor- 
tured and twisted into every conceivable shape, until a 
full blown dandy might safely pass for a baboon—no one 
would suspect him of being a man. 

You can readily see that these gentry are a useless 
Bass. The female in the picture can pet her poodle dog, 
but she would count it a disgrace to appear in the streets 
with a babe in her arms—well, she is better fitted to care 
for a puppy than for achild. The exquisites of the oth- 
er gender, can swing a cane, but not a flail, they can “cut 
a swath” in Broadway, but not in the meadow. The 
ragged little street.gweeper is doing more real good in the 
world, than the whole tribe of these “‘nobodies.” These 
useless, vain and silly creatures were once promising 
young people. But they were educated to nothing use- 
ful, and you see the result ; they are a laughing stock for 
you and for all sensible persons. : 


TALK ABOUT SWIMMING. 


Can you swim! —- we should ask have you 
learned this art! for all can swim ; it only requires prac- 
tice to prove their ability. It has often surprised you, per- 
haps, tosee how easily animals swim. A dog ora cat 
thrown into the water for the first time, finds no difficul- 
ty in paddling straight to the shore ; why is it so hard for 
aboy todo the same? Partly because the motions re- 
quired, are different from those we make when walking. 
Animals you know, use their limbs almost in the same 
manner in the water as when on land. It requires alsoa 
little practice to overcome the difficulty of breathing 
which immersion causes, and moreover, the sensations 
are at first so strange, a person loses presence of mind, 
and is unable to control his motions. Among savage na- 
tions, especially such as live near the water, ason the 
Islands of the Pacific, children take to swimming as 
natarally as to walking. We have seen in this city, boys 
of eight years oki, expert swimmers, who would dive fear- 
lessly into deep water, and frolic about with all the con- 
fidence of a frog. In addition to the health and pleasure 
ofa bath during the wilting heats of Summer, the swim- 
mer is possessed of an invaluable resource in many times 
of peril. To save a single life would amply repay the 
trouble of learning to swim, if it were a trouble instead 
of a pleasure. 

Let us give a few cautions and suggestions that may be 
of service in the learner’s first attempts; we take it for 











granted all our your readers would like to possess this 
manly accomplishment. 


CAUTIONS. 


Never bathe immediately after eating. The stomach 
needs a regular supply of blood when digesting food ; but 
a plunge into water disturbs the circulation of the blood, 
and stops dig@@tion. Severe illness has followed neglect 
of this rule. not undress and then sit awhile to cool 
before entering the water ; rather plunge in at once than 
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enable him to rest at any fime when fatigued, and also to 
sustain himself until help arrives, if attacked with cramp. 
> choose a still, unruffied place not far from shore, 
throw the head back so that the face looks upward and 
the nose is the highest point cut of the water, throw the 
feet forward, and stretch his arms out at full length be- 
yond the head on the surface. The toes, the face and the 
ends of the fingers will then be in a line above the water, 
and he may with very little care lie there as comfortably 
as upon a bed. In this position, the lungs filled with air, are 

near the center of gravity,the head 
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and arms balance the legs, and 

\ the body floats as easily as a plank 
| woulddo. If a person when in 
deep water will gently throw the 
head far back, so as to elevate the 
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A SCENE FROM FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


do this, but it is safer to wait until perspiration is partial- 
ly checked, before removing the clothes. Choose the 
morning for bathing, and avoid the water, for swimming 
at least, when much fatigued—a wash in moderately 
warm water willdo no harm. Select a perfectiy safe 
place, where there are no sudden descents to deep water, 
for learning to swim; and after learning the art, venture 
beyond your depth no further than where you feel perfect 
confidence—a swimmer is in danger the moment he fears. 
Never be tempted to foolish or venturesome exploits by a 
desire of exhibiting your courage or skill. Itis braver 
to resist a taunt or sneer, than to allow them to lead you 
into danger. If possible, accompany good swimmers in 
your first lessons, they can show you more than any de- 
scription can teach, and also to aid you if in danger. 
HOW TO SWIM. 

Win suppose you standing on the bank of a stream 
ready for first essay. Enter the water boldly, and at once 
wet the whole body, head and all with a good souse. If 
you stand long shivering and dreading, your courage will 
rapidly cool off. Now wade out to where the water is 
breast high, and turn and face the shore. Lean forward 
enough to bring the breast upon the water, throw the head 
back so that the chin rests on the surface, place the hands 
paim to palm, the fingers and thumbs closed together. 
Then spring forward from the ground, at the same time 
thrusting the arms forward as far as possible; then de- 
liberately sweep each arm around backwards and a little 
downward until they are at right angles with the body, 
remembering to turn the palms of the hand outward to 
press against the water. Bring the hands together for 
another stroke, at the same time gather the legs up for a 
kick outward and backward, and push ahead by repeating 
these motions. Keep yourself as near as possible ina 
horizontal position ; beginners usually allow the legs to 
sink too far down. Observe a frog when he swims, he is 
amodel in this line. Try from the first to make these efforts 
deliberately, and not with a convulsive jerk, which would 
soon tire you out. Never mind a little ducking and 
strangling at first. Remember, the body is lighter than 
water, when the lungs are supplied with air, and it will 
float ; and"if you do not struggle and thereby thrust your 
nose under the surface, and shut out the air from the 
lungs, you will not sink. A few resolute trials in the 
manner described, will enable you to say “I can swim.” 
After this, frequent practice will enable you to quicken 
your motions, and attain all the rapidity of an expert. 

FLOATING AND SWIMMING ON THE BACK. 

When the young swimmer has acquired some degree of 

confidence in his powers, he should learn to place him- 


. self so as to fluat at his ease upon the surface, This will 
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face, and bring the whole back 
part of the head under water, and 
keep the arms folded, or by the 
sides, he will hang suspended per- 
pendicularly with his nose safe in 
the air; it will require several 
trials to keep either of the positions 
just described, as any struggle 
will throw the head down. 

To swim on the back, head 
first, you may use either the 
hands, or feet, or both, for paddles. 
When floating on the back, bring 
the arms around toward the sides 
with a sweep slightly downward, 
and at the same time bend the 
knees and push vigorously with 
the feet, and it will give a motion 
backward and a little upward— 
enough to enable you to throw 
the arms. back again over the 
head for another stroke, without 
submerging the face. Or you may 
extend the feet, bring the arms 
near the sides, draw the hands 
back by bending the elbows 
downward, letting the hands 
pass edgewise through the 
water, then turn the palms 
and push toward the feet. Some swimmers place 
the hands against the sides, and send themselves back 
ward by bending the knees, and thrusting the feet for- 
ward rapidly against the water. Swimming on the back, 
Seet foremost, is easily done by carrying the hands palms 
outward, with a sweep from the sides, until they are at 
right angles with the shoulder, then returning them edge- 
wise through the water to the sides again, and repeating 
the strokes in the same manner. 

We have not space to describe and give directions for 
the many evolutions and feats that may be performed by 
an expert swimmer. These are better learned by imi- 
tating one already at home in the water—it will be 
enough for all practical purposes if you learn to make 
your way through the water well, and to rescue a 
drowning person if occasion require. 











THE WONDERFUL PLANT. 


We were much amused with the following anecdote, 
the substance of which was published in a New York 
paper recently. There are attached to the Capitol 
grounds at Washington, gardens, conservatories and 
hot-houses, under the care of a gardener appointed by the 
President. The man holding this situation was an en- 
thusiastic and accomplished botanist, and prided him- 
self not a little on his science. One of his friends was 
one day boasting of his acquirements, when Mike Walsh, 
a Member of Congress, determined to play offa joke which 
should prove that the gardener did not, at least, know 
every thing. He accordingly prepared a flower pot, in- 
serted in it what appeared to be a very singular plant, 
which was neatly tied up toa stick, and carrying it to 
the gardener, led him to believe it had just been brought 
from Japan by a Lieutenant in the Navy, and requested 
him to name it. The gardener inspected it closely,ex- 
amined his botanical works, pronounced it a species of 
Cactus, and gave it a high sounding Greek title; he also, 
after much entreaty, persuaded Mike to leave it with 
him, to be cultivated in the hot-house. It was cautious- 
ly sprinkled with warm water, placed under a bell glass, 
and watched with great solicitude. In a few days, its 
appearance changed considerably, and the delighted gar- 
dener exhibited it to all visitors, declaring that it was 
about to send out buds and blossoms. But after waiting 
a little longer, a most unpleasant odor was perceived 
arising from it, and the gardener began to “smell a rat.” 
He took cff the bell glass, removed the soil around the 
roots and found that the joker had planted a large rat in 
the pot, leaving the tail sticking up for him to name and 
cultivate! He did not succeed in raising any vegetable 
rats, and his scientific pride was somewhat taken down. 
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It is quite likely that this scientific gardener ‘like many 
others we have known, depended too much on what he 
read in books, without using his Own eyes sufficiently ; 
which reminds us that a new relative has just knocked at 
our sanctum, to ask the privilege of talking a little with 
you. We introduce to the Agriculturist family ‘‘ Aunt 
Bisie ”—hear what she says about 


EYES OPEN. 


“Come.on, Will, it is time wo were off. The sun is 
getting high, and we want to pick our strawberries in 
time to go to the old mill this afternoon.” 

“ Wait just a minute, Harry, while I see Jacob put this 
piece of work together.” 

Will was Harry’s guest, and as he was an obliging boy, 
he did not hurry him again, but whistled about a little 
restlessly, until he was ready. As they walked on to the 
strawberry field, Harry could net help saying, 

“I can not see why you take such an interest in old 
Jacob’s tinkering. He is always about some such works, 
but I never think of watching him.” 

“ Well, I watch him to learn. He has taught me, at 
least half a dozen new things since I have been here this 
week. Indeed I have made it asort of rule lately, to 
pick up what knowledge I can everywhere. It is only 
necessary to keep the eyes open, and it adds a great deal 
to one’s enjoyment.” 

*« But you will never have occasion to usethis knowl- 
edge. You are not going to be a carpenter, or a black- 
smith or any such thing, your are going to college.” 

*¢ Still some knowledge of all these things may be very 
useful to me some day, or enable me to be of use to some 
one else. Besides our teacher says that every new idea 
enlarges the mind, and fits it better for action in any busi- 
ness.” 

**Well, I hope your knowledge will be very useful, 
but here we are at the strawberry field. They are thick 
us clover, and red as little Nelly’s lips. We will put the 
very biggest we can find into this little basket for her, I 
brought it on purpose, and she will be so pleased.” 


When the boys reached home again with their well filled 
baskets, they were very warm and thirsty. As they passed 
the barn, Harry suddenly remembered that he had for- 
gotten to water his beautiful chestnut pony, and the poor 
fellow must be suffering. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Will,” he exclaimed, “ Let us 
hurry as fast as we can.” 

But he made ‘“‘more haste than good. speed,” for in 
seizing the moss-grown bucket, and dashing it down into 
the well, a link in the chain which was quite worn, gave 
way, and down went the bucket to the bottom, twenty-five 
fect from the well curb. There was no one at home, as 
Harry’s father and mother had gone to town to spend the 
day, taking little Nelly with them. Harry was quite in 
despair, but Will seemed much at ease. 

“ If you can get me a pair of steel yards and a rope, I 
think I can bring up the bucket,” said he. Harry ran to 
the “‘cellar-way” and brought out the clothes line and 
steelyards ver¥ quickly. The rope was then fastened 
securely to them, and carefully lowered to the bottom 
of the well. After sounding about a little while, one of 
the iron hooks caught in the chain, and the two boys were 
able to draw the bucket up quite full of sand and water. 
When the accident had been repaired, Harry expressed 
his surprise that Will was always ready for such emer- 
gencies. 

“It is only by keeping my eyes open that I learn such 
little things. Isaw a poor black-washerwoman we had 
once, fish up our bucket in that way, when just such an 
acident happened at our house. So you see even a poor 
colored woman can teach us something useful.” 

Harry was quite impressed by this little incident, and 
resolved from that time to follow his young friend’s ex- 
ample. 

I wish I could induce all my young readers to do the 
same. Sir Walter Scott tells us that he never met a per- 
son so ignorant or stupid, that he could not gain some new 
idea from him, which was worth possessing. Try to re- 
member this wherever you are, and at all times, and see 
what a valuable treasury of new ideas you will acquire 
in even a single week. 


A PLUM PUDDING STORY. 


Aunt Sue contributed this for her relatives of the 
“Merry ” family, but will not object to repeating it to her 
many friends in the Agriculturist househo!d. 

A friend of ours tells a story of a Yankee captain and 
his mate, romething after this fashion: ‘ Whenever 
there was plum pudding made by the captain’s orders, 
all the plums were put into one end of it, and that end 
placed next to the captain, who, after helping himself, 
passed it tothe mate, who never found any plums in his 
part ofit. Well, after this game had been played for 
some time, the mate prevailed on the steward to place 
the end which had no plumsin it next to the captain, 
The captain no sooner saw the pudding, than he discoy- 
ered he had the wrong end of it. Picking up the dish, 





and turning it in hishands, as if merely examining the 
china, he said—‘ This dish cost me two’ shillings in Liv- 
erpool’—and put it down again, as though without de- 
sign, with the plum end next to himself. ‘Is it possible ?” 
said the mate, taking up the dish—‘I shouldn’t suppose 
it was worth more than a shilling’—and, as if in perfect 
innocence, he put down the dish with the plum end next 
to himself. The captain looked at the mate—the mate 
looked at the captain. The captain laughed—the mate 
laughed—‘I tell you what,’ said the captain, ‘ you’ve 
found me out, so we’ll just cut the pudding lengthwise 
this time, and have the plums fairly distributed hereafter.’ ” 








Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repiies to CouRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, §c., &c.—to be drawn 
Jrom as we have room left here. 


Our Circular Letter—Explanation. 


During the present year, several changes in the address 
of subscribers, have been made on our books ; some names 
have been changed from a single address toclubs ; others 
have changed their post office address, etc. To be sure 
that our books were right, and to give notice of expira- 
tions of subscriptions, we addressed a circular letter on 
April 2nd and 10th, to all names on our mail books, where 
the address was not continued the same as last year. The 
names were simply copied off by a mail clerk, and in two 
or three instances we find errors were. made in not ob- 
serving the renewal. We supposed the postscript would 
sufficiently explain the object of the letter, but it seems 
this was not always fully understood.. We desire there- 
fore to repeat here, that ihe regular receipt of the Aari- 
CULTURIST, is always proof positive that the name of a sub- 
scriber is right on our mail books, and that the paper is 
paid for, As stated in our standing prospectus on the 
last page : The paper is considered paid for whenever sent, 
and no one need ever expéct a bill for papers already re- 
ceived. If you get the Agriculturist at all, somebody has 
paid for it, or caused it to be sentto you without expense to 
yourself. Please consider this a standing receipt. 


Address Wanted. Will Mr. E. Remington please 
send his full address; naming the Post Office, County, 
and State, that we may make the change he requests. 
Looking through our whole subscription list for a single 
name, is like examining a forest to find one particular 
leaf. We index the Post Offices but not individual names. 


Wire Fences.—“ Uncle Jacob” sends a communi- 
cation on this subject which we cannot find space for at 
length. He recommends the use of No. 8 wire, which 
costs about six cents per lb., and weighs nearly one |b. to 
the rod. He prefers putting the wires on posts set in a 
low wall, say 18 to 20 inches high, which will prevent 
cattle from thrusting their heads through. He thinks 
staples better than holes in the posts to support the wires. 
Four wires with a wall are sufficient. They are kept to 
proper tension by a weight hung on the middie of the 
panel. 

‘Thread Worms in Horses,—H. W. Williams, 
Winnebago Co., Ill., inquires for a certain remedy for this 
difficulty with which his young horses are affected. Her- 
bert recommends to administer balls of two drachms of 
tartar emetic, one scruple of ginger, with molasses and 
linseed oil sufficient to form the ball. Give one dose 
every other morning, half an hour before feeding time. 


Bloody Urine in Cattle.—J. R. Schane, Wil- 
liams Co., Ohio.—This usually indidates congestion and 
inflammation of the kidneys, and is attended by constipa- 
tion of ;:ae bowels. Its cause can not, in all cases, be well 
determined. Animals in high condition are subject to it 
when near parturition, though at times it proceeds appa- 
rently from something taken with the food in the pasture 
ground. Youatt directs to bleed copiously at first, and 
repeat it if necessary, and administer Epsom salts, a 
pound for the first dose, and half pound doses every eight 
hours after, until the aniwal purges, which is usually the 
signal of recovery. 

Sheep Poisoned by Laure)].—David Hall, Sulli- 
van Co., Pa. In the first stages of poisoning by Laurel 
(Kalmia Angustifolia), the animal throws up a greenish 
fluid, and immediately swallows part of it. If this can ali 


escape, iby lly gives relief. It is recommended by 
Morrell tlio tick in the sheep’s mouth in such a man. 








a 
ner that it will be kept open, and the swallowing pre- 
vented, until the retching ceases. Roasted onions and 


sweetened milk are also prescribed. ‘ 


Remedy for Hovenin Cattie.—J. T. Budd, 
Cecil Co., Md , contributes the following. Dissolve three 
tablespoonfuls of super-carbonate of soda in a pint of wa- 
ter and give itasadrench. This will, he says, give re- 
lief in five minutes. It appears harmless, and is worth 
the trial. 


To Preserve the Skins of Animals.—A co:- 
respondent sends the following method which he says.he 
obtained from a foreign journal, and has found reliable. 
Stretch the skin tightly and smoothly upon a board, hair 
side down, and tack it by the edges to its place. Scrape 
away the loose flesh and fat with a blunt knife, and work 
in plenty of chalk with plenty of hard rubbing. When the 
chalk begins to powder and fall off, remove the skin from 


‘the board, fill it with finely ground alumi, Wrap it closely 


together and keep it in a dry place a few days. By this 
means it will be made pliable, and will retain the hair. 


Quantity of Pork from a Bushel of Corn. 
Experiments made by C. M. Clay, showed that one 
bushel] of dry corn made 5 10-16th lbs. of pork; of boiled 
corn, 14 7-16th lbs., and boiled meal from 16 to 18 lbs. 


Are Callivated Parsneps Poisonous }—A 
Reader in lowa. We have not found them so after culti- 
vating and eating them for many years. The wild pars- 
neps are poisonous, but the garden variety has by long 
cultivation lost its hurtful quality, and there is little fear 
of its regaining it while properly cared for. It might, 
perhaps, by many years of neglect, deteriorate to its wild 
habit, but having no apprehensions of this, we have sowed 
the usual quantity this Spring. 

Improving Growth of Rhubarb,—A con- 
stant reader inquires the reason for placing an open box, 
or barrel with both heads out, over rhubart plants. It 
partially excludes the light, and causes the foot stalk to 
shoot up taller, to bring the surface of the leaf to the need- 


ed stimulus of sunshine. This increases the amount of 


the edible part, and makes it more tender and less acid. 


To Extirpate Wild Onions.—J. G. Laird, 
Rockbridge Co., Va. Thorough cultivation of afield with 
corn, potatoes, or other hoed crops, fora succession of 
years, with good manuring to keep up the fertility, is the 
best remedy we know, for this or any similar pest. 

To Keep Insects from cumabers.—T. 
B. Gamble, Osage Co., Kansas, writes that afew beans 
planted with cucumbers will keep off the bugs ; the beans 
can be pulled as soon as the cucumber vines have grown 
large enough to be out of danger. He assures us thet it 
is an effectual remedy—if the bugs in our garden will be- 
lieve it, we shall be thankful. 


Aphides on the Honeysuckle.—Robcit 
McCormick, Montour Co., Pa. The insects you describe 


as infesting your honeysuckles and roses, appear to be * 


a species of aphides, descriptions of which, with means 
for prevention, were given in the-Iusect articles by Mrs. 
Taylor, in the March and April Nos. 


Applying Sulphur to Sceds.—K. Eamés, Jef- 
ferson Co., N. Y., recommends to soak vegetable seeds 
several hours before sowing, then after draining off the 
the water, to dust them with sulphur immediately before 
planting. He states that by this means he has repelled 
the striped bug and other insects from his garden vege- 
tables. This may do to try as an experiment, we could 
hardly trust to it alone; some of our insects seem to care 
little for sulphur, or any other application of the kind. 
Mr. E. proposes to try the effect of this treatment upon 
seed potatoes, to prevent rot; we wish him success, but 
have not much faith. 

How shall we Kill Cabbage Worms }—A 
subscriber in North Carolina writes that cabbages in his 
neighborhood were almost entirely destroyed Jast season 
by a worm that worked its way through the folded leaves 
and eat out the heart. Snuff, brine, guiino, and sulphur 
were tried without avail. He will be thankful to hear 
from any one who has sacceeded in destroying this in- 
truder. ” 


Scalding the Pea Weevil.—W. W.B. caution 
cultivators against using too hot water, fog scalding 
peas preparatory to sowing. He destroyed both weevil 
and peas by this means. The temperature should not be 
above 175° or 180° Fahrenheit, Remove the peas after a 
brief immersion. a ea tdinandeanaallae 


The Seventeen Year Locust. — Charles 
Streeper, Montgomery Co-, Pa., writes that this insect 
appeared in the vicinity of Philadelphia in 1851, and pre- 
viously in 1834, and that the records show them to have 
come out regularly at periods of seventeen years before 
that time, dating as far back as 1706. Consequently they 
need aot be expected in that neighborhood before the yew 
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Preserving Green » Corn. W, m. Rice, Hamil- 
ton Co., O. It is somewhat difficult to preserve green 
corn in cans, as we have found by experience. We have 
succeeded, however, by cooking the corn thoroughly, 
boiling it at least three hours, and then exercising great 
care to have the cans filled ; and all air excluded. It is 
important that the corn be fresh from the field, a few hours 
keeping will render it unfit for this use. Even with every 
preeaution, it will some times spoil in the cans. 


The Horse Hoe for Stony Lands,—W. W. 
B. Where stones are small and not too plenty, this imple- 
ment works to good advantage. In very stony lands, or 
where there are many “ fast” stones, it is not so valuable. 


The New American Cyclopxrdia.—Vol. 
IX fully sustains the reputation attained by the previous 
instalments of this comprehensive work. The present 
issue contains 784 pages, and embraces about 1300 articles 
alphabetically arranged, extending from HAY to JER. 
In the Biographical department, we have notices, more or 
less extended, of over sixty noted individuals now liying, 
giving the reader an introduction to the “men of the 
times,” which can not be found elsewhere. The con- 
tributors are among the most distinguished in their sev- 
eral spheres, and the whole work when completed will 
present a compendium of what is known by the learned. 


Bright’s Grape Culture,.—A plain, practical 
work, informing cultivators what to do, and how to do it, 
is rarely met with. We have many times in reading ag- 
ricultural,books, waded through a dreary waste of paper, 
for information, and found only talk about the subject in 
hand, plenty ef theory but a dearth of facts. We prize 
this little work because the author goes straight to his 
subject, gives his directions so Clearly that a novice may 
follow them, and whether they be the very best or not, 
can easily be demonstrated by experiment. The system 
of training recommended appears feasible, being easily 
accomplished, and Mr. Bright states, with ‘excellent re- 
sults in his own practice. The recommendation of a 
special fertilizer prepared by the author is the most ob- 
jectionable feature of the book, giving it too much the 
air of an advertising medium. With this exception we 
commend its perusal to vine growers. It containg 120 
pages and is sold at 50 cents. 


Cheese Making.—Howard Swineford, Union Co., 
Pa. Very full articles on this subject including the manu- 
facture of the different varieties, were given in a series of 
prize articles on Dairying, published inthe last Val. of 
the Agriculiurist. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line.—Several inquirers. 
This term now used to designate the boundary between 
the free and the slave States, formerly applied to the 
boundary line between Maryland on one side, and Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania on the other. It was partly sur- 
veyed in 1763 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
who were employed by Thomas and Richard Penn, and 
Lord Baltimore. When within about 36 miles of the end 
of the line, the Sioux Indians compelled them to desist. 





Joining a Bar-post with a Rail Fence. 
Gutelius Snyder, Montour Co., Pa., describes a conveni- 
ent plan which we have seen in use. It is better than to 
set an extra post to be fastened to the bar or gate post by 
withes, or to support the end of each rail by separate 
stakes, asis often done. A piece of scantling, or a small 
post is joined tothe side of the main bar post by pins, 
leaving openings to receive the ends of the rails from 
the fence. Make this upright piece as long as the bar- 
post, and set it in the ground with the post. 


Label the Trees and Plants—A good 
Suggestion.—E. C. Korner, N. Y., suggests that it 
would be very agreeable to the public to have all the 
trees and plants in the Central Park plainly labeled with 
their common and botanical names. We heartily endorse 
the suggestion. There are hundreds of citizens who can- 
not distinguish an elm tree from a magnolia, but who 
would like to know the names of the trees they meet 
with, Young botanists, too, would be aided in their ob- 
servations, and the pleasures of a walk in that beautiful 
place would thereby be increased. Will the Commis- 
sioners make a note of the matter? 


Recipe for Out-door Whitewash.—H. J. 
Tibbits, Queens Co., N. Y., gives the following as Hum- 
boldt’s recipe ; which he has proved to be good. Slake 
the lime, and add for each peck, 1} Ibs. sulphate zinc 
(white vitriol,) and 4 Ib. glue dissolyed in water. 


et Trees easily Raised .—Diedrich 
Steiner, Cumberland Co., Pa., writes that he can raise 
locust trees.almost as easily as corn. He directs to pour 
boiling water upon the seed, enough to cover them well, 
stir them a few minutes, and let them remain until 
swollen. Some will swell in a short time ; remove these, 
add hot (not boiling) water occasionally until all are pre- 


should be done during the latter part of April or first of 
May. 

Solution for Preserving Timber.—S. 0Os- 
borne, Litchfield Co., Ct. Dissolve one lb. blue vitriol in 
twenty qts. water, and let the wood soak in it from four 
to six days. This has been highly recommended, and a 
trial costs but little. We have not used it, and can not 
speak with certainty of its merits. om 


Poultry Book.—D. Ryder, Harrison Co., 0. Be- 
ment’s Poulterer’s Companion, price $1.25 is the best 
book of the kind we have seen. We can procure and for- 
ward you a copy, post-paid, for that sum. 


The Italian Bees,—Toa number of inquirers. 
We have as yet no definite information to give in regard 
to these bees. Experiments are being made with them in 
our own neighborhood, which we shall watch carefully. 





A number of intelligent bee-keepers are taking quite an 
interest in the matter, and the present season will proba- 
bly determine, whether these bees are superior to our na- 
tive kinds or not. We are inclined to think the “ pure- 
blooded ” Ligurian bees will prove worthy of introduction 
here. There appears, however, to be some doubt as to 
the purity of part of those brought to this country. It is 
claimed, that those coming by the way of Germany, have 
been crossed more or less with the German bees. We 
are by no means certain that any of the pure stock has yet 
been offered for sale inthis country. Until this matter is 
settled, it will be quite as well for our readers to delay 
purchasing anywhere. 

To Make Rhubarb Wine.—Several inquirers. 
Trim off the leaves and grind and press the stalks in any 
cider or other mil!. To each gallon of juice, add one gal- 
lon of water, and six pounds of refined sugar, and fill the 
casks, leaving the bungs out. A moderately cool cellar 
is the best place to keep it. Fill up occasionally, either 
from juice kept on purpose, or with sweetened water, so 
that the impurities which rise to the surface while fer- 
mentation is going on, may be worked off. When suffi- 
ciently fermented, which will require from one to two or 
more months, bung tightly, and let it remain until Win- 
ter, when it may be racked off into other casks, or bottled. 
Some persons refine it before bottling, by putting into 
each barrel two ounces of isinglass, dissolved in a quart 
of wine. 

Parsneps for Stock.—C J. Edwards, Orange Co., 
N.Y. This root contains a large amount of sugar and 
other nourishment, and is therefore well adapted for feed- 
ing stock, particularly milch cows. It adds to the rich- 
ness of the milk, without importing any unpleasant flavor. 
It may remain in the ground the whole winter without 
injury, but on the contrary its quality is improved by the 
action of the frost. This makes it valuable for Spring 
feeding. It requires a deep, rich soil and clean tillage. - 


To Test the Quality of Milk.—C. J. Snow, 
Scott Co., Va. The comparative value of the inilk from 
different cows in a dairy is easily ascertained by partly 
filling a number of glass tubes, putting the milk of each 
cow in a separate tube, and leaving it undisturbed until 
all the cream rises. The comparative thickness of the 
cream is then readily seen. A series of tumblers will 
serve equally well. 


Proper Season for Budding.—P. S. Smith, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. ¥Y. Buds may be inserted as soon as 
they are fully developed, and the bark of the stock will 
peel readily. Full directions for the process have been 
given in former volumes of the Agriculturist. 


American Pomological Socicty. — The 
eighth annual meeting of this Association is appointed to 
be held at Philadelphia, Pa., commencing Sept. 10th. 


Important Cattle Sale.—It will be noticed by 
reference to our advertising columns, that a sale at auc- 
tion of thorough bred animals of various breeds from 
the herd of A. B. Conger, Esq., President of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, will be held during the pre- 
sent month. We call attention to the fact, because we 
believe that every opportunity for improving the breed of 
animals in the country should be embraced. We are 
pleased to learn from Mr. Conger, that he intends to have 
hereafter an annual sale of this kind, provided sufficient 
encouragement is given to warrant it. 


List of Agricultural Exhibitions 
Wanted, 
As due notice of the time and place of holding the yari- 
ous Agricultural State and County Exhibitions is very de- 
sirable for the convenience of exhibitors and others, we 
wish to make out as complete a list as possible. Will the 
officers of the various Societies, or others, oblige us by 
directing to the address of the Agriculturist a copy of 
their circulars, or premium lists, or some local paper, 
giving the place of the exhibition, with the name of 
the County and State, and the day of encing and 





hasa'a heap widely ainted into other journals, and thus 
proved useful to the whole country. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
Progress. 

Art has py ng means exhausted itself either in the fine 
or mechanical departments. In the Jatter, particularly 
where usefulness and economy are combined, astonishing 
progress has been made within the last few years. In 
this respect it must be conceded that the American artisan 
excels those of any other country. Weighed in the bal- 
ance of a just criticism, all are obliged to admit that the 
scales of Fairbanks & Co., New York, who have devoted 
their time and attention to the science of weighing, as ap- 
plied to the compound balance, by which it has been 
brought to the highest perfection, are, without exception, 
the best ever invented. We know wherof we affirm, be- 
cause we havo tested their value, and are fully satisfied 
of their superior merits. The various descriptions of their 
platform scales embrace every variety of size and form, 
from the mammoth contrivance of a canal lock scale, 
capable of weighing five hundred tons, to the nice and 
delicate balance required for chemical analyses and phar- 
macy, in which the weight of a thousandth part of a 
grain is marked by a sensible deflection of the beam. The 
introduction of these scales has wrought a revolution in the 
transaction of various business, and their accuracy is such 
that a uniformity in weights has been established all over 
the country, thus making them a national, legalized stand- 
ard. Nor are they confined to the United States; they 
have found their way to almost every part of the civilized 
world, and are adapted to the standard of all countries, so 
that it may be said all nations, if not “ weighed in these 
balances,” at least weigh by them. They are adapted to 
every branch of business, and so great is the facility for 
weighing that measure has given place to weight. In- 
stead of the half bushel measure for wheat, corn, and 
other cereals, as formerly used, whereby only a small 
number of bushels comparatively could be measured a 
day, now, by the apparatus connected with the platform 
scales, thousands of bushels are weighed in a single hour. 
Railroad cars, loaded with liye stock, coal, iron ore, and 
other heavy freights, are weighed by platform scales con- 
structed under the track ; and canal boats, freighted with 
hundreds of tons, are weighed with dispatch and accu- 
racy. At the company’s warehouse in New York may be 
found every variety and style of platform scales required 
in business transactions; also, weighing beams, gold 
balances for banks, brokers, jewelers, druggists, confec- 
tioners’ scales, letter balances, and every description of 
weighing apparatus. 





Vine Growers Convention. 
—_—_—__o-—— 

The Southern Cultivator says it is proposed to hold a 
Convention of Vine Growers and others interested in grape 
culture, during the coming Summer at Aiken, S.C. The 
idea originated with the Aiken Horticultural & Vine Grow- 
ing Association, who, through a committe@, have addressed 
similar associations in the country, prominent grape 
growers, and others interested. The objects set forth, 
are, to secure a uniform system of names for the different 
varieties of the grape, and to determine upon some man- 
ner of naming the different wines. Much confusion now 
exists in both these respects. Many grapes are now known 
by different names in different localities, and in the rapid 
multiplication of new sorts the difficulty is increasing. 
Wines in this country are named after the grape from 
which they are manufactured ; but from the Catawaba 
alone, it is said a hundred different sorts of wine are 
manufactured ; the quality depending upon the excellence 
of the fruit, and the manipulation. In Europe, varieties 
are known by the name of the district where they are 
made, and the different brands designate the particular lo- 
cality. A convention of those interested, could do much 
to settle these points. A large amount of useful, practical 
information would undoubtedly be brought out by the dis- 
cussion of the above and kindred topics in the manner 
proposed. The time for holding the Convention is the 
third Tuesday in August next, (2Ist,) and a general invi- 
tation is extended to all interested. Communications on 
the subject may be addressed to A. De Caradeuc, and Dr. 
J. C. W. McDonald, Woodward, S. C.; E. J. C. Wood, 
and H. W. Ravenel, Aiken, S. C.; or D. Redmond, 
Augusta, Ga. Secretaries of the different Associations 
connected with Vine Culture, are requested to forward 
the names and localities of their Societies, and such sug- 
gestions and information as they think proper. 
Remarks.—All gatherings of practical men, like the one 
proposed above, are very useful, and we gladly give them 
the widest publicity. But during the hot month of August 
a large number of Southern men will be absent at the 
North, and it can hardly be expected that at that season 
a sufficient number of interested persons from all parts of 
the country to render the action of the convention au- 
thoritative, will visit a Southern city, 
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The Premiums Still Open. 


[FOR SPECIAL PREMIUMS SEE LAST PAGE.] 

[The premiums below are offered for subscribers to Vol- 
ume XIX of the American Agriculturist whenever re- 
ceived. Those having partial lists made up can complete 
‘nem, and other new lists can still be formed.] 


N, B. These premiums are not offered Sor competition, 
but as direct pay for time, labor, and expense incurred by 
sanvassers. The premiums are absolute in each case, and 
not dependent upon what some unknown person 1s doing. 
Every canvasser knows just what he or she is working for. 


REMARKS.—The premiums below, except No. IV, 
are all for NEW suBSCRIBERS ONLY, as we can only afford 
to pay premiums for once on the same subscriber. But 
fin making up any premium lists, two renewals of old 
subscriptions, collected and forwarded by the canvasser, may 
always be counted as one NEW name. [og Names need not 
all be at the same Post Office. 


Every person collecting names for premiums, can 
send in the names with the money as fast as received, so 
that the subscribers may begin to receive their papers ; 
but if designed for premiums, a double list of each lot of 
names should be sent, one of them marked at the top, 
“For premiums,” and with the name of the sender. 

Any premium will be paid as soon as the list for it is 
completed, if we have the duplicate lists to refer to. 

Premium HI.—Every person sending in a club of 10 
new subscribers at 80 cents each, may order a free copy 
of either Vol. XVI, or Vol. XVII, or Vol. XVIII, which 
will be sent in numbers, post-paid. 

Premium IV.—Every person sending 15 new or old 
subscribers at 80 cents each, will be entitled to 16 copies. 

Premiam V.—Every person sending 25 new subscribers 
at 80 cents each, will be entitled to the three Volumes, 
XVI, XVII, and XVIII, sent in numbers post-paid. 

Premium VI.—Every person sending 30 new subscribers 
at 80 cents each, will be entitled to a silver-cased pocket 
Microscope—with Coddington lens. Value $4. Sent by 
mail securely packed and post-paid. (See Premium 18.) 

Premium VII.—Every person sending 45 new subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, wiil be entitled to a copy of the 
large new Pictorial Edition of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Price $6.50. It weighs 8} tbs, and can go by 
express, or be sent by mail at 1l.cent per ounce within 
3000 miles, or 2 cents per ounce over 3000 miles. 

Premium IX.—Every person sending 144 new subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, (or 100 at $1 each), will be pregent- 
ed with one of Wheeler & Wilson’s best $50 Sewing 
Wachines, new from the factory, and of the very best 
make. There is no better family machine than this 
made, as we have proved by nearly two years’ use in our 
own family. We want no better.—The machines will be 
selected at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forward- 
ed without expense tothe recipient, except for freight 
charges after leaving the city. Full instructions for set- 
ting up and using, go with each machine. 

Premium X1II.—To every person sending 130 new sub- 
scribers at 80 cents each, (or 95 at $1 each), we will pre- 
sent Appleton’s New American Encyclopedia, now in 
course of publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes 
of 770 pages each. This is a magnificent work, forming a 
whole library embracing every topic of human know- 
ledge. Eight volumes are now ready, and the remaining 
seven will be furnished as fast as issued. Price, $45. 

Premium XIII.—To every person sending 260 new sub- 
scribers at $1 each, or 330 at the lowest club price (80 cts. 
each), we will present one of Allen’s Mowing Machines, 
with sundry improvements now being added. This is one 
of the best we have seen in operation. Price $115. Oth- 
er kinds of Machines of the sume price, will be substi- 
tuted, when specially desired, if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made with the manufacturers. a; 

Premium XIV.—To every person sending 65 new sub- 
scribers, at 80 cents each, we. will present one of the best 
Eagle Plows (2-horse). Price $11. This we believe is 
the best general farm plow in use. 

Premium XV.—To every person sending 55 new sub- 
scribers at 80 cents each, we will present the best Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), price $8; or one of the best Horse- 
Hoes, price $8; or one of the best Straw and Hay Cutters, 
price $8. These are all first quality, well-made, and 
useful implements. 

Premium XVI.—To every: person sending 48 new sub- 
scribers, at 80 cents each, we will present one of the best 
Steel-tooth Cultivators. Price $7. 

Premium XVII.—To every person sending 45 subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, we will present either the Diction- 
ary, (premium 6), or one of the best Hand Corn Shellers. 
Price $6 50. 

Premium XVIII.—To every person sending 30 subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, we will present either the micro- 
scope, (preminm 3,) or & Double mold-board (ridging) 
Plow. Price $3.50. 

Premium XIX.—Books. Whenever desired, instead 
of other premiums, every person making up a club of 20 
or more new subscribers, may select any Agricultural or 

rticultural Books from C. M. Saxton & Co’s Catalogue, 

he amount of 10 cents for every subscriber sent in 
; cents each. 


Premium XXWVIEIE,—Having proved the accu- 
racy and convenience of Kendall’s new and improved 
Portable or Aneroid Barometer, we propose one of those 
instruments as a premium to any person collecting and 
sending in 66 subscribers to the American Agriculturist, 
at the lowest club price, 80 cents each, or 33 subscribers 
at $l each. These barometers in form resemble a large 
watch, or small round clock, with the varying pressure 
of the atmosphere indicated by an index upon a dial plate. 
Each instrument is packed in a neat leather case, and 
can be carried about readily, and be hung up wherever 
desired. They are just as accurate as the long, inconve- 
nient mercurial barometer, and every way @ more desir- 





able instrument for common use in predicting changes in 
the weather, marking the hight of a place above the level 
of the sea, etc. —Price $10. ° ; 


Business Hotices. 


GS” Sizty Cents q Line of Space. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No, 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. * * For our own family use we became fully satis- 
fied that Grover §& Baker's is the best, and we accordingly 
purchased it."— American Agriculturist. 


[SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 43 


WHEELER & WILSON’ 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“ The best in use.”—American Agriculturist, 1860. 
Office 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


SANFORD’S HEATERS, 
Portable or set in Brick, 


Are pronounced by the most competent judges to be the best, giv- 
ing the largest amount of heat, with a small quantity of fuel— 
owing to their being so constructed as to burn the gases and 
smoke, and with the largest radiating surface so arranged as 
to warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 

Eight sizes, adapted to warming only one or two rooms, or a 
whole house, churches, academies, public halls, &c. ; 

THEY ALWAYS PLEASE. , i. 

THE NEW AIR-TIGHT CHALLENCE RANGE 
now ready. 

Send for testimonials (free) to 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., Monufacturers, 
239 Water-street, New-York. 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 
-—S--. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New York, Saturday Morning, May 19, 1860. 

The receipts of the principal kinds of Breadstuffs have 
increased materially since the general resumption of 
canal, river, and lake navigation. Receivers have been 
offering their supplies freely. The demand, though fair, 
has not been equal to the ability of holders to meet it. 
Most factors have been eager to sell, while buyers have 
been somewhat cautious in purchasing. Prices have de- 
clined materially, and a further reduction is anticipated. 
Stocks of Flour are now ample. The inquiry is mainly 
for lots wanted by the regular home trade. There is also 
some demand for shipment and on speculation. Early in 
the month, the foreign advices were fuyorable to export 
operations. The latest accounts from England have been 
less encouraging. Under these circumstances, the mark- 
et closes heayily, with a downward tendency....Wheat 
is abundant and obtainable on easier terms. Buyers, 
however, are now moving with reserve, as they expect 
to obtain some further concessions from holders. The 
main inquiry is for Milwaukee Club, and Chicago 
Spring. These varieties are sought after by local millers, 
as well as by shippers. The advance in rates of freight 
to British ports has tended to restrict export movements. 
Corn is unusually plenty, and is decidedly heavy, prices 
leaning strongly in favor of buyers. At the reduced 
rates, sound Jots have been in more request, in part for 
the East, and for shipment to England. The receipts 
are mainly composed of mixed Western....Rye is scare 
and is inquired for. It is quoted higher....Barley has 
been freely offered and has been depressed. The demand 
has been moderate....Oats have been unsettled. Tow- 
ard the close, with liberal arrivals and a moderate in- 
quiry, prices tended downwards....Oatmeal has been 
briskly sought after, chiefly for export, and buyers have 
purchased considerable lots, at $4 75@§5 per tb. .... Cot- 
ton has been in moderate request, mainly for d tic 
spinning, at our revised quotations. The present crop is 
expected to yield as much as 4,600,000 bales. The pros- 
pects of the new crop are beginning to be carefully watch- 
ed. The factofa yield of four and a half millions being 
taken from our markets at a remarkably uniform high 
range of prices, indicates an expansion of the’ Cotton 
trade that gives increased interest to the prospect of next 
year’s supply. After the rapid increase of the present 
crop over all previous years, there is already a tendency 
developing to expect a proportionate increase in the next 
yield. Planters will doubtless endeavor to extend the 
area of such profitgble culture ; but the present season 








shows that it is probably more profitable to produce the 
clean, desirable grades, than the low, sandy rubbish now 
so abundant in all markets. Itis yet too early to form 
speculations on the subject, and for the present it is suffi- 
cient to know that on the whole the new growth com- 
mences favorably, although it must be mentioned that 
complaints of injury from frost, drouth, etc., are not ua- 
frequent.....Hay has been less abundant, and with a 
good demand it has increased in value....Hops, Rice, 
and Tobacco have been moderately sought after at uni- 
form rates....More activity has been discernable in Pro- 
visions, Naval Stores, and Whisky....The transactions 
in Hemp and Wool have been limited. Prices of the 
latter have favored purchasers....Other descriptions of 
Produce have been lizhtly dealt in. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 




































April. 18.. May 19. 

FLour—Superf to Extra State $5 30 @555 $515 @ § 50 

Superfine Western........... 530 @535 4515 @5 2% 
Extra Western.. ....... . - 64 @I5 $35 @7% 

Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 560 @750 645 @750 

Super. to Extra Southern 620 @760 615 @775 

RYE FLouR—Fine and Super. 350 @425 340 @4 20 

Corn MEAL.......... Pere wate 355 @405 370 @400 

WHEAT—Canada White : 50 = 3 150 @160 

MD. eth hatee 1 1 60 1 

Rn estennede 1 % @172% 150 @ 1 0 

Sidetheres 121 @1 50 124 145 
i @ % 75 3 77 
76 @ 79% 78 80 
124@ 7 @ 7 
44 @ 4 40 @ 4 
45 4 4t e 
39 @ 42% 7 

esas 88 

i) % i 70 @ 823g 

Hay, in bales, per 100 ibs % @iis 10 @ies 
AY, in bales, per Ss. 2 

Conton—Middlings, perlb.... ix il ne fis 

Rice, per 100 Ihs........:.. .. 350 @4 3736 3 @236@ 4 50 

Hops, crop of 1859 per Ib...... 6 @ W 6 1 

Pork—Old Mess. per bbl..... 17 37 @ 7 

Prime. old, ver bbl............ 1275 @13 00 an 50 

BEEF—Repacked Mess........ 9 00 yy 50 § 50 a 60 

Country mess mar heee cote 5 00 00 00 6 00 

Hoas, Dressed corn, per lh .. 1@ 7 

Lard, in bbls. per lb........... 1046@ il ll a 1} 

BuTTER—Western, per lb..... 10 15 12 iid 

State, POW TB. «-ccogecdosestacdas Sta. tae y b | 19 

CHEESE, per Ib.............+ "2 94@ 13 t il 

Eaos—Fresh, per dozen r 124@ K il 12 

PovuLTRY—F owls, per lb. u“@ 1 2 15 

Geese, per Ib.. 10 @ 12 12 

Ducks, per lb.. ’&@ 2 16 3 

Turkeys, per lb. 15 2 17 16 1 

Wild Pigeons, per doz. 100 125 100 1 25 

Partridges, per pair... 15 87 i 4 100 

FEATHERS, Live Geese per lb. “s 50 4 % 

SreEp—Clover, per Ib........... $4 8 3 @ 

Timothy. pet bushel etipoes: 3 | 3 a. 4 | @in 
u@AR, Brown, per Ib......... 

Mo.assEs, New-Orleans,prgl 45 @ 50 46 8 F | 
OFFEE, Rio, perlb........... 124 @ i 12 uM 
‘oBpacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 4 12. 3y4@ 13 

Seed Leaf. per tb.............. 6 3 6@ 2% 

Woa-Domastic fleece, per lb. 34 @ 5 3 # 

Domestic, pu!led, per eat. 28 27 

Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton. 120 1150 120 150 

Dressed American, per ton.... 160  (@200 160 §=@204 

TALLOW, perlh.. ...... : i) aa 103g @ wy 

OIL CAKE, perton... . 35 00 00 3200 @36 00 

APpPLEs—Dried, Per ‘ se 6 4@ %&% 

Dried Peaches—pr 1b. South’n 6 u 6@ i 

Dried Raspberries, per ib..... 18 @ 18 @ 

Dried Cherries. pitted, ¢ lb, 20 @ 2 

PoTaToES—Mercers, p. bbl.... 1 8 @ 175 «#175 @ 2 00 

Peach Blows, per bbi.......... 1 150 «#4187 

Nova Scotia, per bushel....... 4 @ & 35 @ § 

New Bermuda, per bbi...... Ps 400 4 

Comoats, Beds pee bbl......... 150 @ 40 

White and Yellow, per bush... 150 @250 400 @:% 

TURNIPS, Lara pst bbl.. 100 @125 112 @1 

STRAWBERRIES, South’n, p. qt 75 @ 87 50 @ 6 

ASPARAGUS, p. bunch...”...... 37 @ 75 6 @ 10 

RHUBARB, per 100 bunches... 2 00 4 50 

RaDIsHEs, per 100 bunches... 1530 @30 

GREEN PEAS, South’n, p. bbl. 200 @i0 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. Y. MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


27 bus. days this mon. ,287,634 174,601 534,820 17,452 25,254 301,377 
27 bus. ds. last mun.,' 150,672 7,549 230,395 9,582 26,169 124,342 


SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. a 
ZTbusineas days Zest Mot, 260;300 480,250 927/00. 60,000 167/000 
The following is a statement of the movements of Cot- 
ton for the past week, and since the first of September 
last, compared with the five preceding years: 
-—RecEipts.. —Exports FoR past WEEK.— 


Past week. Since Sep. 1. To Gt. Brit. Yo Fr. Oth. F. P. 
1859-60. 31,000 4,277,000 58,000 1,000 21,000 
1858-9.. 29.000 3,534,000 52,000 9.000 6.000 
1857-8.. 53,000 2,830,000 32.000 15,000 9,000 
1856-7.. 23,000 2,802,000 29,000 3,000 
1855-6.. 45,000 3,289,000 33,000 10,000 5,000 


1854-5.. 40,000 2,406,000 21,000 17,000 4,000 

- Exports since Sgr. 1——~ 
TeG Brit. Tree, Other F. P. Total. 3 

1859-60 . 2,387,000 36,000 436.4 3,359,000 

1858-9... 





1,667,000 377,000 486,006 2,530,000 450,000 
1857-8..1,368,000 337,000 291,000 1,998,000 57 
1856-7..1,224,000 354,000 354,000 1,932,000 340, 
1855-6. .1,570,000 443,000 443,000 7458 000 000 
1854-5. .1,185.000 359,000 214,000 1,758, 0 


N. ¥- Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carrie 
Marxets have been well supplied during the past four 
weeks. Receipts 15,509, or an average of 3,878 per week, 
As fresh eggs are abundant, shad and other fesh plenty, 
and new vegetables are atriving quite freely from the 
South, the demand for beef is not large, and pri 
tinue low—about two cents P tb. lower than al this time. 
last year. The highest prices of last year were obta 
in May, when the average of all sales reached Ic. 
on two different market days. The highest “ay 
reached this year is 9c., which was ‘one week in 
February and two weeks in March—most of the averages 
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for this year thus far, bave been 8ic@Bic The present 
rates this week, May 16th, with 3,614 cattle on sale, are, 
Prime 9}c@10c ; Medium 8jc@9c ; Poor 7c@8&ce. Gene- 
ral average 8jc per lb, estimated dressed weight, which is 
dc per Ib. higher than four weeks ago, but the cattle of 
this week, are much better than those sent in last month. 


Vsat Calves continue to come in abundantly, faster 
than they can be sold at other than very low prices. 
The receipts of veals are always large at this season, but 
the numbers now ariving are in excess of Jast year’s re- 
ceipts. For the four weeks just ended, they amount to 
5,084, which is an average of 1,271 per week. Prices have 
ruled low, and at the Jast market, good calves sold slowly 
at 5c@5jc per |b., live weight—a very few choice ones 6c 
—medium calves 4c@4jc, and poor ones 3c@3jc. Many 
small calves, jess than a week old, are sold to fourth class 
butchers at $1 00@$1 50 each. 

Sueer anp Lamps have been rather scarce, the num- 
ber received for the four weeks just ended, being 22,906, 
or an average of 5,726 per week. This is an increase 
over last month, and still Jarger numbers may naturally 
be expected, as the sheep are deprived of their fleeces and 
gain flesh after rearing early lambs. The demand is very 
good just now. . At the last general market, May 16th, the 
stock was all sold, the best, with wool off, at from 5ic@6c 
per lb., live weight, down to 4jc@5c for common and poor 
stock. ‘ 

Hoes.—Receipts have been heavy of late, compared to 
the requirements of the market, when no more pork is 
wanted than can be sold fresh, and as Summer approaches, 
more mutton and beef are consumed to the exclusion of 
swine’s flesh. For the four weeks ending May !6th, 
23,345 hogs have been sent in. This is an average of 
5,836 per week, and is more than have readily been sold. 
There was a surplus at the last market, when prime corn 
hogs brought 5ic@5ic; Still hogs 5ic@5ic ; Mast hogs 
4ic@5c, and light stock hogs 6c@6jc live weight. 

Whe Weather since our last report, (April 18) 
has been quite variable, and the indications of an early 
Spring were soon changed by cool wet weather. The 
Props have, however, been putin at about the usual season, 
and, for the most part, under favorable circumstances, 
although in some localities severe drought has prevented 
sced from vegetating, and injured the coming hay crop. 
The fruit prospect is good. The Winter was not so 
severe as to materially injure either trees or buds in 
many places, nor, have late Spring frosts killed the blos- 
soms or young freit, except in very few localities. - Fruit 
trees, of all kinds, have siown an abundant bloom in the 
country immediately surrounding this city, Our DaiLy 
Nores, condensed, read thus :—April 19, fine and warm 
with light rain at night—20, cloudy, with a little rain—21, 
heavy showers during the day and night—22, raining much 
of the day, peach trees in bloom—23, cloudy—24, clear and 
cool, Stuyvesant pear tree in this city, in bioom—25, cool 
with rain and snow squalls—26 to 30, clear, and fine grow- 
ing weather. May 1, cloudy A. M., N, E. rain storm P. 
M., which continued until noon of the 3d—4 to 7, clear, 
warm and fine—8, cloudy, rain at night—9, cloudy, 10, light 
rain—11, and 12, warm, but mostly overcast—13,; warm, 
clear, and cloudy by turns—14, heavy showers—15, clear 
and cool—16, 17 and 18, cool and cloudy, with occasional 
light rain. 





Thermometer at 7 A. M., New-York. 

(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
snometer (Fahrenheit.) s indicates snow; r rain.] 
JANUARY, 1860 
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Will the Coal-Beds Last ?—The Philadelphia 
Ledger thus answers the question. The following is a 
table of the areas and solid contents of the coal-fields in 
the principal countries of the world, as given by Professor 
Rogers, in his ** Description of the Coal-Fields of North 
Amercia and Great Britain,” annexed to the “ Govern- 
ment Survey of the Geology of Pennsylvania:” 


Square miles of Total 
coal area. square miles. 
United States....... eo... 196,650 
British Provinces of North ; 204,140 
America........ SeET pees 7,530 
Great Britain............. 5,400 





The rest of Europe ...... 3,564 8,964 
The estimated quantities of coal in the principal coun- 
tries are as follows: 


Tons. 
DRRRIE Co's tana dans sul ocmamnenn aapane 26,000,000,000 
France...... bind onwtieys tever as0°6ee cone 59,000,000,000 
British Islands «= 190,000,000,000 






Pennsylvania. ; 316,400,000,000 
Great Apalachian coal-field (this name 
is given to the bituminous coal-field 
which extends through parts of Penn- 
syivania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 





ef | | SS er Sahewees 1,387,500,000,000 
Indiana, Illinois, and _Western . Ken- 
CNY alan cht <s cekecvcbencse sess 1,277,500,000,000 





Missouri and Arkansas Basin. 729,000.000,000 
All the productive coal-fields of North 

America..... akakawd pede enedses eseeeee 4,000,000,000,000 

A survey of the figures will serve to tranquilize any 
immediate apprehensions of a short supply of coal. It 
will be seen that, at the present rate of consumption, 100,- 
000,000 of tons per annum, the coal-fields of Pennsylvania 
alone would meet the demand for 3164 years. Jf this 
consumption were doubled —viz., 200,000,000 tons—the 
Great Apalachian field would meet the strain for 6937 
years. If it were quadrupled—viz., 400,000,000—the pro- 
ductive coal-fields of North America would suffice for the 
world’s supply for 10,000 years to come. To this we must 
add the consideration that new coal-fields are brought to 
light as exploration becomes more extensive and exact. 

Dr. Nordenskion, a learned Flemish traveller, who has 
just returned from a visit to the Arctic regions, announces 
that he discovered anthracite coal as far North as Spitz- 
bergen. One of the most remarkable features of the coal 
system of the globe is, its liberal distribution over the 
northern hemisphere, where it is most needed ; and it will 
probably be found in the still unexplored regions of Cen- 
tral and Northern Asia. 
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The Editor of this Paper Missing. 


As soon as the May Agriculturist was sent to press, the 
Proprietor left the office one evening, apparently in his 
usual frame of mind, and giving no intimation of a pro- 
longed absence except a casual remark that * he had half 
a mind, for the first time in eight years, to leave the next 
(this) number for his associates to manage alone, except 
contributing two or three of his usual articles.” We sup- 
posed he was merely thinking aloud, imagining, probably, 
how it would appear to take a seat outside the ‘ sanc- 
tum” and watch the proceedings, as others have been 
surveying his labors so long. But, next morning, behold 
his seat in the office was vacant; the next and the follow- 
ing day passed and no Proprietor caine. Four weeks 
have gone, but he still fails to show his face. Our fears 
for his safety have been relieved from time to time, as 
the printers have now and then received a little ‘copy ” 
in his well known hieroglyphics. We therefore wish our 
readers to iay the sins of omission and commission in this 
paper to the charge of the undersigned—the responsible 
editor, being in this instance wholly irresponsible. Ifthe 
June number be found not unworthy a place in the series, 
it wiil be gratifying tothe friends of the Agriculturist to 
know that the corps of office associates and contributors 
selected by Mr. Judd, are equal to their work. 

{ AssociaTg. Epitors, 


P. S.—Several farmers who come in from Long Island 
describe a somewhat noticeable looking man whom they 
have seen at work with a gang of twenty five to forty men, 
draining, digging, spading, planting, laying out new 
grounds, setting out all sorts of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, etc., etc., and going’ into “ high culture” gener- 
ally. The old style cultivators in the neighborhood stake 
their heads rather significantly. Some say he is “ run- 
ning things into the ground” especially with the drain 
tiles, which may be true. Others think he belongs to 
the class of modern ‘‘insane farmers” whom “too much 
learning has made mad.” They say, however, there 
appears to be a ‘‘method in his madness,” for he gives 
pretty good reasons for his operations. From the de- 
scription of the man, we suspect he may be our missing- 
editor, though from what they say of his sun-burned 
countenance, slouched hat, cowhide boots, furmers 
clothes, and the way he works, he would hardly be taken 
for the editor of a leading city journal. If this be he, we 
shall hear from him, for after he has finished his explo- 
rations in, upon, and probably under the surface soil, he 
will tell our readers what he found there. 





Notes on Postage, 
—o— 


No Postmaster has any legal right to charge over Six 
CENTs a year postage on the American Agriculturist. The 
paper is manufactured expressly with reference to having 
each number weigh a trifle less than three ounces, when 
weighed dry and without the wrapper, as the law directs ; 
and the law is explicit that periodicals weighing not over 
three ounces, shall be charged one cent each, if sent 
singly, and only half this rate when the postage is paid 
quarterly in advance at the office where received. 

Postage Stamps are convenient for remitting 
small sums ; they should always have a piece of paper 
between the gummed sides, when mailed, to prevent 
their adhering together. Ten cent stamps are not 80 easi- 
ly sold as 3-cent stamps, but can be disposed of in time. 
The 3-cent stamps are most desirable. 

—~ + nt @ oe em 





Missing Numbers Supplied. 


Any copy of the Agriculturist, failing to reach a sub- 
scriber through carelessness of the mails, will be 
cheerfully replaced without charge. Copies received, 
ae afterwards lost or spoiled, will be supplied at the reg- 
ular rates. ’ 





et 
Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers, 


peeeaeee 

We have complete sets of volume (XVIII), bound in neat 
muslin covers, with gilt lettered backs—also bound sets of Vol. 
XVIE and Vol. XVIII in one cover. We have also bound and 
unbound copies of volumes XVI and XVII singly, and the two 
bound together. * 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 

Vols. XVJ, XVII, or XVIII, undbound..............- $1.00 each. 
Woes; KVI, XVII. or XVIII, botad, 26.2. A $1.50 each. 
Vo's. XVI and XVII, both bound in one cover..... $2.60. 
Vols XVII and XVIII, both bound in one cover.. .$2.60. 


SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 

( They can not go unpaid.) 
Vols. XVI, XVII, or XVIII, unbound. . 
Vols. XVI, XVII, or XVIII, bound...... 

Of Vol. XV, we have no cupies, and unfort 
type plates. 

Of Vols. XII, XIII and XIV, we have some sets bound and 
unbound, at the same prices as named above for Vols. XVI, 

VII, and XVIII. 

BINDING.—Sets of numbers brought to this office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricultur- 
ist) for 50 cents a volume. Two volumes will be bound together 
in one cover for 6%cents 

PREPARED CovVERS.—Stamped Muslin Covers, neatly made, 
with title, &c., gilt upon the back, and ready for the insertion 
of the sheets by wny book-binder, can be farnished for Vols. 
XIL to XVIII inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can 
not go by mail—they wou!'d be spoiled. 


— Bdbertisements. 


ee ee a ee ee i aa 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived nt latest by the 15th of the preceding month, 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Thirty-three and one third cents per line of space for each in- 
sertion, (three lines for $1 
One whole column (145 lines) or more—$40 per column. 
3" Business Notices Sizrty cents per line. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for cach insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column. 
fv" Business Notices twenfy cents per line. 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Forty cents per line; $15 per column. 
# Business Notices Sixty-five ceuts per line. 
CF" On Advertisements to stand three mouths or more, a dis- 


















count of 5 per cent. will be made from the above terms for each 
three months of the whol term paid for in. advance. Thus: 
5 per cent off for 3 months: 10 per cent off for 6 months; 15 per 
cent off for9 mouths; and 20 per cent off fer 12 months. 


BF Laborers, or those seeking employment, one half of the 
above terms. 
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ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN VIR- 
GINIA. 250 Acres. 6 miles from Fredericksburg, 1600 
Apple, Peach, and Dwarf Peur Trees, Soil clayey loam, cley 
subsoil. Climate pleasant. and location as healthy as any in 
the United States. Price $25 per xcre. Intending to remove 
South. ABRAM VAN DOREN, Falmouth, Va. 





WALDBERG, near HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 
First Public sale of Thorough-bred 


AYRESHIRES, DEVONS, SHORT-HORNS, &C. 


H. H. LEEDS & CO. announce for sale _by AUCTION, 
WITHOUT RESERVE, on WEDNESDAY, 27th June next, choice 
sprentiane of the above varieties, &c., from the herd of B 

Joager. 


Suffolk Hero. (13,799); Messenger, (3,155), and Jacinthis ES 








meo, and their get, &c., among the Short Horns. That of 
eter, (198); Frank Quartly, (255), &e., among the De 
Prize bull Marmion 24, and the get of imported Erie, &e., 
among the Ayreshires, will be offered, with a few Berkshire, 
Essex, and Suffolk Swine, and also trotting stallion horses, &c. 
Catalogues with full pedigrees, showing the remote strains 
of blood inthe Devons and Short. Horns, collated with care 
from the Herd Books, may be had after the Ist day of Jane, on 
application to the owner, or ’. Howard Patterson, herdman, 
c., Haverstraw, N. ¥., or H. H. Leeds & Co, 23 Nassau-st., 
vew-York City. 





WORK’S ODOMETER BAND 
COMPANY, Harrrorp, Conn.. manufacture 
pWORK’S PATENT: ODOMETER CAR- 
PRIAGK BANDS, which are durable, cheap, 
\ and efficient, measuring with unerring accuracy 

= Z any distance passed over by the vehicle to 

“: which they are atrached —These extra finished 

Bands cost but atrifle more than inferior bands without the 
Odometer. : 

P. 8 —Goo", reliable Agents Wanted in all parts of the coun- 
try. Please send for circulars. 7p 
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“HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD.’ " 
To School Committees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 
Town’s Revised Series of Text- 
Books, 

BY 


SALEM TOWN, L. L. D. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 
No. Gi Walker-strect, NewYork. 
This popular series embraces ; 
Town’s Spelling Book. 
Town's Speller and Definer, Revised and Enlarged. 
Town's First Reador, half bound. 
Tcwn’s Second Reader, half bound. 
Town's Third Reader, half bound. 
Town’s Fourth Reader, cloth. 
Town's Fifth Reader, cloth. 
Town’s Grammar School-Reader, cloth. 
Town's Analysis, new and improved edition, half bound. 
It is estimated that over 


Ten Million Copies Have Been 
Sold. 

AND DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS THEIR 

CIRCULATION HAS INCREASED ABOUT THIRTY 

PER CENT. THIS FACT SPEAKS LOUDER THAN 

ALL THE WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS WHICH 


COULD BE GATHERED. 
In asking the artention of our educational friends to 


this serier, the publishers would gratefully acknowledge 
the unprecedented favor it has already received. They 
regard its present popularity and rapid sales as highly 
complimentary testimonials of its superior merit. It is 
extensively used in New-Enauanp, New-York, New- 








JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, ViRGINIA, OHIO, MicwiGan, 2nd 
many others of the Sournern and WeEsTERN SvraTEs, and 
also in CanaDa and CaLIForRNIa. 

‘THE FOLLOWING AREYSOME OF THE ES A CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE SERIES ! 

1. It is designed for the use of Common Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies. 

2. It has been thoroughly tested in the school-room, and 
proved to be eminently practical, and therefore just what 
is wanted to insure the rapid progress of the learner. 

3. The elementary sounds of the language with their 
various combinations are fully presented and exemplified. 

4. The elocutionary rules for the cultivation and man- 
agement of the voice are philosophical, and easily under- 
Stood and applied by the pupil. 

5. The numerous illustrations of the rules are happy in 
their adaptation, and admirably arranged for practical 
use. 

6. The Lessons, both in reading and spelling, meet the 
progressive wants of all grades of learners, from the abe- 
cedarian to the most advanced classes. 

7. The selections are particularly interesting and in- 
structive, while at the same time they furnish practical il- 
lustrations of the principles of elocution. 

8. A high tone of morality pervades the selections, mak- 
ing them not only entirely unexceptionable in respect to 
language, sentiment, and style, but most happily adapted 
to iznprove the moral faculties. 


Town's New Speller and Definer. 


which has an immense circulation, and is furnished at a 
very low price, is now printed from ENTIRELY NEW and 
CAREFULLY REVISED ELECTROTYPE PLaTEs. 

It is a neat volume, durably bound, and having been 
compiled with scholarly care and judgment, by Doctor 
Town himself, one of the oldest, most experienced, and 
most honored educators in the country, constitutes, in all 
respects, a MopEL oF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


Town’s Analysis of Derivative 
Words. - 


This ogIGINAL and eminently practical work teaches tha 
structure and derivation of the words of our Language, 
giving their roots, component parts, etc. 

It is designed to follow the New Speller and Definer, 
and to prepare the pupil fora thorough and intelligent 
study of the higher numbers of the Series. 

For Sample Copies, or terms of introduction, apply to the 
Publishers. 
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Agricultural Books. 
Yale Agricultural Lectures. 


Price 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Farm Record. 
Arranged for 25 years. Price $3. 
We furnish all kinds of Agricultural Books, Send for our 


Catalogue. 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers and Proprietors of the 
Horticulturist. 
No, 25 Park-Row, New-York. 


TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 


Sent by mail, no pay expected \ received, read, and ap- 
ve 


Address Dr. 8. S FITCH, 714 Broadway, New-York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and cure of 

Luvg, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rhenmatism, and Male and 

Fompie Cc ‘omplaints, On the mode of Preserving Health to 100 

Nae s. oan pages, 2l Engravings. Price 50 céuts, iu silver or 

amps. 

re A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the Heart, 

Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apoplexy, Palsy, 

and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what causes disease 131 

pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. Say which book you wish, 
giving name, state, county, town, and post office. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game. &e. &c. 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Ruiter American Agriculturist. 
. R. Cooper, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 











AGENTS WANTED—To sell 4 new inventions. 
3,000 Ac have made over $25,000 on one,—better than 
all other similar agencies. Send 4 stamps and get 80 pages par- 
ticulars, gratis. To sell Alarm Locks, Steamers, Book Holders 
and Belt Hooks. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


[PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post paid! R. SEARS 181 William-st, N, Y. 








F EMALE Acents Waren. 
(Q to $3 a day—FEMALE AGENTS 


are wanted, at home or to travel fo 
MAMMOTH “ FAMILY PICTORIAL, Po 
Only 75 Cts. a year. Enclose a three cent stamp for Specimen 
copies, or “ Terms to Agents.” Published by MARIE LOUISE 
HANKINS & CO., 429 Broadway, New-York. 


Book Agents Wanted. 
For circulars address 
GEO. F, TUTTLE, No. 100 Nassau-st., New-York. 
ITTSBURGH WATER CURE. A first 
class CURE, in its sixth year, room for over 100 patien's. 
Send for circular to Dr. FRE ASE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fresh Fruits all 


the Year. 

THE YEOMANS FRUIT 
BOTTLE, for utility, conveni- 
ence, economy and safety, is 
unequalled for preserving Fruits 
in a fresh state an indefinite 
time. Having used these Bot- 
tles we find them exceedingly 
convenient, and just the thing 
wanted. 

JOHN J. THOMAS, 

In Register of Rural Affairs. 
(— For descriptive and price 
circulars address the proprietor, 
at Walworth, Wayne Co., New- 
York. 

T. G. YEOMANS, 
who will ship to any part of the 


country, from New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, or Palmyra, N. Y¥. 


MASSER’S 


FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, WITH STAMPED 1RON COVERS AND 
BOTTOMS-—-TINNED. 

















The only Freezer known which is constructed on true Scien- 
tific princip!es. 

The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical; requiring less ice 
and less labor than any other, being at the same tiine the most 
durable in Structure, and i 3 coral, is its operations. Sole 
Agent for the United States, E. KETCHAM & CO., Manufac- 
turers of J oo and Planished Tin var 239 PEARL-ST. ° 
NEW-YORK. 


ASSER’S 5. MINUTE ICE CREAM 
FREEZER of all Sizes. 
REFRIGERATORS—Hedenberg's colabented patent revolv- 
ing and ventilating refriggesies. For sale b 
R. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Whale Oil Soap. 


For destroying insects on Trees, Vines, Shrubs and Plants. 
For sale in large and small quantities at DAVID 8. BROWN’S 
Soap, Oil and Candle Works, 10 Peck-slip, New-York. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS; SELECTED 
wig ph for budding and tving, GUNNY BAGS,TWINES, 
&e., x ae for AT Ae . forsale in 











mporter, 


ee ie suit by 
Ane} fer: Street, New York. 





JOSEPH E. MACOMBER, Wholesale 


Vegetable Seed raiser, Portsmouth, R. I 





To Onion Growers. 

A neat pamphlet of 32 pages, conf@ining the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the country ; and embracing 
full directions for every item of labor from selecting seed 
and preparing ground, toharvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid, on receipt 


of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 
PUBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


New Water Melon Seeds!! 


We have great plezsure in offering to the public a limited 
+ See of the STRAWBERRY and HONEY-DEW WaTER MELON 


D. L. Adair, Esq., of Kentucky, speaks of them in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“ Daring the last seven years I have experimented with over 
“ forty varieties of the Water Melon, and out of that great num- 
“ber I have selected only three varieties that I now cultivate, 
“two of which are Strawberry and Homy-dew. The Str 
‘*T consider the sweetest of all the melons, but with its sweet- 
“ness has no mawkishuess, but is rich and racy, wnd being al- 
“ must devoid of pulp, melts in the mouth like a ripe strawber- 
“ry. Itis along narrow melon, generally about two feet long, 
“and from four to six inches in viameter,. the rind is of a light 
“green color, marb:ed and veined with # durker tinge, it is also 
“very thin and brittle. The flesh is of a lively pinkish red 
“color, almost scarlet at maturity, and received its uname from 
“a perceptible resemblance in flavor toa good strawberry. 
“‘Honey-dew is of about the same shape and size of the Straw- 
“berry Melon, and is equal to it in flavor, but is a little more 
“ pulpy—very valuable for long keeping without dreay. 

‘skin is of a very dark green color, with faint irregular stri 
“of a lighter shade running lengthwise of the melon, The nd 
“is thin, but very hard and tough, this peculiarity is the cause 
“of its long keeping qualities. 1 have kept them in an open 
“room three weeks in the heat of Sunmer, without any percep- 
“ tible injury to their flavor.” 

Each of the above, 25 cents per packet, by mail, post paid, on 


receipt of the amount. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.. 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st., New-York, 








THE GREAT AUSTIN SHAKER 
Séedling Strawberry. 


THE LARGEST STRAWBERRY IN THE WORLD. 

Amateurs consider this Seedling the greatest acquisition to 
our sinall fruits ever introduced. A —, in size, wor 
fully prolific, and of the finest favor. For particulurs see Agri- 
culturist for May. We are now ee to take orders o 
commence delivering plants in August in rotation, as order 

Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER. Albany, N. Y., Skaker Trustee; or, 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl st., Newa¥ork. 





Long Orange Carrot. 


Ac knowledged. ou cultivators to be the most valuable root 
crep now in culti on. , 
_ We havea limited. ae ge A of seed raised from the finest stock 
in the world. R POUND, $1.00, or at reduced 
rates in large qoulleien 








: ALSO 
Large White Bager DOOts, in cst cencicasne ss cacess per lb,... Ste. 
Yellow Globe Mangel Wurtzel.................. do. .... We 
Long Blood Beet,............. a er 
Long Smooth Blood Reet. . Pee 
Premium Fiat Dutch Cabbige.......: do, ....2 
Extra Fine Large Drumhead Cabbag . do. ....2 500 
True White Spined eons ah i Rays . do. .... Tho 
Improved Dwarf Okra................. . da. -... TK, 
Large Red and Yellow Onion each........,.... rae ? 00 


Large White Onion... ..,--.->00-stecer seareninas do. 150 
Turnips—Long White French, and 20 other sorts, each pr. ib. 15e, 
Divscorea Batatas (Tubers) or Chinese Potatoes, 25c. per doz. 
$1 bed ges 100; $10 per 1000, 
(3Send for our Catalogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New-York 


Turnip Seed, Turnip Seed. 


Buy Flat Dutch, 
a —yr Red “ae 


ar 
Yeliow at Aberdoes, 
Yeltow Stone, 
Large bidy BA 
Large 


Targe White Globe, 
ng White French. 





Ashcroft’s Swede, 
Rivers’ Stubble, 
Skirving’ * ’ Purple Top  Retabag, 
Par, - e Top Rutaba 
dreen To Ratab , and all other varieties. 
White Sugar and Haagoil Yurtzel t 
h Parsnip. 


GARDET, FLOWER and FIELD SEKDS a eal varieties, 
CORN—King Phillin, Early Dutton, and all other varieties. 
SEED BUCKWHEAT, extra clean. 
Send fora Catalogue, containing @ full list of seeds and 
R ALLEN, I81 Water-street, New- a sa 





Flower Seeds by Mail.| “J | 


Our own selection of 
25 seer incion COE So's HOR sok Bs te 





10 BOSE ittiveds oval ete: Ge pe , 
Persons ordering either of the above assori- 7 
ments may rely upon a beautifu: ¢<Yection. Fe 


> | Mail. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 
| 15 John-st., 
New-York. 





3 
ay 
: 





Hrangarian Grass Seed—Buckwheat Seed. 
€ are now prepared to farnish farmers hol others in 

want of the above seeds on the most reasonable te 

WILDER, ROBINSON & CO., 230 Walnut st. (Cincinnati, 9. 


Ns NSEMOND SWEET Potato Plants, of 
2; So ass weal tem sent gees iy Sona diet nodeaee, $i; 1000, 
ion. Warren Ohio, 





MURRAY, Sib —May ad Croesi a 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














This Machine has been for several years the leading Mower 
of the country. It has beet oftener victorious in honest tria's 
among intelligent farmers in the United States, than tiny other 
Mowing Machine. It has also become the leading Mower in 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


In every contest there it has easily begten 4ll its competi- 
tors. The Emperor Napoleon has ordered four for his private 
farms, and other éminent Agricuiturists in Europe have given 
it the preference over all others. 


It is celebrated for its light draft, perfection and rapidity of 
its work, simplicity, great strength and durability. A platform 
can be attached at the expence of $10, which makes it the best 
and most economical reaper in use. 

Price $110, with full setts of extras, tdols, &c. 

Discount to Dealers, For sale by 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 











MALGAM BELLS.—Only one-third as 

much as Brass Composition, with tone and pireiteth gic. 
Farm, School-houses, Shups. aid Hotels suppiied, 50 to 20) Tb, 
Bellis at $6 to $25 each, Churches, Acitletiiies, Fire ‘Alarm 
Bellis, 1760 Ybs. $175; $25 Ibs $100; 650 lbs. $75; 460 Ibs $55; 
300 Ibs. $35; complete and witraniéd 12 months, with Yoke, 
Standurtl, Wheel and Tolling Clapper, and delivered at express 
offices, railroads, or sieam boats. . 

Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete and wartanted, $40. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 17 Spruce-st., New-York. 


Sugar Evaporator. 


Cook’s Patent for cotiverting Sorghum, Cane, and Maple juice 
into finely Bist lated sugar in 30 to 60 minuies. This is the 
only. successiy! Sorghum evaporator yet jnvented, and it posses- 
ses decided advantages over other evaporating pans. for pliner 
maple or cane juice. For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 
of R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st , New-York. 















Share’s Patent Horse Hoe 


Hilling Machine. 


A valuable, labor-saving Machine, especially for cultiyat- 
ing corn, or any crop requiring a plow or hoe Letween the rows. 
PRICE $10. 

For circular with directions for using, address owners of Pa- 
tent Right. TREDWELL & PELL, 45 Fulton-st., N. Y. 


HARE’S, Patent COULTER HARROW. 
SHARE’S PATENT PLANTER AND HOER. 
SHARE’S PATENT HOER. . 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


HAY—HAY—HAY. 


InGEeRrsoL.’s IMPROVED PoRTABLE Hay Press, for packing 

le ‘ion, Rags, Hemp. Broom Corn, &c., &c., 700 of these 

machines having been sold during the last three years, letters 

from every State in the Union testify to their stperiority, con- 
venience and economy. 

Price. Hay Press No. 1, $50 ; wt. of bale 150 to 200 lbs. No. 2 
$75 ; wt. of bale 250 tv 300 Ibs. Cotton Press, $150. Any sizes. 
and for any purpose ee: made to order and delivered on 
shipboard in New-York. Address for Circulars or Machines 
FARMERS MANUF’G CO., Greenpoint, Kings Co., N. ¥ 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 


Machine, and Seed Warehouse. 
R. L. Alien, 191 Water-st., N. Y, 


e attention of Farmers, Merchants, and all interested, is 

invited to ~ i and unequaled assortment of sapped | 

end Horticultural Implements and Machines.—The greate 

care in the selection of articles I offer sale, to have them of 

the and most approved patterns, and that they be made fh 
bstantial mafiner, 


bf rer 
particularly call attention to my superior Burt Stone aiid 
on Grain Mills. arpe PomdeaTileders, Mowinx and Reap- 
Machines, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay, Fodder, a 
ik Cutters, Presses, Pumps, Brick” Machines, Carts an 
‘azons, Cotton Sweeps, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows of every 


Garden Tools, &c. 
LIZERS—Peyuvian Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphate of 
Lime, Dried Blood Wool, Plaster, «c. ‘ 
Orders solicited for the above, and for STEAM. ENGINES 
an¢ MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS, which shall receive 
prompt attention, and be filled on our best terms. 


PJ ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
Endless Chain and Circular Powers of out own and 


other patterns, a large variety at manufacturets prices. 
4 s R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st 4 New-York. 

















Attention, Farmers! 


From the unparalleled success of the Ketchum Machiné the 
past season, I am induced to build forthe harvest of 13600 
LARGER, NUMBER THAN USUAL, and I offer them as the inost 
perfect Machine I have ever manufactured, and at prices to 
correspond with the times, 

Howarp’s NEw Two-HorRsE MoweEer—all Iron, light draft, 
no side draft, no driving fast to havé them work well, no clog- 
ging. Price only $100. 

OWARD’s NEW ONE-HoRsE Mower, is of light draft, for 
otie horse, and capable of cutting six to eight acres of any kihd 
of graxs per day. Price $75. 

Wood Frame Mowers, Two-Horse, Price 380. 

Combined Mower and Reaper (Iron, with late improvetnents), 
Gok first preryidin at the United States Fair at Chicago Jast 

all, price $130. 

Ajl the above Machines have Emery’s adjustable Lever and 
Roller, and various other improvements, and are warranted. 

Send for Pamphlets. Address 

R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORSE POWER PITCH FORKS,— 
For unloading Hay or loose Grain in the Barn or on tlie 
Stack. It is an indispensable article to the Farmer. More 
than the cost of it can be saved every season. Price complete 
with pulley, ropes, etc. $12. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-8t., New-York. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 


Corner of Clinton Avenue and Knox Streéts, 
ALBANY, N. Ws 


ROUND TILE. 








inches rise 


2 
3 
4 
5 





te TILE MA ee MADE TO,.ORDER, 
Address Cc. & W. McCAMMON, Alvany, N. Y. 


LONG ISLAND POTTERY AND TERRA COTTA WORKS 


North 7th-st., Williamsburg. Depots 7 Court-st., Brooklyn, and 
75 Nassai-st., New-York. 

Glazed and vitrified stone ware drain pipes, of superior 
uality—2 foot lengths, 2 to 12 inches diameter, 2c. to 55 c. per 
oot. Sweeps, Traps, and Branches at corresponding rates. 

Stock, catulogues and prize lists uS above. Orders promptly 
executed, and no charge for cartage.. Also continually on hand 
Chimney Tops, Vises, &c, Cal! and examine 

EWD. H. QUINN, Proprietor. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine, 











Cari be worked ly a child—will save its cost by the wear and 
tear of clothes ina short time. After using three times you 
would not part with it for three times its cost. 


ei die eH ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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AS IT APPEARS ON THE ROAD 


Buckeye Premium Mower, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING BAR. 


The farmer intending to purchase a4 Mower will find it to 
his advantage to examine the Buckeye for 1860, whicli combines 
all those features which have given it its present reputation, 
that of 

THE BEST MOWING MACHINE IN THE WORL), 
together with several important improvements added the pres- 
ent season. . 

The Machine is sopportéd of tWo driving wheels, which act 
together or separately, keeping the knives in motion in turning 
either to the right or left. The Cutter Bar is attached to the 
frame by a C@uble Hinge Joint, which allows either end to rise 
or fall independent of the other, adapting itself to all’ inequali- 
ties of the surface, and also adding greatly to the strength of 
the Machine 

When not in use, the catters can be instantly folded over the 
front of the frame, rendering the Machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

Oiie of the strongest proofs of the success of the Buckeve js 
found in the fact that, since its introduction, so many other 
machine manufacturers have changed the construction of their 
own, Machines, and introduced features in IMITATION of the 
BuckeEYE. Farmers are cautioned against allowing themselves 
to be deceived by these machines, as the desired advantages 
can not be secured without infringing the BucKEYE PATENT. 

Orders must be sent early to secure Machines. My unfilled 
orders of the last serson amounted to several hundred. 

JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y . and Worcester, Mass, 
Warehouse, 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


ALLEN’S REAPING & MOWING MACHINE, 


No REEL REQUIRED, as it will work perfectly without, thus 
Saving the additional cost 

This is the LIGHTEST DRAFT. 

The most SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 

The LEAST LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

The Most ECONCMICAL machine ever made, and 

WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Price $120 with full setts of extras, tools, &c. 

A liberal discount to dealers. 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 

Alsoa COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER with ree]— 
SrOR Ghiting Whiwel. .. 5 soi. 2. cc.) Shee e venti ls fees... 2180 
With large wooden driving wheé). .. ..................c0055 135 
Large six feet reaper and four feet driving wheel...... .... 155 


THE DEEP BREAKING UP PLOW. 

Tiliis Plow turns a furrow TWO FEET DEEP and of 
corresponding width. 

When desired, the furrow can be deepened another 
foot with my new subsoil Trench Plow, thus turning up 
the soil Three Feet deep. 

It is the most suitable Plow ever used for preparing the 
ground for Vineyards and Nurseries, or for any other crop 
requiring an extra deep tilth. It pulverizes the soil bet- 
ter, and leaves the ground in a finer condition than can 
be done by the spade, and at about one-fourth the expense 
—thus making it a great labor-saving machine. 

THE SUBSOIL TRENCH PLOW 

Penetrates the soil from one to three feet deep as re- 


quired. 
THE DRAIN PLOW 
For opening deep ditches for Tile or other drains. 
THE ROCK PLOW 
Turns out large stones or sniall rocks from either the 
stiiface or subsoil. 
DEEP TILLERS. 
These Plows are made to run from 12 to 20 inches deep 
as required. 
THE GIBB’S PATENT CYLINDER PLOW 
Is celebrated for its ezse of draft and the wide furrow 


it turns. 
POLISHED STEEL PLOWS 


For Texas, California, and all other parts of the United 
States. 

These are most suitable for clay and other adhesive 
soils, as they do not adhere to the mould board. They 
are light afid Strong, and of all sizes, from simall one- 
horse to large four-hofse. 

All the above plows are new patterns, manufactured 
for this market exclusively by myself. They are remark- 
able for light draft and the perfection of their work. 

In addition to the foregoing, I keep upwards of onNE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY other kinds of Plows. 

ALSO ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 

MENTS. 

HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—The largest 
and most complete assortment to be found in the United 
States. 

FLOWER, FIELD, AND GARDEN SEEDS of all 


varieties. P i 
GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, and various 
R. L. ALLEN 


other fertilizers, i A 
191 Water-st., New York. 
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FAIRBANKS? 





STANDARD SCALES. 
DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF 


Business where a correct and durabie scale is required, 
Yi ve? + 
Every Farnier should have a Fairbanks’ Scale. 


end for a Circular. 
Send for a Circular FAIRBANKS & CO, 
isd Broadway, New-York, 
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SEWING MACHINE 
: i MA % 
‘ Simple, Noiseless, and Warranted to ¥ 
fill all the requirements of a 
Perfect Family Machine. 
Manufactured and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
TARIES wrhiecx, 
No. 508 BROADWAY, opposite St. Nicholas Motel, 
Nrw-Yorr, 





AVE YOUR MONEY and preserve your 
health—_A. BROWER’S Patent Coniposition makes fd 
keeps Boots and Shoes, waterproof, and they will last as long 
again for using it. For sale every Where. 
A. BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-st., New-York. 


J _rygy lax 
SOMETHING NEW. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
} Is manufactured from common salt, and is pre- 
‘pared entirely different from other Saleratus 2 
» All the deleterious matter extracted in such ‘68 
manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and all) 
kinds of Cake, withottt containing a particle of| 
AND Saleratus when the Bread or Cake is baked;!AND 
thereby producing wholesome results, | Every} 
particle of Saleratus 18 turned to gas and passes! 
10 through the Bread or Biscuit while baking ; con-| 
sequently nothing remains but common Salt, Wa- 
ter and Flour. You will readily perceive by the} 


> taste of this Saleratus, that it is entirely different} > 
68 from other Saleratus. 68 
| It is packed in one pound papers, each wrapper 
branded, “ B. T. Babbitt’s Best Medicingl Salera-| 
AND tus ;” also, picture, twisted loxf of bread. with a| AND 
glass of efferve8¢iug Water on thé top Whe sou} 
purchase one paper you shonld preserye the wrap-| & 
7 per, and be particular to get the next exactly like! | 
the first—brand as above, | 


Full directions for making Bread with this Sal-| 


erdtus ind Sour Milk of Cream Tartar, will 
68 accompany each package; also, directions for 68 
making = kinds of Pastry; also, for making Soda) 
Water and Sejdlitz Powders. | 
AND 


AND MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


| WITH 
70 s.t.BABBrtrs (10 
PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH.) 
68 Warranted double the strength of ordinary Pot- 68 
jash ; put up in cans—t Jb., 2 lbs., 3 Ibs., 6 _Ibs.,! 
and 12 }bs.—with full directions for making Haril 


AND ‘and Soft Soap. Consumers will find this the) AND 
cheapest Potash in market. 


| 
70! Mahufactured and for sale by ‘TO 
T BABBITT, 


| Nos. 64, 66, 68,70, 72 wh Washington-st., N.Y, 
and NO. 38 India-st., Boston. 




















DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


All who may desire to have designing or engraving done, will 
find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who is pre- 
parel to furnish oh the most teasonible terms, anil in the best 
style 6f thé rt, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, PLANS, 
&c., of Agricultural Implements, Horticultural and Scientific 
subjects of every description. THOMAS COX, 

105 Nassau-st., corner of Ann-st., New-York. 





Important to Housekeepers! 
E. R. DURKEE & CO’S 
SELECT SPICES. 


In this age of adulterated and tasteless Spices, it is with con- 
fidence that we introduce tothe attention of housekeepers these 
superior articles. We guarantee them not only 


absolutely and perfectly pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices; selected and cleaned by us ex- 
presaly for the purpose, without. reference to cost. They are 
veautifully packed in tinfoil, (ined with paper.) to preveit in- 
jury by keeping, and tre full weight, while the ordinary ground 
Spices are almost invariably short. We warrant them, in point 
of richness and flavor, 


beyond all comparison, 
as a single trial! will instantly prove. 


Manufactured only by E. R. DURKEE & CO., New-York. 
For sale by dealers in choice groceries generally. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


“SAPONIFIER,” 
THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER. 
Cost of one pound Saponifier (in iron box) ............. re) 

44g pounds of refuse kitchen grease, boiled about four 
hours, with the Saponifier, which would ordinarily be 
thrown away, or sold at one cent per pound, say,.......... 20c. 


45c. 
Forty-five cents, therefore, is the whole cost of fifteen gal- 
lons of very superior soft Soap, A perfect jelly. 
TRY IT!!! 
It will tlean typé to perfection, and: wheré & strong lye is 
wanted for any purpose, it will be found valuable. 
To be had of all respectable druggists and storekeepers. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
The Original, Genuine, and Patented Article only made by 
THE PENN’A SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Trade supplied and Circulars sent by addressing 
LEWIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 
23t South Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAPONIFTIER, 


R 
CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


A new article for making Soap, Warranted to make Soap 
without Lime, and with but little trouble. One pound will 








make 12 gallons of good strong Soft Samy. _Mannfactured and . 
u 


put upin tl, 2,and 4 1b. cans, (in sma mps,) at the CHAL- 
LENGE CHEMICAL WORKS, New-York 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Proprietors, 181 Pearl-st., N.Y 
CAUTION. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


I learn from reliable authority—from those who knew of their 
exportation from Germany, and from those in this country 
who have seen them, that a spurious race of this bee has been 
imported into Philadelphia. After,all my efforts to introduce the 
plite breed, I should much regret the geheral diffdsion of a fa!se 
one. Those who purchase, therefore, will benefit the public and 
confer a favor upon me, by demanding to see a bill of sale from 
me. The spurious breed is from &n apiaty in. Germany, well 
known to have impure race. My own are direct from the 
mountains of Italy, where no other race ig frag. 

Those who wish further information, will age Bees! for 
circular. 8. B. PA NS, 

Flushing, L. I. 








Bee Hives. 


a celebrated movabie comb BEE HIVE. 
rice $5. 
Langstroth’s Bonk on thé Honty Bee, $1.25. : 


For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


A. BROWER’S PATENT COMPOSITION 
makes Boots and Shoes and all leather impervions to water, 
wall yo 80; pues as well ig before, ahd 1a8t at least 
half as long abain for us it; ich 2 d 
Bont in New-York in ing it; which everybody ought to have. 
‘Jaflin, Mellen & Co.; Cary, Howard, Sanger & Co.;, W: 
Christie; Ellis Bro. & Co; Wessen ioe th a reed 
Co.,; Wm, Bryce & Co.; Norton Jewett & Co ; Harmor, Haye & 
Wai & it r & Razer & Co.; Princhot, Bruen & Seabury: 
alsh, Coulter 0.; Chapman, Lyan & N : ivin & 
ae Lathrop, eae pa Co.; ow. rb AR 
. H. Ratisom & Co; Benedict, Hall & Co.; A. B.S : 
Floyd Clarkman ; Gradon McCready & Co. Marvel, ‘Bintae a 
Kitchin; Cook, Dowd, Baker & Co.; Gasherie . Davies ; 
Porogo, Bulkey & Plimpton; Freeland Symes & Co., and by all 
Boot and Shoe, Hardware, Drogeists, Grovetie’; und Yankee 
Notion Houses. Send yoar orders. 
A. BROWER & CO., No. 4 Reade-st., New-York 





& J. T. Moore & Co.; - 





Italian Bees! Italian Bees! 


T havé A& ptire Stock as théfé is ih the world. I ath now 
making Queens daily—happy to see visitars every fair day,— 
Queens ready to send out in afl June—sent_ by express or pri- 
vate coliveyance. Price reduced from $12.50 to $10. Sent in 
an observatory hive with pina aire. for their manage- 

J. MAHAN, 


t. : 4 720 Chestnut-st.. 
A pility bppisite Navy Yard, Philadelphii Pa. 


rp HOROUGH BRED NORTH DEVON 
AND , AUSTIN Puen ARS MVE ht 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, . 
No. 45 Fulton-st , New-York City. 


ERSEY CATTLE. Commonly known as 
“ ALDERNEY.”” SHANGHAI or TARTAR Sheep for sale. Ap- 
ply to WILLIAM REDMOND. 43 Barclay-st., New-York. 


UFFOLK SWINE.—The_ Subscribers 
haye on hand and for sale pure bldod Suffolk Pigs, bred 
fréin their Own impertations and descendants. Address 
ISAAC STICKN ty} Boston, Mass, 





some fine youhg animals 
reasoniiblé. Address 








JOSIAH STICKNE 





FRANK. G. JOHNSON’S 
Patent Attenuated Coal Tar, 
For exterminating all kinds of Insects and Vermm in Fie.d 
and Garden, Patented March 27th, 1860. By this discovery 
Coal Tar is wholly deprived of its viscid and sticky nature, 





rendered perfectly clean to handle (it r b fine gunp 
der,) and made parerealy. applicable, from the tenderest 
shvot to the full-grown plant, while its power as against thé ih- 
sect is very much increased. k 
6 pound boxes, for testing........... ee aay $0 50 
In bags, 100 Ibs. each......... ARS A a a | 2 00 
Soldby .., _ R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 
For further information address ey 
121 Wi ets mG JOnNOGN, 
-street, 3 
of DANIEL ¥. TOMPRING. fe Wallet Now York, 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 
The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of poudrette, madé 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, ih lots to suit purcha- 





ysers. This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction 


into this country, and has outlived fertilizers of every other de- 
scription, for the following reasons :— 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of. the City of New-York, 
by the L. M. Co., who have a capital of over $100,000 invested 
in the business, which is at risk should they make a bad article, 

2d. For corn and vegetables it is the cheapest, neatest, aiid 
handiest manure in the world, it can be placed in direct contact 
with the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weks earlier, 
prevents the cut worm, doubles the crop, and is without disapree- 
able odor. Three dollars worth or two barrels is all sufficient 
to manure an acre of corn in the hill. 

Price—1 bb]. $2—2 bbls, 3.50—5 bbls. $8, and over 6 barrel’ 
$1.50 per barrel, delivered free of cartage to vessel or railroad 
in New-York City. 

A pamphlet containing every information, and certificites 
from farmers allover the United Statés, Who hive ubell it froiii 
two to seventeen years, will be sent free té any one applying 
for the same. GRIFFING BROTHERS & CO., 

North River Agricultural Warehouse, 60 Courtland-st , N.Y. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FORTY PER CENT LESS THAN PER GUANO 
and which we claim to be superigr to any Guano or fertilizer 
ever imported or manufactured in this country. This Guano is 
imported by WM. H. WEBB, of New-York, from Jatvis’ & Ba- 
ker’s Islands, ih the ‘‘South Pacific Ocean,” and is sold genu- 
ine and pure as imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by 
many of our prominent Farmers, and analyzed by thé most em- 
inent and popular Agricultural Chemists, and found to contain 
(as will be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of Bone 
Phosphate of Lime and Phosphoric Acid, and other animal organ- 
ic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate 
abundant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can 
be freely used without danger of burning the seed or plant by 
coming in contact With it, as is the case with some other ferti- 
lizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, it canbe’ the plant 
to grow ina healthy condition, and as experietice has proved, 
Free of insects. For Orders in any qtiantity, (which will be 
promptly attended to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars 
of analyses and tests of farmers, apply to 

JOHN B. SARDY, Agent, 
No. 58 South-st., corner of Wall-st., New-York, 


AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 


Jarvis and Baker Islands 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Goverumont, 

IMPORTED BY THE AMERICAN GUANO CO.,N. Y. 

This Guano, far superior to any other Fertilizer known, and 
of permanent value to the soil, is sold by the Cothpany. at their 
office, No. 66 William-st., in large or small quantities, Far 314 
per tun. Liberal discount made to dealers. 

Every package sold by the Company will be stamped with 
their trade mark. 

Orders from thé posted ia be promptly attended to. For 
full particulars and ee address 


A CAN GUANO C 
es 66 Wil Te EM ew-Yerk. 


XENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


American Guano. 











Bone | oo inh ri 
uperphosphate of Lime. 
Perpried Blood and Wool. 
Land Plaster. 


‘ ondrette, 
For sale at lowé8t. market price, and in uuantities to suit. . 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 





BONE DUST. 
For sale ih quantities to suit purchasers at the léwest market 
price by A. LONGETT, No. 34 Clilf-st., New-York... 





To Dealers in and Consumers of 
. Fertilizers, 

EWARE of whom you p rhe our FERTILI 
Second hand Guano Bags, oth the Peruvian overn! 
Stamp, are in demand, and ate bringing extremely igh p 
fe is porpese of mixing Peruvian with worthless guano, 
selling it for a pure articls. We perehens our Guano di 
from the Peruvian Government Agents, and can not therefore 

imposed upon. Dealers and consumers supplied with the 
pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano at the lowest, cash by 

GRIFFING BROTH RS s 
60 Courtiandt-8t., New York. 


Bone Manure. 
For sale by the Manufacturers, ground Bones of all cio Bone 


fineness for fruit trees cropping, and top di 
SFR ale aad SESE es 
of the ality. as 
“Tartytown; Westchester Co, N.Y. 
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ALLEN’S MOWING MACHINE. 


This Machine has been for several years the leading Mower 
ofthe country. It has beet oftener victorious in honest trit!s 
among intelligent farmers in the United States, than any other 
Mowing Machine. It has also become the leading Mower in 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


In every contest there it has easily begten Jl * comneti- 


tors. The Emperor Napoleon has ordered four for his private 
farms, and other eminent Agricuiturists in Europe have given 
it the preference over all others. 





It is celebrated for its light draft, perfection and rapidity of 
its work, simplicity, great strength and durability. A platform 
can be attached at the expence of $10, which makes it the best 
and most economical reaper in use. 

Price $110, with full setts of extras, tdéols, &c. 

Discount to Dealers, For sale by 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 











MALGAM BELLS.—Only one-third as 

much as Brass Composition, with tone And pire pte. 
Farm, Schoul-houses, Shops. sid Hotels supplied, y. to 200 Th. 
Bells at $6 to $25 each, Churches, Aciteiiiles, Fire Alirm 
Bells, 1700 Ibs. $175; $25 Ibs $100; 650 lbs. $75; 460 Ibs $55; 
300 Ibs. $35; complete and witranied 12 months, with Yoke, 
Standart, Wheel and Tolling Clapper, and delivered at express 
offices, railroads, or steam boats. . 

Also, People’s Farm Miil, completté and wartanted, $40. 
M. & CHADWICK & CO., 17 Spruce-st., New-York. 





Sugar Evaporator. 


Cook's Patent for cpaverting Sorghum, Cane, and Maple juice 
into finely granulated sugar in 30 to 60 hinubes. This is the 
only. successfyl Sorghum evaporator yet invented, and it posses- 
ses decided advantages over other eva) prating vere for either 

icultural Warehouse 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st , New-York. 


maple or cane juice. For sale at the Agricul 
of 











aed 


Share’s Patent Hotse | Hoe 
Hilling Machine. 


A valuable, labor-saving Machine, bppetially for ultivat- 
ing corn, or any crop requiring a plow or hoe Letween the rows. 
PRICE $10. 

For circular with directions for using, address owners of Pa- 
tent Right. TREDWELL & PELL, 45 Fulton-st., N. Y. 
ee " - 
QH ARE’S. Patent COULTER HARROW. 

SHARE’S PATENT PLANTER AND HOER. 
SHARE’S PATENT HOER. . 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


HAY—HAY—HAY. 


Incersou.’s IMPROVED PorTABLE Hay Press, for packing 

4 ‘ion, Rags, Hemp. Broom Corn, &c., &c., 700 of these 

machines having been sold during the last three years, letters 

from every State in the Union testify to their superiority, con- 
venience and economy. 

Price. Hay Press No. 1, $50 ; wt. of bale 150 to 200 Ibs. No. 2 
$75 ; wt. of bale 250 to 300 Ibs. Cotton Press, $150. Any sizes. 
and for any purpose of packing, made to order and delivered of 
shipboard in New-York. Address for Circulars or Machines 
FARMERS MANUF’G CO., Greenpoint, Kings Co., N. Y. 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 


Machine, and Seed Warehouse. ; 
R. L. Allen, 191 Water-st., N. Y, 


P pieptice of Farmers, Merchants, and all interested, is 
invited Los aye and unequaled assortment of pattonicaret 
end Horticultural Implements and ines.—The greate 
care in the selection of urticles I offer sale, to have therh of 
the best and most cpecored patterns, and that they be made in 
Derrlouloris tell attentive te dey Seepéri Burt Stone aiitl 
cularly call a tion to mi rior Bu 6 ai 
carats Mills. Horse-Powers, Thresh ven Mowing and Reap- 
ia peecninee, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay, Fodder, a 
k Cutters, Presses, Pumps, Brick Machines, Carts an 
‘agons, Cotton Sweeps, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows of every 
variety, Garden Tools, &c. 
FE LIZERS—Paguvian Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphate of 
Lime, Dried Blood Wool, Plaster, «c. = 
ers solicited for the above, and for STEAM ENGINES 
and MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS, which shall receive 
prompt attention, and be filled on our best terms. 


Horse POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
—Endless Chain and Circular Powers of owt own and 


other patterns, a large hy va 4 manufacturers prices. 
: ss R. L. AL EN. 191 Water-st P New-York. 

















Attention, Farmers! 


From the unparalleled Success of the Ketchum Machiné the 
past season, I am induced to build for, the harvest of 1860 a 
LARGER. NUMBER THAN USUAL, and I offer them as the thoSt 
perfect Machine I have ever manufactured, and at prices to 
correspond with the times, 

Howarpb's NEw Two-HorsE MoweEr—all Iron, light draft, 
no side draft, no driving fast to havé them work well, no clog- 
ging. Price only $100. 

OWARD’s NEW OnE-HoRsE Mower, is of light draft, for 
ofie horse, and capable of. cutting six to eight acres of any Kind 
of grass per day. Price $75. 

Wood Frame Mowers, Two-Horse, Price $80. 

Combined Mower and Reaper (Iran, With late improvements), 
bok first prgrgidm at the United States Fair at Chicago last 

all, price $130. 

All the above Machines have Emery’s adjustable Lever and 
Roller, and various other improvements, and are warranted. 

Send for Pamphlets. Address 

R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Th x a 
ORSE POWER PITCH FORKS,— 
For unloading Hay or loose Grain in the Barn or on _the 
Stack. Itis an indispensable article to the Farmer. More 
than the cost of it can be saved every season. Price complete 
with pulley, ropes, etc $12.. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Watér-&t., New-York. 








ALBANY TILE WORKS, 


Corner of Clinton Avenue and Knox Streets, 
ALBANY, N. Wi 


ROUND TILE. 


1% itches rotnd 
Bs tes 


$ 8 pet 1000 feet. 
3 a Tea 
% bi 


40 





HORSE SHOE TIL 








' 5) PERE p> it per 1000 feet. 
| + irre ade Tae ER RRR TE Saget 
4 rf ib tie ett a: 8 : *? 
5 me af SBR Pevcsee ob stele ods ddesben 35 

6 ts aE: SeGhobes..csecduitne aaesiven 55 

ae 2% YB bo an adds os eubeamenns tists 75 

3 inches rise $16 per 1000 feet. 
aoe Phe eee Poe 30 oy 43 
B. -ts oS. dpvascoabhtsashsdacond Macnee 50 $7 

Bins. tees 80 

yh Sg CSREES aR ees SHEE 300 


Orders solicited. ‘Terms cash. 
Ce TILE MACHINES MADE TO,ORDER, 
Address C. & W. McCAMMON, Alvany, N. Y. 


LONG ISLAND POTTERY AND TERRA COTTA WORKS 


North 7th-st., Williamsburg. Depots 7 Court-st., Brooklyn, and 
75 Nassati-st., New-York. 

Glazed and vitrified stone ware drain pipes, of superior 

uality—2 foot lengths, 2 to 12 inches diameter, 2. to 55 c. per 
foot. Sweeps, Traps, and Branches at corresponding rates. 
Stock, catulogues and prize lists 48 above. Orders promptly 
executed, and no charge for cartage. Also continually on hand 
Chimney Tops, Vases, &c. Cui! and examine 

EWD. H. QUINN, Proprietor. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine, 











Cati be worked by a child—will save its cost by the wear and 
tear of clothes in a short time. After using three times you 
would fot part witli it for three times its cost. 


sane R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 









AS IT APPEARS ON THE ROAD. 


Buckeye Premium Mower, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING BAR. 


The farmer intending to purchase a Mower will find it to 
his advantage to examine the Buckeye for 1860, which combines 
all those features which have given it its present reputation, 
that of 

THE BEST MOWING MACHINE IN THE WORL), 
together with several important improvements added the pres- 
ent season. 

The Machine is supported of tWo driving wheels, which act 
together or separately, keeping the knives in motion in turning 
either to the right or left. The Cutter Bar is attached to the 
frame by a c@uble Hinge Joint, which allows either end to rise 
or fall independetit of the other, adapting itself to all’ inequali- 
ties of the surface, and also adding greatly to the strength of 
the Machine 

When not in use, the catters can be instantly folded over the 
front of the frame, rendering the Machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 

Oite of the strongest proofs of the success of the Buckeve is 
found in the fact that, since its introduction, so many other 
machine manufacturers have changed the construction of their 
own, Machines, and introduced features in IMITATION of the 
BucKEYE. Farmers are cautioned against allowing themselves 
to be deceived by these machines, as the desired advantages 
can not be secured without infringing the BucKEYE PATENT. 

Orders must be sent early to secure Machines. My unfilled 
orders of the last season amounted to several hundred. 

JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y . and Worcester, Mass, 
Warehouse, 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


ALLEN’S REAPING & MOWING MACHINE, 


No REEL REQUIRED, as it will work perfectly without, thus 
saving the additional cost 

This is the LIGHTEST DRAFT. 

The most SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 

The LEAST LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

The Most ECONOMICAL machine ever made, and 

WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Price $120 with full setts of extras, tools, &c. 

A liberal discount to dealers. 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 

Also n COMBINED MOWER AND REAPER with reel— 
Tron driving whee €130 
With large wooden driving wheé). . 
Large six feet reaper and four feet driving wheel...... .... 155 


THE DEEP BREAKING UP PLOW. 

Tis Plow turns a furrow TWO FEET DEEP and of 
corresponding width. 

When desired, the furrow can be deepened another 
foot with my new subsoil Trench Plow, thus turning up 
the soil Three Feet deep. 

It is the most suitable Plow ever used for preparing the 
ground for Vineyards and Nurseries, or for any other crop 
requiring an extra deep tilth. It pulverizes the soul bet- 
ter, and leaves the ground in a finer condition than can 
be done by the spade, and at about one-fourth the expense 
—thus making it a great labor-saving machine, 

THE SUBSOIL TRENCH PLOW 

Penetrates the soil from one to three feet deep as re- 


quired. 
THE DRAIN PLOW 
For opening deep ditches for Tile or other drains. 
THE ROCK PLOW 
Turns out large stones or smial! rocks from either the 
stirface or subsoil. 
DEEP TILLERS. 
These Plows are made to run from 12 to 20 inches deep 
as required. 
THE GIBB’S PATENT CYLINDER PLOW 
Is celebrated for its ease of draft and the wide furrow 


it turns. 
POLISHED STEEL PLOWS 

For Texas, California, and all other parts of the United 
States. 

These are most suitable for clay and other adhesive 
soils, as they do not adhere to the mould board. They 
are light atid Strong, and of all sizes, from small one- 
horse to large four-hofse. 

All the above plows are new patterfis, manufactured 
for this market exclusively by myself. They are remark- 
able for light draft and the perfection of their work. 

In addition to the foregoing, I keep upwards of one 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY other kinds of Plows. 

ALSO ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 

MENTS. 

HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—The largest 
and most complete assortment to be found in the United 
States. 

FLOWER, FIELD, AND GARDEN SEEDS of all 
varieties. } . 

GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, and various 
other fertilizers, RL 











. ALL 
191 Water-st., New York. 
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FAIRBANKS’? 








SS : 
STANDARD SCALES. 
DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF 
Business where a correct and durabie scale is required, 
Every Farnier should have a Fairbanks’ Scale. 


Send for a Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO, 
isd Broadway, New-York, 


, GLB 

st 26 
se $380 % 

Ps EWING MACHINE S 


Simple, Noiseless, and Warranted to 
fill all the requirements of a 
Perfect Family Machine. 
. . 
Manufactured and Sold, Whottsile and Retail, by 
TARIBS wrheiecx, 
Wo. 508 BROADWAY, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 
New-York, 











AVE YOUR MONBY and preserve your 
health—A. BROWER’S Patent Composition makes frid 
keeps Boots and Shoes. waterproof, and they will last as long 
agmn for using it. For sale every Where. 
A. BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-st., New-York. 


~ AL, bi f ‘ 
SOMETHING NEW. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Is manufactured from common salt, and is pre- 
pared entirely different frdm other Saleratus > 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such 68 
manner as tu produce Bread, Biscuit, and all 
kinds of Cake, withottt containing a patticle of; 
AND Saleratus when the Bread or Cake is baked;/AND 
\thereby producing wholesome results. Every 
$s 


‘particle of Saleratus iS turned to gas and passes! 
10 through the Bread or Biscuit while baking; ¢on-| 
lsequently nothing remains but common Salt, Wa- 

ter and Flour. You will readily perceive by the 


taste of this Saleratus, that it is entirely different| = 
68 from other Saleratus. 68 
| It is packed in one pound papers, each wrapper 
branded, “ B. T. Babbitt’s Best Medicinal Salera-} 
AND ttus ;” also, picture, twisted lof of bread. with a AND 
glass of efferve8¢ing Water onthé top Whe Fou} 
purchase one paper you shon!d preserve the wrap-| Law f 
7 per, and be particular to get the next exactly like} rf 
the first—brand as above, | 
| Full directions for making Bread with this Sal-| 
erditus ind Sour Milk or — ; Tartar, will 
m™ accompany each package; also, directions or 68 
68 wom yackage HB 


making all kinds of Pastry; also, for making 
'AND 








Water and Seidlitz Powders. 


AND MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
70 s.v.BAbsrtrs (70 
PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH. ag 


6: Warranted double the strength of ordinary Pot- 

ae] : se up in or lb., 2 4 + Ie. 6 tee | 

and 12 }bs.—with full directions for making Haril|. 
AND ‘and Soft Soap. Consumers will find this the) AND 


7 mana Potash in market. 


Manufactured and for sale by TO 
T BABBITT, . 


| Nos. 64, 66, 68, 70, 72 & 74 Washington-st., X-y,| 
and No. 38 India-st., Boston. 














DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD, 


All who may desire to have designing or engraving done, will 
find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who is pre- 
pareil to furnish oh the most reasonible terms, anil ih the best 
style 6f thé art, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, PLANS, 
&c., of Agricultural Implements, Horticultural and Scientific 
subjects of every description. THOMAS COX, 

105 Nassau-st., corner of Ann-st., New-York. 


Important to Housekeepers! 
E. R. DURKEE & CO’S 
SELECT SPICES. 


In this age of adulterated and tasteless Spices, it is with con- 
fidence that we introduce tothe attention of housekeepers these 
superior articles. We guarantee them not only 


absolutely and perfectly pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices; selected and cleaned by u& éx- 

ressly for the purpose, without, reference to cost. They are 
vedutifully packed in tinfoil, (ined with paper,) to prevent in- 
jury by keeping, and tire full weight, while the ordinary ground 
Spices are almost invariably short. We warrant them, in point 
of richness and flavor, 


beyond all comparison, 
as a single trial will iistantly prove. 


Manufactured only by E. R. DURKEE & CO., New-York. 
For sale by dealers in choice groceries generally. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


“SA PONIFIER,” 
THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER. 


Cost of one pound Saponifier (in iron box) ................+6 

444 pounds of refuse kitchen grease, boiled about four 
hours, with the Saponifier, which would ordinarily be 
thrown away, or sold at one cent per pound, say,.......... 20c. 


45c. 
Forty-five cents, therefore, is the whole cost of fifteen gal- 
lons of very superior soft Soap, a perfect jelly. 
TRY IT!!! 
It will tlean typé to perfection, and: where & Strong lye is 
wanted for any purpose, it will be found valuable. 
To be had of all respectable druggists and storekeepers. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
The Original, Genuine, and Patented Article only made by 
THE PENN’A SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Trade supplied and Circulars sent by addressing 
LEWIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 
231 South Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAPONTIFTER, 


R 
CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


A new article for making Soap, Warranted to make Soap 
without Lime, and with but little trouble. One pound will 











put upin 1, 2,and 4 1b. cans, (in small lumps,) at the CHAL- 
LENGE CHEMICAL WORKS, New-York 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Proprietors, 181 Pearl-st., N.Y 
CAUTION. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


I learn from reliable authority—from those who knew of their 
exportation from Germany, and from those in this country 
who have seen them, that a spurious race of this bee has been 
imported into Philadelphia. Afterall my efforts to introduce the 
pite breed, I should much regret the geheral diffdsion of a fa!se 
one. Those who purchase, therefore, will benefit the publiq and 
confer a favor upon me, by demanding to see a bill of sale from 
me. The spurious breed is from 4n apiary in, Germany, well 
known to have impure race. My own are direct from the 
mountains of Italy, where no other race ig found. 

Those who wish further information, will age Re for 
circular. 8. B. PARSONS, 

Flushing, L. I. 








Bee Hives. 


mao celebrated movabie comb BEE HIVE. 
rice So. 
Lungstroth’s Book on thé Honty Bee, $1.25. ‘ 


For sale by : 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 
A. BROWER’S PATENT COMPOSITION 


makes Boots and Shoes and all leather ithpervions to wate 
will Keep 80; pause as well re 8 2. hetires atid 1a8t at hy 
half as long again for using it; which ti 

Bod in Rew York A, s everybody ought to hive, 

“laflin, Mellen & Co.; Care, Howard, Sange 0.3, W! 
Christie; Ellis Bro. & Co; Wessen i annear eo. Welle & 
Co., Wm, Bryce & Co.; Norton Jewett & Co ; Harmor, Hays & 
vo; S. R. Van Duzer & Co; Princhot, Bruen & Seabury; 
Walsh, Coulter & Co.; Chapman, Lyon & Noyes: Blivin & 
Mead ; Lathrop, Ludington & Co; C.W.& 5.7 M 
J. H. Raitsom & Co; Benedict, Hall & Co.; A. B. Sands & Go: 
Floyd Clarkman ; Gradon McCready & Co.: Harral, Risley & 
Kitchin; Cook, Dowd, Baker & Co.; Gasherie & Davies: 
Porogo, Bulkey & Plimpton; Freeland Symes & Co., and by all 
Boot and Shoe, Hardware, Drngeists, Groceties; und Yankee 
Notion Houses. Send yoar orders. 

A. BROWER & CO., No. 4 Reade-st., New-York 





- Moore & Co.; - 


Italian Bees! Italian Bees! 


T havé fis ptire Stock as théfé i$ in the world. I ain how 
making Queens daily—happy to see visitors every fair day,— 
Queens ready to send out in all Ju hm yy by papacee or pri- 
vate coliveyance. Price reduced from $12.50 to $10. Sent in 
an observatory hive be a yt: VAST for their manage- 

. , 


te a ‘ AHAN, 720 Chestnut-st. 
ne pity Uppisite Navy Yard, Philadephia; Pa. 


mp HOROUGH BRED NORTH DEVON 
N YRSHIRE AND HEIFERS. I have 
oome Wee, youns ant tials rea oh Imported Patents, for Sale 
reasoniblé: Address LFRED M. TREDWELL, 

0. 45 Fulton-st , New-York City. 


ERSEY CATTLE. Commonly known as 
“ ALDERNEY.” SHANGHAI or TARTAR Sheep for sale. Ap- 
ply to WILLIAM REDMOND. 43 Barclay-st., New-York. 


UFFOLK SWINE.—The ‘ Subsctibers 
d and fe | hidod Suffolk gs, 
Pee aN Lan een eveyone IP 

















ISAAC STICKNEY, or 
JOSIAH STICKNEY, } Boston, Mass. 


make 12 gallons of good strong Soft Soap. Manufactured and . 
u 





FRANK. G. JOHNSON’S 
Patent Attenuated Coal Tar, 
For exterminating all kinds of Insects and Vermin in Fie.d 
and Garden, Patented March 27th, 1860. By this discovery 
Coal Tar is wholly deprived of its viscid and sticky nature, 
rendered perfectly clean to handle (it resembles ane gunpow- 
der,) and made universally applicable, from the tenderest 
shvot to the full-grown plant, while its power as against the in- 
sect is very much increased. ” 
6 pound boxes, for testing........... eee Ty $0 50 
In bags, 100 Ibs: each.........55. se... eee eeeeeee 2 00 
pe by ., . R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 
or further information address .. * 
121 Wilipttelty ori at tol ae 
-street. Bror ~¥y 
or DANIEL ¥. TOMPRING 1 Wallet Noe cork, 
To Farmers and Gardeners. 
The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of poudrette, madé 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, ih lots to suit purcha- 





ysers. This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction 


into this country, and has outlived fertilizers of every other de- 
scription, for the following reasons :— 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of.the City of New-York, 
by the L. M. Co., who have a capital of over $100,000 invested 
in the business, which is at risk should they make a bad article, 

2d. For corn and vegetables it is the cheapest, nedtest, aiid 
handiest manure in the world, it can be placed in direct contact 
with the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weeks earlier, 
prevents the cut worm, doubles the crop, and is without disdpree- 
able odor. Three dollars worth or two barrels is all sufficient 
to manure an acre of corn in the hill. 

Price—1 bb]. $2—2 bbls. 3.50—5 bbls. $8, and over 6 barrels 
$1.50 per barrel, delivered free of cartage to vessel or railroad 
in New-York City. 

A pamphlet containing every information, and certificates 
from farmers allover the United States, Whé hive usel it froth 
two to seventeen years, will be sent free té any one applying 
for the same. GRIFFING BROTHERS & CO., 

North River Agricultural Warehouse, 60 Courtland-st , N. ¥. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FORTY PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO 
and which we claim to be superigr to any Guano or fertilizer 
ever imported or manufactured in this country. This Guano is 
imported by WM. H. WEBB, of New-York, from Jatvis’ & Ba- 
ker’s Islands, ih the “‘South Pacifit Ocean,” and is sold genu- 
ine and pure as imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by 
many of our prominent Farmers, and analyzed by the most em- 
inent and popular Agricultural Chemists, and found to contain 
(as will be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of Bone 
Phosphate of Lime and Phosphoric Acid, and other animal organ- 
ic matter, yielding a fficient to prod i diat 
abundant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can 
be freely used without danger of burning the seed or plant by 
coming in contact With it, as is the case with some Other ferti- 
lizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, it cankes the plant 
to grow ina heklithy condition, and as experietice has proved, 
free of insects: For orders in any qtiantity, (which will be 
promptly attended to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars 
of analyses and tests of farmers, apply to 

JOHN B. SARDY, Agent, 
No. 58 South-st., corner of Wall-st., New-York. 


AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM 
Jarvis and Baker Islands 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. Goverument, 
IMPORTED BY THE AMERICAN GUANO CO.,N. Y. 
This Guano, far superior to any other Fertilizer known, and 
of permanent value to the soil, is sold by the Company. at their 
office, No. 66 William-st., in large or small quantities, at $40 
per tun. Liberal discount made to dealers. 
Every package sold by the Company will be stamped with 
their trade mark. 
Orders from thé pormet Bang be promptly attended to. For 
full particulars and ——— address 
AMERICAN GUANO £0 
No, 66 William-street, New-York. 


GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


American Guano. 














Bone pus. vitithine uit 
uperphosphate o: " 
: ried Blond sad ool. 
Land Plaster. 
Poudrette. 


LEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


For sale at lowé&t. market price, and in guantities to suit. , 
R. L. ALLEN 





BONE DUST. sins 
For sale ih quantities to suit purchasers at the Idwest market 
price by A. LONGETT, No. 34 Clifst., New-York... 





To Dealers in and Consumers of 
Fertilizers, 


BEWARE of whom j rohan our FB: 
Second hand Guano Bers, with the Peruvian 
Stamp, are in demand, and ate bringing bxtreppelt igh 
for the oo of mixing Peruvian with worthless guano, 
selling it for a pure articlt. We pu our Guano di 
from the Peruvian Government Agents, and can not there 

imposed upon. Dealers and consumers supplied with the 
pure No, 1 Peruvian Guano at the lower cama rices by 
GRIFFING BROTH * i 
60 Courtlandt-8t., New York. 


Bone Manure. 


For sale by the Manufacturers, »nd Bones of all gt 

finences for fruit trees crop ehppes gS dressi rights Bong 

Sawdust and Superphosphate of List i, Aa 
a. 


of the best quality. Ad "Puritt 
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SEED PREMIUMS FOR JUNE. 


Roots!!! 





Roors ! Roots !! 
FIL, up THE vacant Spors. 


When the regular planting is over, there will be found 
on every farm, and in almost every garden, some vacant 
spots where a few turnip seeds may be scattered, and in- 
stead of a crop of weeds, there may be raised a lot of nice 
turnips for the table, as well as for feeding in Fall, Win- 
ter, and Spring. We have provided a small extra lot 
of seeds of three of the best kinds of turnips, which we 
now propose to offer as premiums to those who will pro- 
cure and forward new subscribers, Viz.: 

(No. 71) Long White French Turnip, as improved 
and grown by J. E. Macomber, Newport Co, R.I. This 
we have found the best table turnip, and the best keeper 
we have ever known. May be sown from June Ist, to 
August Ist. (See page 167.) 

(No. 17) Red Strap-Leaf Turnip—a good turnip, and 
the quickest growing kind we have ever raised. It may 
be sown at almost any time from April to August, and 
comes quickly to maturity. 

(No. 6) Ashcroft’s Swedish Turnip—one of the best of 
the Swede turnips or rutabagas. May be sown from 
June Ist, to July 15th, the earlier now, the better. 

To any person now sending a new subscriber, and $1, 
we will present, when desired, a post-paid parcel con- 
taining one-eighth of a pound of the seed of the above 
turnips. This quantity of seed with careful sowing, will 
suffice for 40 to 50 square rods, and yield from 50 to 200 or 
more bushels of turnips, the amount of crop of course will 
deperd upon the goodness of the soil, the time of sowing, 
and the Autumn weather. The seed we will send post-paid 
except to the Pacific Coast and Canada. When to go to 


. either of those localities, the recipient will need to send 


7 cents extra postage for each half ounce of seed desired. 
(N. B.—If new subscribers are sent in as members of old 
or new clubs, and at club prices, the receiver of the pre- 
mium will be expected to forward the postage on the 
seed, viz., 12 cents, if the full two ounces are desired.) 

In addition to the above, an extra half ounce will be 
presented to the new subscriber himself, if the usual 
post-paid (3-cent stamp) envelope be provided for sending 
it in. 

Premium Notice—Special,—When names are 
sent in on which any premium is desired, the sender 
should always give plainly the number of the premium 
expected. When this is not done, of course our Clerks 
can not forward any premium, as they do not know what 
to send. This will explain the non-reception of premiums 
in a few cases which have already occurred. 


<< —t 0 
New Premium--Portable Barom- 
eter. 


It will be seen by reference to page 187, that our pre- 
miums for subscribers obtained for Vol. XIX (1860), are 
still open, so that those who have not yet completed their 
lists can still do so. It will be understood that these 
premiums are limited only to subscribers for the com- 
plete volume ; that is, all names obtained at any time 
during the year, for the entire volume of this year, may 
be counted, in making up a list of names for a premium. 
We can not, of course, add together a few names obtain- 
tained during different years ...Two half year subscrip- 
tions may be counted as one whole year. 


A New Premium (No, 28) is also added this 
month, viz.: Kendali’s Aneroid Portable Barometer. 
Upon the strong recommendation of Prof. Silliman, of 
Vale College; we purchased one of these instruments sev- 
eral weeks since, and have very frequently compared it 
with a costly standard mercurial barometer at Blunt’s 
establishment. We find it remarkably accurate, and 
from what we have seen of this and other instruments of 
the same kind and manufacture, we are prepared to re- 
commend them. The state of the atmosphere is shown 
by means of springs instead of by the troublesome mercu- 
rial column and cup, so that it is easily carried in any 
position, and is not in danger of getting out of ordef. A 
barometer indicating approaching changes in -the weath- 
er, is almost as valuable to the farmer, as to the mariner, 
and we believe most farmers would find $10 well invest- 
edin purchasing one of these instruments. We shall 
keep an extra instrument or two on hand for premiums, 
and to dispose of to those who can not get them more 
conveniently from dealers. 

















The General Seed Distribution Closed. 
Its Extent anpD REsULTS—PREPARATION FOR NEXT 
YeaR—MIsTAakEs anv LosskEs. 

The season is so far advanced that we can now close 
up our General Distribution of free seeds to subscribers 
for the present. This is very opportune for us, as the 
large demand has very nearly run out all our immense 
stock of seeds provided for this year—amounting to about 
a quarter of a million packages! This distribution has in- 
volved a great amount of care, labor, and expense, but 
the work has been voluntarily and very cheerfully done, 
and we shall, for the rest of the season, have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there are all over the continent, 
from Nova Scotia to California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory, a vast number of plots of good vegetables and 
beautiful flowers growing, that would not be in existence 
but for the “ Agriculturist Seed Distribution.” And-fur- 
ther, as most of these seeds are annuals, they will repro- 
duce themselves the present year, and be redistributed to 
a multitude of other homesteads during the next season. 
So much for this year. We are already preparing for 
next year, as we are raising several varieties ourselves, 
and others are being grown for us; and we shall also im- 
port a large stock from Europe for free distribution in 1861. 

A few mistakes have, perhaps, occurred in putting up so 
many parcels of so many kinds, though the most vigilant 
care has been exercised to secure all possible accuracy. 
And no doubt there have been some losses in the mails. 
But we trust these have been comparatively very few in 
number. Nothing that could be done to avert such mis- 
takes and losses, has been left undone, and whenever ap- 
prised of the non-reception of seeds, we have always 
promptly made good the loss. 
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Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 
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American Agriculturist, 
(DISTINCT ENGLISIE AND GERMAN EDITIONS.) 

A THOROUGH GcoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE-—such as growing FIELD CROPS; orncnarD 
and GarpEN FRUITS; caarnen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and our poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&e. &e. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

FOUR to FIVE hundred or more, Illustrative EN- 
GRAVINGS will appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED pruatn, PracricaL, instructive 
articles will be given every year. 

{= The matter of each number will be prepared main- 
ly with reference to the month ofissue, and the paper will 
be promptly and regularly mailed before its date, 

The Editors and Contributors are all practicaL, 
WORKING MEN. ° 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
asthe English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. : 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy ONE Year....eereeeeess.. Gl 
Six copies One year......cseceseseese 5 00 

Ten or more copies one year... .. 80 cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

{47 In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 _ 
cents, to England and France 2eents, to Germany 24 
cents, and to Russia 72 cents per annum. * 

Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 

Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only siz cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July 1st, or at any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for which 
it is ordered expires. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, No 189 Water st., New York 











